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ADVERTISEMENT.* 


„% „ 6. Do 


Tur Poem on the Purſuits of Literature being 
out of print, I have reviſed it with great care. I | 
have indeed incurred ſome cenſure from the very 1 
attention which I have repeatedly given to it. | 
Yet I am ſtill of opinion, that no man of can- 
dour and reflection could wiſh to ſee any miſtakes | 
continued without correction, or the various parts 6 


of it again preſented to the publick, without | 


improvements and additions to the poetry and 
notes, as circumſtances aroſe to prompt or to re- | 
quire them. This is all which I have done from 

time | 


* This Advertiſement was firſt prefixed to the Seventh Edition k 
of the P. of L. publiſhed in April 1798. 
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1 RECOMMEND the following an«cdote to ſa- 
gacious perſons, who know all authors (and me among 
the reſt) by their ſtyle, cr by any other certain, or infallible 
ſign. The anecdote is known to thoſe who are accurately 
verſed in literary hiſtory. Julius Scaliger wrote and pub- 
liſhed an oration, without his name, againſt the celebrated 
tract by Eraſmus, called Ciceronianus. Eraſmus, having 
peruſed it, immediately, and upon conviction as he 
thought), fixed upon Hieronimus Aleander, who was 
afterwards made an Archbiſhop by Leo X. and a Cardinal 
by Pope Paul the 'I hird, as the author of the whole, cr 
of the greateſt part of it, by ſigns which he conceived 
to be certain and igfallible. Theſe ſigns were ſtrong 
indeed. His phraſeology, his manner of ſpeaking, his 
peculiar dition, his habits of life, and even the very 
intercourſe which Eraſmus had daily with him. Nay, Eis 


genius and diſpoſition were ſo evident, that Aleander 
A could 


4 
. 

1 
1 
N 


1 


could not be mote intimately known to himſelf, than he 
was to Eraſmus. VET ERAs Mus WAS MISTAKEN 
ENTIRELY. His judgment and ſagacity will not be queſ- 
tioned. But hear his own words, for on ſuch an occaſion, 
as the preſent, they are particularly remarkable. Ex 
„ phraſi, ex ore, ex locntione, aliiſque compluribus, mihi 
tec perſuaſi Hoc 0rvs, maxima ſaltem ex parte, eſſe Hier- 
&« onimi Alexandri. Nam mihi Genius illius ex domeſtico 
* convictu adeo cognitus perſpectuſque eſt, ut ipſe ſibi non 
6 poſſit eſſe notior !! ()“ 


I recommend this anecdote to the coniideration of thoſe 
perſons who, from random conjefture, without any 
knowledge, or any proof whatſcever, continue to aſcribe 
the following work to men, who are all equally guiltleſs 
of my labours, and all equally ignorant of my intentions. 
But I believe, no gentleman to whom it either has been, or 
may hereafter be, liberally or illiberally attributed, will 7% 
far forget his character, as to appropriate my compoſition 
to himſelf. © The Town's enquiring yet;“ and will 
enquire, as I think, for a long time. 


I am of opinion, that if the Poem is read once without 
reference to the notes, the plan, connection, and man- 
ner of it will be perceived. I may add, that, The Firſt 
Dialogue was firfi publiſhed in May 1794, the Second 
and Third in June 1796, and the Fourth in July 1797. 


{a) Eraſmi Epiſt. 370. c. 1755. Op. Fol. Ed. Opt. Lugd. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER /s/ 
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On the general SuljeR of the following Poem on the 
Purſuits of Literature. 


Nel cerchio accolto, 
Mormor) potentiſſime parole; 
Gird tre volte all” Oriente il volto, 
Tre volte ai regni ove dechina il Sole ; 
Onde tanto indugiar R FoRsx ATTENDETE 
% Vocl ANCOR u POTENTI, o PIU SECRETE ?” 


Taſſo G. L. Cant. 13. 


DEAR SiR, 


As the public have thought proper to pay ſome attention 
to the following Poem on the Purſuits of Literature, 
the parts of which I have preſented to their conſideration, 
and for their uſe, at various intervals ; I have now col- 
lected the whole into one volume, after ſuch a reviſion 


A2 and 


(a) This Letter was firft prefixed to the Fifth Edition of the P. 
of L. collected for the firſt time into one volume in December 
1797, and publiſhed in January 1798. 
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and correction as appeared to be neceſſary. It gives me 
pleaſure to addreſs this introduction to you. As a mark of 
my friendſhip, I truſt it is deciſive. I always thought with 
Junius, that a printed paper receives very little conſi— 
deration from the moſt reſpectable ſignature ; but I would 
not be underſtood to infinuate, with that great and con- 
ſummate writer, that my name would carry any weight 
with it. I muſt own, however, that I ſmile at the various 
authors to whom ny work has been aſcribed. Doctors, Dra- 
matick Writers, Royal Treaſurers, Divines, Orators, Law- 
yors, Greek Profeſſors, School-maſters, Bath Guides, and 
Phyſicians, have all been named with confidence. Some- 
times the whole is written by one man, at others, ten or 
perhaps twenty are concerned in it. 
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| Criticiſms and diſſenting conjectures on the ſubjeCt are 
| alike the object of my ineffable contempt. More ſagacity 
muſt be exerted than the Ardelios of the day are maſters 
| of, who are ſo kind as to think of me, who moſt certainly 
t never think of them. It is, however, my reſolution, that 
not one of theſe idle conjectures ſhall ever be extended to 
you. © Quid de me alii loquantur, 1Ps1 VIDEANT ; fed 
« loquentur tamen.“ (6) It is a voice; nothing more. Pru- 
dence indeed ſuggeſts a caution which I unwillingly adopt, 
and reſtrains the eagerneſs I fee] for the diſplay of your” 
virtues and of your talents. But thoſe virtues muſt at 
preſent be left to the teſtimony of your own conſcience ; 
and your talents within thoſe limits of exertion, in which 
an undiſcerning ſpirit has too long ſuffered them to be 
confined. The bird of day, however, always looks to the ſun. 


In regard to writing in general, the public expect neither 
thanks, nor gratitude from an author for their favourable 
| reception 


(+) Cie. Somn, Seip. Sect. 7. 
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reception of his werk. If it is unworthy of their notice, 
it is left to periſh with the poetry of Knight, or the proſe 
of Lauderdale. I cannot indeed affect to believe, “that 
« Nature has wholly diſqualified me for all literary purſuits.” (c 
—Yet I would not trouble the public, or myſelf, with 
this new edition of my Poem, if I did not think it agree- 
able to their wiſhes. I am ſatisfied with the attention 
which has been given to it. And when I have commanded 
a ſilence within my own breaſt, I think a ſtill ſmall voice 
may whiſper thoſe gratulations, from which an honeſt 
man may beſt derive comfort from the paſt, and motives 
for future action. 


The wayward nature of the time, and the paramount 
neceſſity of ſecuring to this kingdom her political and reli- 
gious exiſtence, and the rights of ſociety, have urged and 
ſtimulated me, as you well know, to offer this endeavour 
to preſerve them, by a ſolemn, laborious, and diſintereſted 
appeal to my countrymen. It is deſigned to conduct them 
through the labyrinths of literature ; to convince them of 
the manner in which the underſtanding and affections are 
either bewildered, darkened, enervated, or degraded; and 
to point out the fatal paths which would lead us all either to 
final deſtruction, or to complicated miſery. 


I am not yet ſo old as to ſay, with the deſponding bard, 
« Vitz eſt avidus, quiſquis non vult, MUNDo SECUM 
PEREUNTE, mori.” Yet I ſee, with ſorrow and fear, the 
political conſtitutions of Europe falling around us, or 
crumbling into duſt, under the tyrannical Republic of 
France. She commenced with an imperious injunction 


to 


(+) The words of Mr. Gibbon. Poſthumous Works, ato, vol. I. 
page 34. 
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to the ſurrounding nations not to interpoſe in her domeſtic 
government, while at the very ſame moment, ſhe herſelf 
was interfering and diſturbing them all. She has indeed 
terminated in the change or overthrow of each of them, 
but of this kingdom. 


Frenchmen were always brutal, when unreſtrained. With 
their own domeſtick miſery and wickedneſs they never were 
ſatisfied. In theſe latter days they have been neighing aſter 
the conſtitution of their neighbours, in their lawleſs luſti- 
hood. They firſt deflower the purity of the ſtruggling or 
half-conſenting victims, and then with their ruffian daggers 
they ſtifle at once the voice, and the remembrance of the 
pollution. Such are their abominations : ſuch are their 
orgies of blood and luſt. And when their cruelty is at laſt 
wearied out and exhauſted, and demands a pauſe, they call 
it clemency. | 


FRANCE had been long looking for that, which her phi- 
loſophers had taught her to term, THE PARALLELISM OF 
THE SWORD; and ſhe has found it. 'That ſword has 
indeed ſwept down not only every royal creſt, but every 
head which raiſed itſelf above the plain of their equality. 
Such is their quaint and ferocious language. And now, 
when Engliſhmen are to be warned againſt the introduction 
of the horrid ſyſtem, no appeal is to be made to the com- 
mon feelings and paſſions of our nature, (this, it ſeems, is 
declamation ;) no ſcenes of terror, and cruelty, and deſo- 
lation, are to be laid before them, but dry reaſoning and 
mathematical calculations of the guantum of miſery, plunder, 
and blood, neceſſary for the production, and eſtabliſhment 
in England, of this bleſſed revolutionary government. 


We 


* 41 


1 We will not, however, be inſulted and fooled out of 
ſy 1 our exiſtence, or of our underſtanding. Our ſentence 
1 9 zs for open war,” till we can be ſafe. England is ſtill pre- 
b 5 pared, and alert, and vigorous, and opulent, and generous, 
1 and bold, and undiſmayed. She has not caſt away 
1 her confidence. Among the bands and aſſociated energies 
h 43 of England I alſo, in my degree and very limited capacity, 
e FF will ſtruggle for the principle of her life. I feel, in com- 
* mon with the wiſe and reflecting, that the conſtitution 
* 91 Great Britain, even with its real or apparent defects, 
Ir is worthy of continuance, and I hope of perpetuity. 
* Our anceſtors, in 1688, once adopted the words of the 
e aged Patriarch,“ We have bleſſed it, yea, and it ſhall be 
* bleſſed.” In this one reſponſe, | truſt we ſhail all be 
ſt orthodox; and with one heart and voice condemn all the 
11 hereſies of Gallic policy, in the words of the Alexandrian 
Liturgy of old; Tos ag,,ͤ natatuou Ta HάHͤu., (d.) 
5 Government and Literature are now more than ever 
” intimately connected. The hiſtory of the laſt thirty years 
as proves it beyond a controverſy. Still it is difficult to rouſe 
ry the attention of men, and to perſuade them of the fact. 
y. But I have attempted it. I thought it juſt and right to ſet 
v, before them excellence oppoſed to excellence, (e) as well as 
on error contraſted to error. In the preſent change of manners, 
. opinions, government, and learning, you may remem- 
* ber I gave it as my opinion, in which, after ſome reflec- 
. tion, you concurred, that a variation is now required in 
d the mode of conducting fatirical writing. I mean, by 
er, calling 
nt 
(4) Liturgia Sancti Gregorii Alexandrina. Litucg, Oriental, 
Collect. Vol. x. p. 10. Edit. Paris. 1716. : 
ve. (e) Ayadeg ayabolg arrittrag tu. Dion. Halicarn. ad Cne. Pompeiun 


de Platone Epiſt. p. 757. Sect. 1. Vol. 6. Ed. Reiſke, 1777. 


| (8) 2 
calling in the reciprocal aſſiſtance of poetry and proſe in the 4 
= ſame work, for the great end; if it is deſigned for general = 
| peruſal, and an extended application. I think this work 6 
Il is the firſt attempt of the kind, in the ſenſe which I propoſe. WO 
| 


[ Agxioxs) Qurpa xa dfevoeroay andny 
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I know not whether I am miſtaken, but as it appears 
to me, the power of legitimate Satire thus extended, and 
ſtrengthened with the rampart of proſe, and fully under- 
1 ſtood, is the beſt, if not the only literary ſupport left. I 
am ſure it cannot be conſtrued into an hired ſervice. It 
has nothing in it of profeſſional labour: and as to intereſted 
views of perſonal profit or promotion, how can they 
be conſiſtent with it? It is as true in our time, as in that 
of Dryden, (I will give you his own words,) that“ the 
& common libellers of the day, are as free from the impu- 
tation of wit, as of morality.” Satire has another tone 4 
and another charater. All public men, however diſ- b 
tinguiſhed, muſt, in their turns, ſubmit to it, if neceſſary | 
to the welfare of the ſtate. The altar and the throne, the 
miniſter and the ſtateſman, may feel and own its influence. 
] would expreſs myſelf with diffidence of any Satiriſt; yet 
of the office itſelf, and of its higher functions, I would 
ſpeak as becomes its dignity and the excellency of its 
ancient character. Magnificabo apoſtolatum meum. 


EB oo / ( o — o OAPEST 
a 4 — * 


In my opinion, the office of a Satiriſt is by no means 
| pleaſant or deſirable, but im times like the preſent it is b 
| | peculiarly neceſſary. It is indeed difficult to exerciſe the : 
talent without an appearance of ſeverity in the character 
and diſpoſition. Even playfulneſs and humour are called 


R | by 


{/) Adapted from the Anthologia, p. 393. Ed. Brodei, Fol. 
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by other appellations. Learning is oſtentation, cenſure is 
malignity, and reprehenſion is abuſe. There remains a 
more formidable objection. On a firſt and partial view, 
it might deter any man from engaging in Satire; at leaſt 
any man who feels himſelf (and who does not feel himſelf, 
if he examines his own heart?) unworthy and wretched 
before THE unerring judgment. It is ſaid to be incompa- 
tible, if not with the profeſſion, yet certainly with the 
practice of Chriſtianity, I am ſure, if that is true, the 
praiſe of wit, or learning, or talents, is nothing worth. If 
private malignity is the motive, it is effentially contrary to 
the precepts and practice of that religion. It cannot be 
defended for a moment. But if Satire is an inſtrument, 
and a powerful inſtrument, to maintain and enforce pub- 
lick order, morality, reiigion, literature, and good man- 
ners, in thoſe caſes, in which the pulpit and tlie courts of 
law can ſeldom interfere, and rarely with effect; the 
community may autherize and approve it. Ihe authoriſed 
inſtruments of lawful war are lawful. 


Satire never can have effect, witheut a perſonal 
application. It muſt come home to the boſoms, and often 
to the offences of particular men. It never has its full force, 
if the author of it is known or ſtands forth; for the un- 
worthineſs of any man leſſens the ſtrength of his objec- 
tions. This is a full anſwer to thoſe who require the name 
of a ſatirical poct. What I have written 1s delivered to 
the publick in this ſpirit. If I had any private end or 
malignity in any part of it, I would have burned the work 
with indignation beſore it ſhould have appeared. I make 
no idle appeal to you, or to any man fer the truth of my 


aſlertion; it is enough for me to feel that I ſpeak truth in 


the fincerity of my heart. If I am believed, I am believed. 


But 


— a Sed 
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But JI may aſk with confidence; Is there, in this work 
on the Purſuits of Literature, any ſentence or any ſenti- 
ment, by which the mind may be depraved, degraded, or 
corrupted? Is there a principle of claſſical criticiſm in 
any part of it, which is not juſt and defenſible by the 
greateſt maſters of antient and legitimate compoſition ? 
Is there any paſſage which pandars to the vitiated ſtate, 
or to the polluted affections and paſſions of bad men? 
On the contrary ; Are not the heart and the underſtanding 
fortified unto virtue, and exalted into independence? Is 
there any idle, depreciating declamation againſt the real 
and ſolid advantages of birth, fortune, learning, wit, ta- 
lents and high ſtation? Is there any doctrine, which a 
teacher of morality, I mean Chriſtian morality, might re- 
fuſe to ſanction? A moraliſt and a divine have not the 
ſame office with the ſatiriſt: perſonality is foreign to 
them. - But it is not ſufficiently attended to, or believed, 
that when the underſtanding 1s enervated, when it once 
loſes, what one of the Fathers (g) calls emphatically, the 
rug Peomoww;s Guyer x,, Trmuzrepiy, when that ſolid, tena- 
cious power of the mind is diſſolved, it is then open to all 
manner of deception, and to the impreſſions of ſophiftry 
in literature, government, philoſophy and religion. On 
this account, many works and many actions muſt be con- 
ſidered, wholly unworthy of reprehenſion, or notice in any 
other point of view. 


Ignorant men will cry out, it is a vexatious ſuit, when 
it is a juſt proſecution at the tribunal of public opinion. 
They who would confider my reprehenſions of Authors 


and 


(8) Baſil, Archiepiſc. Cæſareæ. Op. vol, 2. p. 698. Ed. Par. 1618. 
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and of the tendency of their writings, as libels, or as 
libellous matter, are as ignorant of common law, as they 
are forgetful of common ſenſe, or common integrity and 
candour. With ſuch men, every piece of criticiſm is 2 
ſpecies of libel. If they are inclined to indi? any part of 
my work as libellous, it will be incumbent on them to con- 
tradict the great ſage of the law, (%) whodeclares, that“ In a 
« CRIMINAL PROSECUTION, the tendency which all libels 
& have to create animoſities and diſturb the publick peace, 
© 13 THE WHOLE which the law conjiders.” I am content 
to be at iſſue with them on this point. If any part of my 
work is “ blaſphemous, immoral, treaſonable, ſchiſmatical, 
ſeditious, or ſcandalous,” let it be produced publickly, and 
publickly puniſhed. But I maintain that, under theſe re- 
ſtrictions, I have an undoubted right to lay my ſentiments 
before the world, on publick books, in any manner I think 
proper. If I am denied this right, there is an end to the 
freedom of the preſs, and of the rational and guarded li- 
berty of England. If the matter of my book is criminal, 
let it be ſhewn. I appeal to the Courts and the Sages of 
the Law. But I will not be intimidated by the war-whoop 
of Jacobins and democratick writers, or by the feeble ſhrieks 
of witlings and poetaſters. While J have power, I will 
plead in behalf of learning, and in the cauſe of my country. 
In this work I have not violated the precepts of Chriſtianity, 
or the law of the land; and till I have done both or 
either, it is not in the power of any man to degrade my 
character and reputation with my country. If I have 
drawn any ſuppoſed characters, without a name or deſig- 
nation, I have done no more than Theophraſtus or La- 


Bruyere, 


„ Blackſtone Comment. B. 4. Chap. 11. 


| ( 12 ) 


| : = 
4 Bruyere. I ſhall not condeſcend to a diſcuſſion of ſuch a * 
ſubject. | " 


* Many paſſages, and perhaps trifling or ſportive allu- 
i ſions in this work, to perſons and events, are beſt defended 
i by the general apology of Horace, . Ego fi riſi quod in- 
| eptus Paſtillos Rufillus olet, lividus et mordax videar ?” I 
ſhall offer no other apology. I would not deſcend to ſuch 
, minutiæ, if they were not connected with my general de- 
uy ' JTign. Yet Sporus and Lord Fanny muſt be noticed, as well 


1 as Bufo and Atticus. Perhaps ſuch paſſages and alluſions 1 

1 as theſe meet with the leaſt indulgence. The works of 1 

| Pope abound in them. To contemporaries they are pleaſ- 

| ing and intereſting; and to poſterity they are often curious. 

ö But though I ſtoop to ſuch trifles rather unwillingly, yet 1 
| TI feel they are often neceſſary to the full effect and com- 4 


pletion of Satire. A Gentleman Uſher is not the principal 
figure in the etiquette of a Court, but he muſt ſand in his 
place. 


As to any ſuppoſed arrogance or preſumption; a writer, 
eſpecially a poet, will be ſometimes warmed with the 
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i dignity and importance of his ſubject, and may expreſs 

| himſelf in terms rather ſtrong. The © ſume ſuperbiam”” of a ; 
poet is ſeldom ſeverely examined. It is an extravaganza | 
at moſt, and underſtood as ſuch. 43 


Much has been obſerved as to the defect of plan in my 
Poem. I will fay a few words. I wiſh not to vindicate, 
but to explain myſelf. The object of the whole, is a View 
of Literature. The Poem itſelf is, © A Converſation on 
* the various ſubjects of Literature, in a very extended 
& ſenſe, as it affeQs publick order, regulated government, 
4 „ ; 


„ 


te and poliſhed ſociety.” Nothing is introduced which is 
not, directly or indireQly to that main purpoſe. It does 
not appear in the form of an Epiſtle, a mock epick, or a 
didactick poem; but as a converſation in which ſubjeQs 


are diſcuſſed as they riſe naturally and eafily : and the notes 


illuſtrate and enforce the genera! and particular doArines. 
There is as much method and connection, as is conſiſtent 


with what I ſlate to be my plan, or deſign, if you like that 
word better. There is unity in the deſign. Converſation has 


it's laws, but they are pleaſant, not fevere reſtraints. Con- 
ſuls indeed do not now meet Conſuls in Tuſculum ; and, if 
I am rightly informed, the ſympoſiacks at Wimbledon and 
Holwood have not too much ſeverity of method, or equa- 
lity in the glaſſes. Perhaps © it would be a bely ing of the 
* age, to put ſo much good ſenſe together in any one 
* converſation, as to make it hold out ſteadily, and with 
% plain coherence, for an hour's time (i).“ I never deſired - 
to exhauſt any ſubject, but to leave matter for the reader's 
own ſuggeſtion. I may add that it would be difficult to 
analyſe one of the moſt finiſhed Satires in our language, 
I mean Pope's Iwo Dialogues, or as they are ſtrangely 
called, the Epilogue to the Satires. | 


am repreſented as ha ing threatened any perſon who 
makes enquiry after me C. my name. It was not my 
intention to do ro. I ſaid, “ it will be more than fooliſh 
to be very inquiſitive.” TI ſay ſo till; for when the ave- 
nue to any knowledge is ſtrongly end efſectually cloſed, 
who wou'd labour after it fruitleſsly ? To waſte our time to 
no 


i Shaſteſbury's Moraliſts, Sect. I. 


( 14 ) 


no manner- of uſe, is not ſurely one of the diſcriminating 
marks of wiſdom. I maintain it boldly; no man has a 
right to demand either my name or my ſituation. It has 
been obſerved on ſuch occaſions, that ſome might fight, 
© but others would aſlaſſinate.” For I believe I have no 
real enemies, but the lovers of confuſion and the troublers 
of ſtates. I will acknowledge it, I come armed into their 
confines, and I come in the darkneſs of the night. Burt if 
I were required or called upon to chooſe my companion, 
you know, I am prepared with the anſwer of Diomede. 


E. jury Oy trage y- neAEUEG pe auTOY Beck as, 

Haug ay err” OAYEHOE % OEIOIO ab 
"Ov migh H TePgws xgadin ras Dupe; aymug 

Ev rarricci Toros . 


If J am forced indeed to deſcend into the lower regions of 
ſorrow and confuſion, among the perturbed ſpirits of anar- 
chy and democracy, I ſhall hope for the ſafe conduct of the 
Sibyl. She might produce the branch to the ferryman of 
France and Tartarus. I would wiſh her to exhibit this 
Poem, as the Donum fatalis virgæ, longo poſt tempore 
« viſum.” i 


My book is open to all the accumulated ſeverity of publick 
criticiſm, and publick reprehenſion. I ſhrink from neither 
of them. When Jam wrong (I have never been ſo inten- 
tionally) I will correct myſelf, and I have done ſo frequently. 
In a field ſo extenſive, candour, I think, will allow, that my 
miſtakes have not been very numerous. 


As to my poetry or verſification, it was not written as a 
vehicle for the notes, but the notes were compoſed to ac- 
company 
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( 15 ) 

company the text. I offer the poetry to thoſe who are 
converſant with the ſtrength, ſimplicity, and dignity of 
Dryden and Pope, and them alone. I ſubmit both my 
Poems, © The Purſuits of Literature, and The Imperial 
Epiſtle,” in this ſpirit and wizh this confidence to the pub- 
lick. There are men (and women too) who underſtand. 
But as to the lovers of exotick poetry, I refer them to the 
Botanick Garden of Dr. Darwin. My plants and flowers 
are produced and cheriſhed by the natura] invigorating 
influence of the common ſun; I have not raiſed them 
by artifictal heat. 


If the root of a tree is ſound and vigorous, you ſtrengthen 
the ſhoots by repreſſing their luxuriance. I approve 
and would uphold our ſacred and civil eſtabliſhment. I 
would therefore mark the aberrations and miſconduct even 
of men of talents and virtue, who compoſe it. I would 
ſhew, that I am ſtrictly impartial. I can cenſure, with 
diſcrimination, even where I generally approve, and conſi- 
der nothing but the intereſt of the ſtate upon the whole. 
It is to miſunderſtand or to miſrepreſent me, when it is aſ- 
ſerted that I attack alike friends and foes. I attack no man 
in his individual capacity. I have nothing to do with the 
vanity or injudicious conduct of friends, but as they affect 
the community; and I can have no perſonal malignity 
againſt thoſe of whom 1 am perſonally ignorant. But they 
ſhall neither diſturb nor overthrow the ſtate of England, 
civil or religious, if any obſervations of mine can avail. 
They may wiſh to know me; but they may depend upon it, 
{ will never give a proof of my ſpirit at the expence of my 
underſtanding. 


I would 
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I would not have you, or any man, think, that I enter into 
a defence of my work, as if | thought it required one. 


| 
| | j No. I have vindicated the authority of our national govern- 3 F 
* ment and conſtitution, in a day of turbulence and terror: I 3 
: ! have defended the purity and dignity of religion, and of our 4 , 
1 ſacred eſtabliſhment ; I have pleaded the cauſe of ſound lite- 7 
| N rature and true philoſophy; I have recalled the public atten- | 7 
itt tion to poetry without conceit, and tocriticiſm without affec- 'F 
bt tation; I have endeavoured to ſecure to women their honour, * 
1 ſocial rank, and happineſs, by an attempt to turn the 
ol thoughts and hearts of the inhabitants of this iſland from 


works of obſcenity and indecency, from the morals and man- F 
[i ners of atheiſts and democratick ſpoilers, to the wiſdom of th 9 ; 
| juſt ; and have boldly invaded the ſtrong holds of impiety 
| and anarchy, plebeian or tribunitian. I have done all this; | 
| and I have offended many. I have bruſhed away the inſects = 
of literature, whether fluttering or creeping ; I have ſhaken 
0 the little ſtems of many a plant, and the flowerets have fallen, 
I have almoſt degraded myſelf by an attention to minute = 
objects in the ſervice of the publick: and I am called upon 4 
to defend myſelf. No. My countenance is unaltered; my 
# perſeverance is unbroken; the ſpirit and tenour of my 
ſpeech is yet the ſame. My words are firm. Semel cauſam 
dixi, (vel iterum difturus), quo ſemper agere omnia ſalitu: 
ſum, ACCUSATORIO SPIRITU, (/) 
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As to political matters we ſhall never want Obſervers. I 
hate deſerters of their duty, (n) on any principle whatever. 


| | 4 But l ſuppoſe ſome Stateſmen think, that there is a laudable [1 
| | obliquity, and a ſeaſonable fear. For my own part I ſhall | 
: 

| | 5 


(1) Liv. lib. 2. ſect. 61. (n) H. of C. Nov. 1797. 


Wc 


not, on this occaſion, invade the retreat of St. Ann's Hill, 
or violate the purity of Drury Lane. If ſuch Stateſmen are 
reſolved to free at once both the Senate and the Throne, the 
« Sevi Spiracula Ditis” are open to them; they may 
deſcend in ſafety, and diſburthen the land. 1 do not believe 
that the poſſeſſion of abſolute power is in the reach of Mr. 
Pitt, or of any man. But the continuance of ſuch a miniſter 
in office will be approved, as I think, while the ſecurity, 
and independence, and dignity of the crown, of the parlia- 
ment, and of the people of Great Britain, are maintained 
againſt the tyrannical pretenſions of pirates, buccaneers, 


and plunderers. 


T weuld ſay to Mr. Pitt, as Cicero did to Torquatus, 
& Tibi nullum periculum eſſe perſpicio, quod quidem 
« ſejunctum ſit ab omnium interitu.” (n) That miniſter has 
not looked ſubmiſſively, at any period of his long adminiſ- 
tration, for perſonal protection in any quarter. There 
is a hardihood about the man, which I love. On the 
broad general queſtion of the time, the publick eſteem 
has been commenſurate with the royal approbation. In 
this, the policy of the cloſet, of the ſenate, and of the 
people, feems to have been one. I am ſure, I hope, that 
wherever Mr. Pitt, or any miniſter, proceeds, he will al- 
ways find a board of control; nor would I by any means 
diſapprove the advice of an honeſt Mandarin. But the 
ſtairs of the palace have now but one flight; the gate is in 
front, and the aſcent direct. The noble Marquis, who 
is now no more in office, may brood ſafely over beads 
and relicks. There is ſome propriety in this amuſement. 


It is pleaſing to preſerve the memorial of departed dignity. 


B In 


(n) Cie. Ep. ad Fam. Lib. 6. Ep. x. 
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In my opinion, the Moor's head might have adorned onr 42 
coin with the royal Gallick lilies, though the Sovereignty : 
of France and of Corſica is paſſed. 


T can ſtand aloof ſrom the ſcene itſelf, but I am no 
ſtranger to the moving principle. I was not formed to 
wait in the anti-chamber of a Duke of Lerma, or a Don 5 
Calderone. A little experience is ſufficient for the ob- 
ſerving. It is either my advantage, or my misfortune, not 
to have adopted any profeſſion. I never could decide that 
6 point. But, as you well know, I framed an early and an ' 
i undaunted reſolution, (perhaps not wholly juſtifiable, but 
certainly not degrading to the character) that | never would 
| do perſonal ſuit and ſervice, for convenience or emolu- 
I ment, to any man however high, in a ſubordinate ſtation, 
I framed that reſolution; I adhered to it. Privacy 1s my 
lot. Be it ſo: it is the ſoil in which learning and reffec- 
tion ſtrike deepeſt, In theſe days, it is my defire that 8 
obſcurity ſhould gather round me. Now and then indeed the | 
thoughts of times, which are no more, will bring with them 
a caſual, momentary, doubtſul glimpſe of what might have 
been; and often with the poet of Valcluſa by the fountain 
of Sorga, I have regretted ſome periods of inaQivity, not 
of ſloth, which have paſſed, 
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5 Senza levarmi a volo, awend'io Pale, 


l ' Per dar forſe di me non baſſi eſempi (o). 

| 1 But if the laurel, which I have now planted, ſhonld thicken 

| 7 round the temple of my retirement, the pillars will ſupport | 
| il it. The materials are ſolid, and the ground is firm. x 
| I have 
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I have indeed a few memoirs by me, written in other 
days and with other hopes; and if I could poliſh the ſtyle, 
and reduce them a little into form, TI am convinced they 
would not be unintereſting. © Le Roi et ſes Miniſtres 
peutetre ſe fairoient lire ces Memoires, qui aſſurẽment ne 
ſont pas ceux d'un ignorant.” But let this paſs for the 
preſent. I am for praQticable politicks. I would not be 
driven into meaſures from which there is no retreat. | 
ſmile when I am told of love and hate in politicians and 
miniſters. Theſe are paſſions which they never felt. 
Circumſtances alone unite and ſeparate them. 1 ſhould 
wiſh to act with thoſe ſtateſmen who, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the dignity and ſafety of the country, by a timely 
conceſſion and a rational departure from too rigid prin- 
ciples, would prevent thoſe calamities which reſult from 
authority without power, and expence without ſupplies. But 
my hour for treating theſe ſubjects, in the manner I pro- 


poſe, is not yet come. I muſt turn to other thoughts for 
a ſeaſon. 


When Philoſophy ſaw the Muſes ſtanding by Boethius 
in his affliction, ſhe ſpoke in terms ot ſome ſurpriſe and 
indignation.(p) In our time this indignation would have 
been retorted by the ſiſters of the ſong. Philoſophy has 
appeared, not to conſole, but to deject. When I have 
read and thought deeply on the accumulated horrors, and 
all the gradations of wickedneſs and miſery, through which 
the modern ſyſtematick philoſophy of Europe has con- 
ducted her illuminated votaries, to the confines of political 

B 2 death 


(p) Boeth. de Conſolat. Philoſ. L. 1. Prof. 1. The words are 
particular. . Ha ſunt quæ infruftuo/is affetuum ſpinis uber em 
ſrudlibus rationis ſegetem necant, hominumque mentes afſuefaciunt 


morbo, non liberant.” —** MEDicinz POTIUS TEMPUS EST: 
QUAM QUERELEZA.,” Ib. Prof. 2. 
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death and mental darkneſs, my mind for a ſpace feels a 


of his underſtanding. They warned him, with moſt pecu- 


63 


convulſion, and ſuffers the nature of an inſurrection. 


J look around me. I look to human actions, and to 
human principles. I conſider again and again, what is the 
nature and effect of learning and of inſtruction; what is the 
doctrine of evidence, and the foundation of truth. I aſk 
myſelf, are all theſe changed? Have the moral and the natural 
laws of Gop to his creatures another baſis? Has the lapſe 
of fifty years made an alteration in Hi, who is declared to 
be THE SAME to day, yeſterday, and for ever? Can the 


the tyranny of man, drunk with ſelf-idolatry and temporary 
ſucceſs, change the nature and eſſence of Gop and of 
his works, by calling good evil, and evil good? I am 
told, that human reaſon is nearly advanced to full perfec- 
tion; I am aſſured, that ſhe is arrived at the haven, 
where ſhe would be. I again look around me. I aſk, 
where is that haven? where is that ſteady gale which has 
conducted her? I liften; but it is to the tempeſt: I caſt 
my view abroad; but the ocean 1s every where perturbed. A 
I pauſe again. Perhaps, it is © the wind and florm fulfilling , 
HIS word |”? | 1 


] reſume the refleQions of ſuffering humanity amid the 
wreck of intellect. This was not the ancient character of +»? 
philoſophy. The lovers of wiſdom, in the beſt ages of 
Athens and of Rome, always diſcourſed with reverence 
and ſubmiſſion to the Author and Governor of the 
world. They conſidered of whom they ſpoke. If they 
turned to the origin of evil, or to any dark and unfathomable ; 
queſtion, they firſt called upon man to conſider the limits : 
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violence, the preſumption, the audacity, the arrogance, 
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liar emphaſis, to beware of thoſe aXuru α ea, thoſe diffi- 
culties of hard ſolution, which are but encreaſed by defences 
or arguments ill conſtrued They implored him affedti- 
onate{y, to avoid all that tends to overthrow, to trouble or 
diſturb thoſe principles, which conduct to peace and to 
right action. Their advice was to ſtrengthen the intellect, 


6 1 and to compoſe the paſſions, not by braving and inſulting 
the all-powerful, all-wiſe, and all- merciful Creator, but by 
an humble, patient enquiry into his works, and by ſubmiſ- 


ſion to his diſpenſations. They ſeemed to be well aware, 


that to him who underſtood all the bearings and relations of 
the word, Re/ignation to the will of God was the whole of 
j 5 piety. If upon ſages like theſe the light of revelation ſhould 

| 4 appear, as the regent of their philoſophical day, nothing can 
be conceived more auguſt, nothing more ennobling, no- 


thing more dignified. Poetry and philoſophy may then 
ſpeak a language worthy of themſelves : 


Altins his nihil eft : hæc ſunt faſtigia mundi! 
PUBLIiCA NATURA DOMUS his contenta tenetur 
Finibus. () 


When we have read ſuch writers, it is hardly poſſible not 


do turn from modern ſcepticks and ſcioliſts with ſomething 


more than neglect. If to their philoſophy they add witti- 
ciſm and ribaldry, they are nauſeous. If to their ribaldry 
they join folly and groſs ignorance, they ſhould be driven 
from our fellowſhip with cantempt. The continued labours 
of the arch Theomachiſt of the age, the records of that per- 
petual conflict which he maintained, during the courſe of 


, fifty years of a long and impious life, againſt the ſpiritual 


* kingdoms 


(2) Manil. Aftron, L. 1. 
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1 : 1 
$ * kingdoms of God and of his Chriſt,” and the memorials 
| of his deſolating days, will all be entombed in the French 5 4 
i ! Pantheon with the mouldering remnant of his bones. (r)“ Duſt Z | 
1 to duſt: aſhes to aſhes.” He ſowed unto the fleſh, and of 


the fleſh he and his diſciples have reaped death and 


iti 
15 corruption. 

i All the minor powers of infidelity, anarchy, ſedition, 
ns rebellion, and democracy may yet be diſperſed in 
l 1 = 


England; from their leaders Voltaire, D*Alembert, and 
| Condorcet, to the vulgar illiterate blaſphemy of Thomas 
10 Paine, and the contemptible nonſenſe of William Godwin. 
I feel for mankind when they are inſulted by ſuch writers. 


4 A ; 
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| I make common cauſe with 'my fellow creatures, and call » 
| upon them to rally round the conſtitution of our human 
K . . . 

| nature, and to ſupport its dignity, ö 


From writers of this character, my thoughts are directed 7 
to the profeſſors of that ſuperſtitious corruption of Chtiſ- 8 
| tianity, which originally gave occaſion to thoſe attempts, to | 
Fit which it has pleaſed Providence to permit a temporary 
4 ſucceſs, to ſcourge the nations of Europe. I am ſure the 
plain ſimplicity of the Proteſtant religion of England could 
14 never have ſuggeſted ſo daring, ſo extenſive a project. I | 
j have therefore ſpoken at large of the Roman Catholick | 5 
reiigion, and it's profeſſors, and the emigrants and French $ 
prieſts. 

From 


) To the writings of Voltaire the ſtrong words of Euſebius 
are applicable: “ Aura, d TOY ©EOMAXOY qwyai, £74 nating WY 
[AEYUNEUY EpkEVE, Kew Ta; p29; Te Tory Tu; ate, wapa3elrira; T e 
opebering dap, t Aa FVYNEW ATENEYTIY,, MpVOjhevTerv TE THY OWMUparvny, Xt 
m % Tw argen yew NERTEDHy va farrarthTev Tic TpITepoy tuTatia; 


«7a /aa{:jreve,” Euſeb. Demonſtrat. Evang. Lib. 4. Sect. 9. 
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From ſome obſervations I have heard and ſeen on this part 
of my work, you may remember I was tempted to think, that 
I had advanced ſomething new on this ſubje c. I am ſure 


the principles are as old and as moderate as thoſe of the Re- 


formation. I know that every page of our hiſtory confirms 
their truth. Have we forgotten the hiſtory of that Reforma- 
tion? Is © the Preſervative againſt Popery” buried in ob- 
livion arid unmerited neglect? Do we remember Mede, and 
Chillingworth, and Hooker, and Barrow, and Tillotſon, and 
Hoadly, and Sherlock? Can we paſs by the phalanx of Stateſ- 
men, and Biſhops, and Lawyers, who ſtood forth in 1688 ? 
What I have advanced is in ſubſtance very old; in manner 
it may perhaps be new. All 1 have adviſed, is on the 
I only declared and pronounced ſo- 
lemnly in the face of my country, that a CoLLEGE Or 
Romisn PRIESTS of a religion hoſtile in principle and in 
action too, whenever it has the power, agaiuſt the eſtabliſhed 
church of this kingdom, Hu net be ſet upon à hill, and 
authoriſed and maintained by the miniſters of the crown, 
and the publick money of the land. They have been dif- 
perſed, fince that warning was given. I only ſaid, let ſup- 
port be adminiſtered to them privately, and in detached 
ſituations. ' I have pity for them, and relief too, according 
to my ability, 


ſide of caution. 


But, © though I give all my goods (ſaid an Apoſt'e) to 
feed the poor and the diſtreſſed, and have not Charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” What does he mean ? He ſurely 
means ſomething. Alms alone, it ſeems, however liberal, 
however extended, neither are, nor can be, the whole or the 
eſſence of Chriſtian charity. They are indeed a material 
part, and one of the beſt external proofs of its exiſtence. 


Charity 
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Charity is in reality a principle of general ſafety, of kindneſs, 
of active benevolence, of diſcernment, of prudence, of mode- 


ration, and of guarded virtue. [t originated from Him, who 


commanded his diſciples to join the innocence of the dove 
with the wiſdom of the ſerpent. We may depend upon it ; 
the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity is not inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
Surely this is not to teach, or to recommend, perſecution or 
intolerance. My language and arguments are deſigned only 
to ſhew, that the ſpirit of the ſyſtem of Popery yet remains 
unaſtered in its great and leading principles. If it periſbes, 
it will periſh altogether. | love toleration in the conſtituional 
ſenſe of the word, as much as the moſt deſigning patriot 
of the dav ;, but indifference to the publick form of religion 


is the firſt ſtep to its neglect, and to its conſequent abolition, 


I cannot think it a mark of perſecution or intolerance, when 


deprecate the revival of the Romith ſuperſtition in England (5). 
There 


(s) From obvious cauſes (indeed) the cruelty, the tyranny, the im- 
* piety OF THE CHURCH OF ROME have almeſt faded from our memo- 
« ry; but we muſt bring them back to our recollection, if we would un- 
* derfland * THE JUDGMENTS OF GOD WHICH ARE ABROAD IN 
* THE EARTH.” She is now perſecuted in her turn. As Engliſh- 
* men, we forget her injuries; as Chriſtians, we pity and give 
* alms to her exiled adherents, regardlefs of the malicious endea- 
« yours of our adverſaries to repreſent the church of England, 
as itſelf intereſted in her preſervatiun. But let us only advert 
© to the principles, religious and civil, upon which we are ſepa— 
« rated from that idolatrous and intolerant power; and it will be 
evident that, as a national Church, we have neither part nor lot 
* in this matter. OUR CAUSES ARE DISTINCT AND MUST EVER 
* REMAIN SO: and we have now more abundant reaſon than ever to 
& rejoice in our Reformed Religion. Our fathers oheyed the warning 
* voice, and left her corrupt communion when ſhe had riſen to the 
« zenith of her glory; and we have hitherto eſcaped the plagues 
„ by which ſhe is now tormented.” And it may be added, that 


% as England was formerly (and I truſt is till) the bulwark of 
« the 
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There is an enthuſiaſm, an ogya7us, in the profeſſors of it 
which, I know, never forſakes them. It is active, where its 
influence can hardly be ſuppoſed. It is ſaid to pervade even 
the ſquabbles of a ſociety ſet apart for the preſervation of 
our national antiquity, With a cat-like watch, it peers and 
pries over every paper on eccleſiaſtical religues, and garbles 
the ſlighteſt caſual effuſions of proteſtant zeal, before it is 
preſented' to the world. If it cannot be openly recom- 
mended, it will effectually guard againſt the leaſt reproach 


or infinuation of its ſublety. Romith Baronets will be buſy, 


and Romiſh Prieſts will meddle. Perhaps the Secretary of 
that Society knows, whether theſe hints are true and juſti- 
fable. It ſurely will be underſtood, I am only ſpeaking of 
the ſpirit and tendency of the ſyſtem itſelf. 1 would carry cha- 
rity with me in my heart and in my hand, but I know that 
charity is, and muſt be, conſiſtent with a love to my coun- 
try, and to her rights civil and religious. If I am wrong, 
I tear, I muſt continue ſo. I have yet ſeen no argument to 
ſhake my conviction. 


I would ſay a few words on another part of my work. I 
have been under the neceſlit,”, at leaſt as I thought, of ap- 
pealing for illuſtration to writers of all ages and in various 
languages. There is an appearance of oſtentation in it, to 
which I mutt ſubmit. I certainly am of opinion with Ca- 
ſaubon, that it cannot be ſuppoſed, © facere aliquid ad veram 

pietatem 


* 


* the Proteſtant faith, ſo muſt ſhe now be the bulwark of Chriſ- 
„ tianity itſelf.” See the Biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Pretyman's ſer- 
mon before the King and Parliament at St. Paul's on the pub- 
lick thankſgiving on the 19th Dec. 1797. (Publiſhed in Feb. 
1798.) It is the compoſition of a man of learning and ability, 
written with great judgment, eloquence, and diſcernment of the 
ſigns of the times. 
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pietatem ſeu doQrinam, Græcà potius quam alia lingua 
loqui.” (f) * Certainly not. But to enforce and to illuſ- 
trate any poſition, the language of poets, and the dignity 
and ſpirit of ancient eloquence and hiſtory in the original 
words, are of no mean aſſiſtance. The nature and full force 
of this work could not have been ſuſtained without the 
notes, in which the moſt important ſubjeAs, ſacred, moral, 
and political, are occaſionally diſcuſſed. But I have gene- 
rally given, in Engliſh, the ſubſtance of the alluſions, con- 
tained in the learned languages which are brought forward. 


I would not have any one think, that an appeal to the 
higher poets of modern Italy is either trifling or diſgraceful. 
No man ever felt the power of poetry, if he retuſed his 
homage to Dante, Petrarch, Arioſto, and Taſſo; I mean, 
if their language was familiar to him. 


In their primal poet there is an originality and a hardi- 
hood of antiquity. The ſoul of Dante was dark and ſullen : 


it was proud, and full of his wrongs. Frons læta parum, et 


dejecto lumina vultu. He paſſed through imaginary realms 
without the ſun, to the confines of light and hope. The 
day ſhone full upon him, and the beams were from on high. 
His draught of men and their paſſions is eternal. His 
language was like himſelf, deep and full of matter: its 
ſtrength and harmony may be belt expreſſed by his Tuſcan 
brother : 


Aſpro concento, orribile armonia 
D'alte querele, d'ululi, e di ſtrida, 
Iſtranamente concordar s'udia. (u) 


As 


(7 Is. Caſaub. Exercitat. 16. ad Annales Eccleſiaſt. Baronii, 
(u) Arivoſto, O. F. c. 14. 
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As to Petrarch; we are led by every milder feeling to the 
retreat of Valcluſa. The ſtrain of the poet is yet ſofter 
than the breeze, or the murmur of his fountain. (v) Yet 
was he not without energy. His ſubject was ſometimes 
high and holy. He was familiar with death, and his 
breathings were after immortality. He too could deſcribe 
the diſruption of the mortal veil, and the departure of the 
ſoul, 


Svegliata fra gli ſpirti eletti, 
Ove nel ſuo Fattor Alma $'interna ! 


[ will not purſue this theme; and of Arioſto and Taſſo it 
would be idle to ſpeak. But you will permit me to obſerve, 
that the three greateſt maſters of heroick verſe, in unta- 
boured eaſe and flowing dignity, are, to my apprehenſion 
and judgment, Homer, Arioſto, and the glory of Spain, 
Alonzo d'Ercilla(x). I have, without intention indeed, but 
with the privilege of a letter, deſcanted a little on a favou- 
rite incidental topick. For when ] hear the language of 
Italy, under theſe mighty maſters, calied frivolous and light, 
cannot paſs it without a moment's vindication. In my 
opinion they itrengthen and harmonize both the intellect 


and the ear. My references to them are however very 
few. 


I am told, I am forgiven for my Latin; but for the Greek, 
not ſo eaſily. In this particular indeed, I am rather ſurpriſed 
that no man of toit has ſaid of my notes, They are Greek 


© {nvocations 


(v)"Q ome amo Tov tua dtera rn u even Tig bh aw arr; Peers. 
Such is the harmonious proſe which diſtinguiſhes the critical 
writings of the great Halicarnaſſian. Epiſt. ad. Cn. Pompeium. de 
Platone, Sect, 2. 


(x) The Author of the Araucana. 
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& invocations to call fools into a circle.” (y) Certainly there 
will be Halos round the brighteſt luminaries; and it muſt. 
be confeſſed, that many of my notes have ſuch a circular 
appearance. If ſome galled theologian ſhouid be diſpoſed 
to banter, and to queſtion the validity of my Greek ordina- 
tion, he would perhaps ſhrewdly remind me of the Council 
of Florence in 1439, when the Greek and Latin churches 
propoſed, as a principle of union, that the Greeks ſhould 
alter their manuſcripts from the Latin. He might tell me 
of that celebrated Fadus cum Græcis,“ ſo well known 
among the ſacred manuſcript criticks. And if 1 were to 
adduce from the great Eraſmus, my © Capita argumento- 
rum contra moroſos quoſdam et indoctos“ (z); I ſhould be 
reminded by Dr. ParR, that I have not the erudition of 
Eraſmus, or the gentle manners of the ferene Sepulveda. 
Mr. Knight would remand me to the Greek alphabet (to 
any one, | hope, but his own), and his modeſty would 
attempt ſome jucundity from the Luſus Priapi. I will 
endure them all. I have patience and pity too. 


I know you were ſurpriſed, when you found me beſet 
with poetaſters, and rhetoricians, and commentators, and 
old ſeventh- farm boys, that I was ſo patient. In truth I 
thought there might be ſome remedy. Yet I will own, 
that when I ſee ſo many heads around me deprived of the 
ſubſtance of ſenſe, I am perpetually calling for the ampoll7 
of Aſtolpho, that ſacred veſſel which he brought from the 
upper regions. 


Che tempo E ormai, ch' ai capi voti o macri 
Di ſenno, fi ſoccorri con ampolla (a). 


5 But 


( 3) Shakspeare's As You Like It. Act 2. 
(z) Nov. Teſt. by Eraſmus in 1595. 5th Edit. 
(a) Arioſto. O. F. Cant. 38. 
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But I ſhould have too much on my hands, and I recall my 
wiſh. In the political, as well as in the mere literary world, 
there is more to do in that way than I can attempt. 


A few drops from this ampolla might now and then, on 
particular occaſions, fall on the Miniſter himſelf, who now 
in his taxes appears as the political Hecate (+), or Diana, in 
their triple forms. Some of it alſo might be ſpared for Earl 
Fitzwilliam with good effect; but I ſhould be unwilling to 
waſte the precious liquor on the noble head of his Grace 
of Bedford. Some creſts are indeed vulnerable ; but the 
natural conſtitution is ſometimes ſo radically impaired, that 
when the head is once opened, it is in vain to think of cloſ- 
ing it. Mr. Horne Tooke, for inſtance, is out of the reach 
of art, I would only ſet up the bidental at the bookſeller's 
door at Wimbledon. It will at leaſt ſerve as a land-mark 
for the French on their firſt invaſion. As tothe © mendici, 
mimi, balatrones,” what can be done ? The moſt infamous 
are the moſt contented. But there are minor members of 
the great democratick body, and all have not the ſame office. 


(5) Hecate is termed in the Argonauticks of Orpheus, 


x Yet there is a marvellous uſe (and they underſtand it better 
A than 
1 | 
"* 

- 


VB Tpioroxapnyo; iTeiv, once , urs Tayrey, 


Tapraperaig Exari, (v. 974-) Edit. Eſchenback. p. 66. 


For the Diana Tpcogpe;, look at the gems of Fulvius Urfinus,— 
It is odd, that Lycophron, in all the darkneſs of his prophetick 
3 tong, chanting forth the powers, u: Apne tar, couples together 
E Bellona and Minerva, “ ka. Ew., xa: Tprytrmrog Ga. Caſſand- 
v. 519. What is the allegory? It ſeems as if war and wiſdom 
might be joined together; but the ſooner the union can be dif 
ſolved, the better. 
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than we do) in that which every joint ſupplieth. I ſhould 
leave Mr. "Tierney (c), with ſome little hope, to the diſci- 
pline of Cocker and Oldfield (d). He may perhaps improve 
in calculation; but | think it will be ſome time before his 
anti-profeſſional prattle will impoſe on another boy-com- 
mittee on a conteſted election. The drops of the ampolla 
would never pencirate the thick rotundity of Mr. Nicholls (e); 
but they might inſinuate themſelves through the zig-zag 
crevices of Sir John Sinclair's head. If we paſs to ſub- 
jects of lighter moment, even the Bavian drops from 
Mr. Gifford have fallen off, like oil, from the plumage of 
the Florence and Cruſcan geeſe. At home alſo, I am 
ſorry that his ſucceſs is imperfect. I am told, that Mr. 
Greathead and Mr. Merry yet write and talk; and Mr. 
Jerningham (poor man ) fill continues filter than his ſheep. 


But a truce to this badinage. Like the Warrior of Ithaca, 
I would appear but for a ſeaſon, and for a peculiar purpoſe, 
in ſuch a garb. It is neceſſary new to aſſume thoſe higher 
funQions to which I am called, to claim for myſelf, and 
to vindicate the undoubted right (f) and : dignity 
of the Satirick muſe. 


Tuuruln pareroy FOAvunTY; Odverrtv, 
AATO & EHI MEFAN OYAON ! v Cir nde Qagerers 
Joy tummy, Taxa; 0 tyyivar rg 


Arve go e xo ( 
I had 


(c) M. P. for the Borough. (4) An obſcure writer on the 
Boroughs, The ſad hiſtorian of that tainted plain,” (e) M. P. 
for Tregony. 


J u daaos Mega xrν,? :. Pind. Pyth. 1. (g) Hom, Od. 22, 
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had once a thought, as you adviſed me, of analyſing 
the following poem. But to what effect, and for what uſe ? 
To men, like you, it is needleſs or preſumptuous: to 
others, it is ſuperfluous. I am indeed confident, that when 
all the perſonal objects of my praiſe or cenſure ſhall have 
paſſed from the ſcene, this work will be found to contain 
principles of government, polity, religion, morality, edu- 
cation, criticiſm, poetry, and literature, worthy of being 
tranſmitted to another age. I have indeed already ſaid 
much: but I thing I have ſomething more to ofter to my 
country, if the bleſſing of ſtrength and health ſhould 
graciouſly be extended and continued to me. I mean, if 
T ſee a proper occaſion to preſent it, and if England ſhould 
not be abſorbed in the vortex and abhorred gulf of demo- 
cracy and tyranny, 


Still perhaps I am incautious in my words. I can pro- 
miſe little. However that may be, my principle is and ever 
has been, that“ No MAN LIVETH UNTO HIMSELF,” 
for his own little pleaſures, or mean gratifications, or low 
unworthy paſſions, the dirty family of ſelfiſhneſs, which by 
the law of Providence defeats its own purpoſes. I ſpeak 
not of a romantick, impraQticable, general good, but of the 
ſpecifick benefit which an individual may and can confer 
on his feYow-creatures, in his own limited ſphere of action, 


by a continued exertion of the faculties or talents, with 
which he feels himſelf entruſted. 


Well-withers to their country are, above all things, 
deſirous of the ſteady light of Literature, and of the day- 
ſpring from on high. Yet whatever they or we may hope, 
the horizon may perhaps be now illuminated with its 
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departing beams. Iwill yet ſtrive to be full of hope, 
though in ſome paſſing moments of dejection, the ſtrain 
of the Florentine poet, in all its melancholy harmony, dwells 
on my ear: Penſa, che gueſts di mai non raggiorna ! (b) 


But let us till contemplate the glory which was caſt 
round other times. I will therefore conclude this letter, by 
complying with your requeſt, in offering you a very few 
ideas on the chief Satiriſts of ancient and of modern fame. 
I may be ſingular perhaps; but if I except Lucitivs, 
(who is known to us only by detached lines and ſhort paſ- 
ſages,) in my opinion, the fulneſs of the Satirical glory 
never ſhone but on $1x POETS: © Quos orbe ſub omni 
Jam vix ſeptena numerat Sapientia fama.” 


The character of Luci ius, the inventor of Satire, was 
reſpected by Scipio and Lælius. They were his friends. 
Poetaſters, rhetoricians, -and- even men of high quality and 
of conſular rank, were often the ſubjects of his cenſure. I 
know not what a modern French Directory might do with 
a man of his character; but Lucilius enjoyed reſpect and 
impunity in the Roman Republick. Horace in the 
politeſt age, under the deſpotiſm of Auguſtus, inſinuated 
himſelf into the graces of the Emperor: yet he was pecu- 
liarly ſtudious to mark the obnoxious, fooliſh, or wicked 
characters of his age. He was careful not to be miſunder- 
ſtood. He noted the name, the profeſſion, and the rank 
of thoſe whom he devoted to undying ridicule, or conſigned 
to the eternity of fame. Auguſtus and Mæcenas well knew 
the value of ſuch a poet. They looked to the ſtability of 
government and the empire of good ſenſe, and found them 
intimately connected with literature and poetry, In the 


time 
(4) Dante Parad. 
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time of Nero and Trajan, Juvenal and Perſius exerted a ſe- 
verity without playfulneſs, and veiled themſelves in ob- 
ſcurity, yet without being miſunderſtood. They applied 
directly and irreſiſtibly to the inmoſt feelings of the heart, 
callous and depraved as it was. The writers were either 
ſpared or neglected; but their works were admired and 
circulated. I know the perſon to whom I am now addreſſing 
myſelf too well to enter into a criticiſm on Horace, Ju- 
venal, or Perſius. Mr. Dryden indeed has done it al- 
ready. 


An interval of ages paſſed, dark and barbarous. The 
power of Satire, in its full and legitimate ſtrength, was 
never again felt till the reign of Louis the fourteenth of 
France. Then appeared a Poet, ſecond to none of his 
predeceſſors. A philoſopher without being wordy, the 
friend of ſenſe and of virtue, a gentleman in principle, 
independent in ſpirit, and fearleſs of enemies, however 
powerful from their malignity or formidable from their rank. 
This extraordinary man was BoILEAu. If I am not deceiv- 
ed, there is ſomething in his compoſitions ſo finiſhed, ſo 
removed from conceit and forced thought; there is ſuch 
an ardent zeal for propriety in ſentiment and in expreſſion; 
ſuch a ſenſe of the dignity of the human character, when 
undebaſed ; ſuch a hatred of hypocriſy ; ſuch a love of 
purity ; ſuch an abhorrence of all profaneneſs and inde- 
cency, and even of.indelicacy ; that I am not able to name 
a man whoſe works, as a poet and a critick, may be read 
and ſtudied with equal advantage. Even his compliments, 
though rather lofty, to Louis the fourteenth are all con- 
ceived in the language of a gentleman and a man of genius, 
who feels that he is conferring honour, not receiving it. 


| The majeſty of the French monarch, in that cultivated age, 
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was ſurely as worthy of homage as the deity of the Roman 
Auguſtus, 


To read the works of Boittauv with full advan- 
tage, ſome accuracy of knowledge, and ſome inſight 
into the delicacy of the ancient French language are 
required. I call their language ancient, which exiſted 
before the revolution, for I ſcarce underſtand the modern 


democratick jargon. * Grave virus munditias pepulit.” It 


is alſo neceſſary to have a perception of the peculiar caſt 
of the French poetry, and of the conſtruction of the verſe. 
An allowance muſt be made for the language itſelf, which 
is not poetical as contradiſtinguiſhed to proſe, but forcible, 
terſe, and well adapted to the condenſation of ſatirical 
expreſſion. As a writer, I think him original. What he 
has borrowed, he almoſt ſeems to have reſtored to its 
proper place. He alternately aſſumes the characters of 
the three great Romans; and maintains an honourable 
conteſt for the maſtery. Equal to either of them taken 
ſingly, and in the merit of compoſition, ſometimes their 
ſuperior. He is their true and lawful brother. There is a 
fraternal league between them, which no friend to good 
literature, good poetry, and good manners, will ever ſuffer 
to be broken, 


Nearly at the ſame period, after ſome momentary gleams 
and ſtrong flaſhes in the horizon, Satire aroſe in England. 
When I name D&rYDEN, I comprehend every varied 
excellence of our poetry. In harmony, ſtrength, modu- 
lation, rythm, energy, he firſt diſplayed the full power 


of the Engliſh language. My buſineſs with him at pre- 


ſent, is only as a Satiriſt. I will be brief; I ſpeak to 
the intelligent. He was the firſt poet who brought to per- 


ſeQion, what I would term, © The Allegory of Satire.“ 
Fables 
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Fables indeed, and apologues, and romances, have always 
been the moſt ancient modes of reproof and cenſure. It 
was the peculiar happineſs of Dryden to give an eternal 
ſenſe and intereſt to ſubjeAs which are tranſitory. He 
placed his ſcene on the ground of actual hiſtory. The 
reader of every age has an intereſt in the delineation of cha- 
racters and names, which have been familiar to him from 
his earlieſt years. He is already prepared, and feels a 
predilection for the ſubject. This accommodation of 
ancient characters to exiſting perſons has a peculiar force 
in the age to which it is addreſſed; and poſterity reads with 
delight a poem founded on priſtine ſtory, and illuſtrated 
by the records of modern times. 


Dryden's power of Satire has been generally acknow- 
ledged in his Mac-Flecknoe: but his maſter-piece is 
that wonderful and unequalled performance, Abſalom and 
Achitophel. He preſents to us an heroick ſubjeQ in heroick 
numbers, a well-conſtructed allegory, and a forcible appeal 
to our beſt feelings and paſſions. He paints the horrors of 
anarchy, ſedition, rebellion, and democracy, with the 
pencil of Dante, or of Michael Angelo; and he gives the 
ſpeeches of his heroes with the ſtrength, propriety, and 
correAneſs of Virgil, It is Satire in its higheſt form: but 
it is Satire addreſſed to the few. It is not adapted to the 
general effect of this ſpecies of poetry. In my opinion, 
Dryden has not the ſtyle and manner of Horace, or Juvenal, 
or Perſius, or Boileau. Pope called him“ unhappy,” 
from the looſeneſs of the age in which he lived. He has 
enthuſiaſm, majeſty, ſeriouſneſs, ſeverity, gravity, ſtrength 
of conception, and boldneſs of imagery. But ſprightlineſs, 
gaiety, an eaſy badinage, an occaſional playfulneſs, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the general effect of ſatirical poetry, were all 
C 2 wanting 


(96-3 
wanting to him. Perhaps his genius was too ſublime. He 
could not, or he would not, deſcend to the minutiæ which 
are often required, to the anecdotes, and the paſſing traits of 


the time. His ſatire had an original character. It was the 
ſtrain of Archilochus ſounding from the Hre of Alczus. 


Tur SIXTH and laſt of this immortal Brotherhood, in 
the fulneſs of time, and in-the maturity of poetical power, 
came Po PE. All that was wanting to his illuſtrious pre- 
deceſſor found its conſummation in the genius, knowledge, 
correct ſenſe, and condenſation of thought and expreſſion, 
which diſtinguiſh this poet. The tenour of his life was 
peculiarly favourable to his office. He had frft cultivated 
all the flowery grounds of poetry. He had excelled in 
deſcription, in paſtoral, in the pathetick, and in general 
criticiſm; and had given an Engliſh exiſtence in perpe- 
tuity to the Father of all poetry. Thus honoured, and with 
theſe pretenſions, he left them all for that excellence, for 
which the maturity of his talents and judgment ſo eminently 
deſigned him. Familiar with the great ; intimate with the 
polite ; graced by the attentions of the fair; admired by the 
learned; a favourite with the nation; independent in an 
acquired opulence, the honourable product of his genius 
and induſtry ; the companion of perſons diſtinguiſhed for 
birth, high faſhion, rank, wit, or virtue; and reſident in the 
centre of all publick information and intelligence ; every 
avenue to knowledge and every mode of obſervation were 
open te his curious, prying, piercing, and unwearied intel- 
lect. His works are ſo generally read and ſtudied, that I 


ſhould not merely fatigue, but I ſhould almoſt inſult you 
by ſuch a needleſs diſquiſitior. 


As 


(1 
As adiſciple of theſe great maſters, and full of that ſpirit 


which an unbroken and an honourable intimacy with their 
works has inſpired, I now preſent myſelf a votary at their 
temple ; and in ſome meaſure clothed in the robes of their 
hereditary prieſthood, I would alſo enter, and offer my obla- 
tion at the high altar of my country. But if, unworthy of 


this hallowed inveſtment and interior miniſtry, the door of 


the ſanQuary is cloſed upon me; I ſhall retire without a 
murmur, and with devotion unimpaired worſhip in the 
veſtibule. You can beſt: judge of my motives, who have 
known moſt intimately the nature and extent of my ſtudies, 
ſolitary ſo long in their acquirement, and now publick at 
laſt in their application and in their end. With a neceſſary 
indulgence for all my frailties, vices, errors, follies, and 


imperfections, and with the partiality of friendſhip, you, 


and ſuch as you, may perhaps allow me to apply to myſelf, 
with ſome little variation, the words of the moſt fervid 
poet of antiquity : 


Non tenues ignavo pollice chordas 
Pulſo, ſed Aurunci reſidens in margine templi 
Audax magnorum tumulis adcanto Magiſtriim, 


I am, &c. &c. 
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THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


— 


Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem præ grandi cum ſene palles, 
Aſpice et bec, fi forte aliquid decoBtius audis ; 
Inde vaporatà lector mihi ferveat aure. 
FERS, SAT. 1. 


1 


P R E F A C E 
TO THE FIRST DIALOGUE (a) 


OF THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


Tre importance of the ſubje& of this Poem, and the 
neceſſity of ſuch an appeal to the kingdom at this time, are 
the beft reaſons which I can offer for its publication. 
But in regard to the various matters which are conſidered 
in the following compoſition, I recommend to my readers 
a paſſage from a collection of the moſt pleaſing and inform- 
ing treatiſes in natural philoſophy which I ever read, or I 
believe ever were written; I mean the Chemical Eſſays 
by Dr. Watſon, the preſent Biſhop of Landaff; (3) 
The paſſage is this; “ Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Bentley 

66 met 


(a) Firſt printed in May 1794. (5) Vol. 4. p. 25. 
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or 


« met accidentally in London, and on Sir Iſaac's inquiring 
* what Philoſophical Purſuits were carrying on at Cam- 
bridge, the DoQor replied, None; for when you 
go a hunting, Sir Iſaac, you kill all the game; you have 
left us nothing to purſue.” “ Not ſo,” ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, “ you may ſtart a variety of game in every 
«© buſh, if you will but take the trouble to beat for it.“ 
* And ſo in truth it is,“ (obſerves Biſhop Watſon) © every 
object in nature affords occaſion for philoſophical expe- 
* riment.” I may add, that ſuch a ſtate of ſociety and of 
literature, as the preſent, affords occaſion for numerous 
experiments and obſervations, without any danger of mutual 
interference. 


in this Poem no imitation whatſoever is intended of 
any former writer, or of any former poem. Ut was 
wr.tten upon no private motive whatſoever ; but ſimply and 
ele) as the conduit of the perſons mentioned or alluded to, 
or the manner of their compoſitions, or the principle of 
their writings, tend to influence and affect the learning, the 
government, the religion, the publick morality, the fublick 
bappineſs, and the publick ſecurity of this Nation. My in- 
tentions are juſt and juſtifiable to reaſonable men, who 
will reflect on what has paſſed, and is paſſing before them. 
We muſt indeed be ſenſible, that it is new no longer a 
mere ſport of the pen, a light ſkirmiſh, or a random 
ſhaft, the © Apolline bellum puerile pharetrz,” which 
is alone demanded ; but our weapons muſt be inſtruments 
of war, able to break down the ſtrong holds of anarchy, 
impiety, and rebellion, and mighty to vindicate the 
powers of legitimate authority. In every region of Europe 
there ſhould have been a common cauſe. But in no 
kingdom, except Great Britain, has that cauſe been 
| maintained 
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maintained in full integrity. While I am writing, we are 
convulſed to our centre; and yet in the midſt of fear, we 
are impudently and wickedly told, there is no cauſe of 
alarm. 


Talia dum celebro, ſubitam civilis Erinnys 
Tarpeio de monte facem, Phlegræaque movit 
Prælia; ſacrilegis lucent Capitelia tædis, 

Et Senonum fut ias Latiæ ſumpſere cohortes (c) 


We may (for we can) all of us contribute to the aſſiſt- 
ance, the comfort, and the good of others, and to the 
ſtability of ſocial happineſs. The ſword, the voice, and 
the pen muſt be reſolutely and decifively called into action, 
for defence, for counſel, for admonition, and for cenſure. 
Satirical writings muſt ſubmit to the imputation of ill- 
nature, though I ſee no neceſſary connection between 
them. In my opinion, Satire has nothing to do with 
good-nature, or with il|-nature. Its office reſpeQs the 
publick good alone, and the intereſts of the community. Tt 
is frequently deſigned to ſupply the laws, in thoſe caſes 
which are bevond their juriſdiction. From ſuch courts it 
appeals to perhaps a ſtill higher tribunal, that of publick 
opinion, charaQer, and reputation. 


Such are my ideas; yet I am ſure I have nothing of the 
wild American in my compoſition; I never wiſhed to 
deſtroy any man, either to inherit his. wit or plunder him 
of his underſtanding. But I will bow to no Cyrill of 
Alexandria, to no executive director of a modern republick, 
to no lordly preſident of factious councils, of democratick 
delegates, or of ſocieties in open defiance of eſtabliſhed 
authority in regulated empires. There is darkneſs mixed 
| with 


(e) Statius Sylv. Lib. 5, Carm. 5.—Senoxes were the Gauls or 
French, 
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with fire, and volumes of ſmoke are rolling from the 
mouth of the cavern. I love no atheiſt French Biſhops, 
nor untrocked grammarians in England. Horne Tooke is 
fill living, and Edmund Burke is no more. SoL 0ccu- 
Bur I hope Mr. Pitt will aſſure us of the old prodigy, 
Nox nulla ſecuta eſt!” 


We muſt now all aſſiſt in our various capacities, and feel 
and act as publick men. In times like theſe we may aſſume 
a virtue, a character, a courage, and a firmneſs, not ori- 
ginally our own. I proteſt I have no private animoſity in 
my nature; but I come forth (boldly enough, I will confeſs, 
but as I ought to do) in behalf of my country, her litera- 
ture, her laws, her religion, and her government. Nor 
would I publiſh this ſatirical Poem, but from a full tonvic- 
tion of. its tendency to promote the publick welfare, in its 
degree and according to its ſubject, when it is (if it ever 
ſhould be) fudied and conſidered with impartiality. 


THE 
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THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


4A SATIRICAL POEM. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. (a) 
=—=——— 
Fingimus hec, altum Satira ſumente cothurnum ? 


Nos utinam wani ! 


* J uy, Sat. * 


— — . 


THE AUTHOR AND OCTAVIUS. 


THE AUTHOR. 


I wHo once deem'd my race of labour run, 
And camps, and courts, and crowds, and ſenates ſhun, 
Still to the publick raiſe no venal voice, 

In the full freedom ofa Briton's choice, 
Through tracts aloft on daring pinions rove, | 
Where'er by duty borne, or led by Ive. 


{a Firſt publiſhed in May 1794. 


Yet 


. 


Vet not unconſcious of this awful age, 


I mark what new conflicting ſyſtems rage, 
Syſtems which laugh to ſcorn th' avenging rod, 
And hurl defiance to the throne of Gop ; 
Shake peſtilence abroad with madd'ning ſweep, 


And grant no pauſe—but everlaſting ſleep! ( 
Blood-guiltineſs their crime; with hell they cope: 
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W i! No fleſh, no ſpirit now muſt reſt in hope, 


But under foliage dark, and cypreſs gloom, 
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The (c) ſculptur'd mock'ry marks and ſeals the tomb. 
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New lights on all, but on the poet, riſe; 


23 — 


Still can he ſmile, and with no murm'ring ſighs 
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Can own well-pleas'd, that now the meaneſt Bard, 
Bavius, (d) or Maro, finds the ſame regard. 20 


Not 


—— 2 24 APIS we, 


{+) "This alludes to the French decree which in 1793 aboliſhed, 
h 1 by law, a futurity of exiſtence. Impiety and abſurdity are the na- 


—— by * 
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tural conſequences of their principles. 


{c) The French have alſo decreed, that in every church-yard trees 
ſhall be planted, and the figure of ſleep erected pointing to the 
tombs ; and this ſleep they decree to be eternal. 


N. B. This was the fact, when this Fir Part of the Purſuits 


of Literature was Ai publiſhed in May 1794.—It may be ſo - 
— 
again, or may be at this moment, 1796. 


( 


Not as Mæcenas once with partial ray 
Illum'd the riſing glories of his day; 
Whoſe orb the Mantuan plains alone would warm, 


Or beam propitious on the Sabine farm. 
QOCTA VIDS 


Why ſhould you write? the world is now ſo fickle, 
Scarce 1s there room for Sheridan (e) and Tickell; 
And 


{d) The name ſuggeſts the honourable mention of a poem lately 
publiſhed, under the title of The Bavian,” or an Imitation of 
the firſt Satire of Perfius. Quæ tibi, gue tali reddam pro carmine 
dona — L hough the author profeſſes to be converſant only among 
the /heep-folds at preſent, he threatens a deſcent upon the nobler 
and more re/uJant animals. If this be a firſt production, the poet 
muſt proceed with the conſciouſneſs of genius: he has the ground 
work of all excellence, good ſenſe, and a knowledge of juſt and 
harmonious expreſſion. He has divulged his name imprudently,— 
Such compoſitions require ſecreſy for their effect; eſpecially if they 
are publiſhed at an carly period of life, and ſtill more if the poet 
commences his career with Satire. Mr. Pope ſuffered © pure de- 
ſcription to hold the place of ſenſeꝰ for a long time, before he took 
his proper ſtation. The author of The Baviad has taken ſome 
pleaſant trouble off my hands. The Albums, the Laura- Marias, 
the Jerninghams, Antony Paſquins, Mary Robinſons, Piozzis and 
Bozzi's ; the © Phillidas, Hypfipilas, vatum et plorahile ſi quid.“ 
Unfortunately there are too many left. (1794.) 
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And though in tone ſonorous, bliche or grand, 
The loud Laurentian (g) trumpet, through the land 
Sound Pitt, and Prettyman, and Roſe, and Rolle, 
With ſtrength of Stentor, but Mezentian ſoul; 30 
ThE Doc rox may for Fox and Portland (i) vouch, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, (ii) but empty pouch. 
Why 


(e) R. B. SuRERIDAxN, Efq. M. P. I am ſorry to ſay of this extra- 
ordinary man, that in the realms of wit and humour he is now 
ſilent. Unus ſceptra potitus, cadem aliis ſopitu' quiete eſt.” 


Why is it ſo? Politicks are tranſitory; wit is eternal. 


(Cf) Since this was written, the publick has loſt this very ingeni- 
ous man. Ile was the happieſt of any occaſional writer in his day: 
happy alike in the ſubject and in the execution of it. I mention 
with pleaſure'** Anticipation, the Wreath of Faſhion, c. c. Cc.“ 
and I wiſh to preſerve the name and remembrance of ſuch a man 
as Mr. Tickell. Pocts and ingenious men, who write on occaſional 
ſubjects with great ability, are too often loſt in the moſt unde- 
ſerved oblivion, But we muſt rècollect, that even ſuch a poem as 
The Abſalom and Achitophe!” of Dryden himſelf (in my opi- 
nion, his greateſt production) was but accaſanal, and written for 
a party. 


{g) It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader of the political 
compoſition of the Rolliad and the Probationary Odes by Dr. 
Laurence and Company. (1794.) 


(49) 
Why muſt you ſeek this ſad Cumæan ſhore ? 
Or why to genius give one victim more ? 


AUTHOR 


Forgive me: all conſpire to waſte my time; 
Languor, and care, and ſolitude, and rhyme : 
Now while each Sage, to fame and ſcience known, 
Or leaves the field of life, or liſtleſs grown, 
Reviews his trophies with an idle pride, (+) 
Sick of the dunces riſing at his fide. 40 
D "i 


iI know not for whom the Doctor will ao vouch ; I am not 
called upon to vouch for the Doctor (1796.) 
«© Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
* Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 


(ii) Shakſpeare ſays, © With ſpectacles on noſe and pouch on 
fide.” I am contented fimply to admire Doctor Lawrence's 
ſpeQacles, but I have ventured to qualify his pouch—I wrote this 
in 1794. Doctors Commons and the Houſe of Commons are re- 
commended in all the chronick caſes of the deficiens crumena, and 
are found to be excellent reſtoratives. (1798.) 


(&) I allude to ſuch publications as, Proſe on ſeveral occaſions, 
accompanied by ſome Pieces in Verſe. By George Colman, 
(Senior.“ I think, however, that it is a provident wiſdom, in 
men of great abilities, like Mr. Colman, to collect and publiſh 
what they wiſh to deliver to poſterity as heir own, Poſthumous 
works are rarely to be conſidered in that light. 


„ 


If I may write, let Proteus (1) Prieſtley tell, 


He writes on all things, but on nothing well ; 
Who, 
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(1) Proteus Prieſttey.—There is one very material difference be- 
tween this Proteus and his nameſake of antiquity. Of the latter 
it is recorded, Sine vi non ulla dabit præcepta;ꝗ now our Proteus 
gives “ precept upon precept, line upon line; here a little and 
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there a little ;”” and is continually obtruding bis oracles upon the 
publick, without any compu/ſion at all, upon every ſubject which 
can, or which cannot be known. I believe that Dr. Prieſtley would 
diſpute very zinte//;gibly upon the famous Germanick queſtion, 
* Utrum Chimæra bombinans in vacuo poſſit comedere ſccundas 
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© intentiones.“ 
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As to Dr. Prieſtley's Xing- Killing wiſhes and opinions take a few 
words: “ IT is TO BE REGRETTEY, that the ſituation of things 
was ſuch, that THE SENTENCE (of DEATH on Charles the Firſt) 
could not be paſſed by the WHOLE NATION, OR THEIR REPRE=- 
SENTATIVES, ſolemnly ASSEMBLED for that purpoſe.” Prieſtley 
on Government. page 39. Are the words and the meaning plain ? 
How muſt this Reverend Deputy Eled to the National Conven- 
tion of France have exulted on the 21ſt of January, 1793!!! 
The Deputy, however, had the wiſdom of the ſerpent in not 
taking his ſeat, though he could not aſfume the innocence of the 
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The late Mr. Gibbon well underſtood Dr. Prieſtley's character 
and opinions, and expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly on that ſubject. No 
man of diſcernment can ſee their direct tendency but with repro- 
bation, and ſometimes not without fear and horror! (1994.)— 
Lord Sheffeld has lately publiſhed the correſpondence between 
Mr. G. and Dr. P. in the firſt volume of Mr. Gibbon's Poſthumous 
Works, 4to. Theſe letters are not unworthy of attention, {1 796.) 
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Virg. Georg. L. 4. 
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Who, as the dzmon of the day decrees, 
Air, books, or water makes with equal eaſe. 
May not | ſtrive amid this motley throng, 
All pale and penſive as I muſe along ? 


OCTAVIUS. 


Say, would your thought to Homer's pomp aſpire, 


Or wake to loftieſt rapture Pindar's (h lyre ? 
Go 


» (m) Pindar's Lyre.—In this verſe 1 ſpeak of the great Theban 
but there is an obſcure perſon, ſtiling himſelf PETER PIN DAR, of 
whom I ſhall ſay a few words. This man certainly poſſeſſes a 
mind by no means uuinformed, and a ſpecies of humour ; but it 
is exhauſted by a repetition of the ſame manner, and nearly the 
ſame ideas, even to diſguſt. He has the power of rhyming ludi- 
crouſly, and is ſometimes even gifted with poetry ; and finally, he 
is puffed up with a vanity and ſelf- conceited importance, almoſt 
without a parallel. This ob/cure man has contrived, by theſe qua- 
lifications, to thruſt himſelf upon the publick notice, and become 
the ſcorn of every man of character and of virtue. Such is the 
blaſphemy, ſuch is the impicty, the obſcenity, the impudence 
and the contempt of all decent reſpect, which pervade his numer- 
ous pamphlets in verſe, that the reader is ill repaid by the lively. 
ſallies of humour which frequently animate this maſs of crudities. 
I form my judgement from bis works, and not from any acquaint- 


ance whatever with the man. 


Yet I hear that “ he breathes a warm conſtitutions! ſpirit,” 
becauſe, forſooth, he has told us in ſome trumpery ode, of the 
D 2 neceſſity 


( 52 ) 
Go then and view, ſince clos'd his cloiſter*d day, 


The ſelf-ſupported melancholy Gray: () 50 
Dark 


neceſſity of a Aing, or a lag, or a nail; after hehas perpetually re- 
viled and held up to ſcorn every maſter principle, by which go- 


vernment and ſociety are maintained. I will not waſte a verſe on 


ſuch a character; but ſay honeſtly and plainly, that though I can 


often ſmile, and ſometimes be pleaſed, with the humour and the 
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manner, yet I think I perceive ſuck a rooted depravity and malig- 
nity of heart that, from the confideration of his works, 1 can affirm 
almoſt unequivocally of this obſcure man, in the words of the 


ſevereſt writer of antiquity, 


Stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit opimum 
Pingue, caret culpa, neſcit quid perdat, et alto 
Demerſus, ſumma rurſum non bullit in unda.+ 


N. B. This man's works (now publiſhed) amount in value to 
above four guineas ; but we are informed that a ſet may be had for 


TWO GUINEAS AND A HALF IN 4TO, or for TWO GUINEAS in 


four volumes 8vo ! ! !—What an inducement to a purchaſer ! 
(r794.)—Poſterity (if it can he ſuppoſed that ſuch traſh ſhould 
exiſt) will be aſtoniſhed, that the prefent age could look with 
patience on ſuch malignant ribaldry; I am very ſorry, that Mr. 


Roſcoe in his admirable life of Lorenzo de Medici, and The 


Britiſh Critick, (I ſuppoſe inadvertently) ſhould give any portion 
of it the ſlighteſt approbation. For ſhame ! Non hec in federa ! 


(1796) 


— tes 


(n) This character of Mr. Gray is drawn from the conſideration 
of his Memoirs and Letters, publiſhed by Mr. Maso. 
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+ Pers. Sat. 3. v. 32. 


(i993 


Dark was his morn of life, and bleak the ſpring, 
Without one foſt'ring ray from Britain's king: (un) 
Granta's dull abbots caſt a ſide- long glance, 

And Levite gownſmen hugg'd their ignorance. 
With his high ſpirit ſtrove the maſter bard, 55 
And was his own exceeding great reward. (o) 


Saw you not Maſon ſtand with down-caſt eye, 
While great Auguſtus paſs'd unconſcious by? (+) 
| Till 


(un) If J have read Mr, Gray's Letters rightly, I believe he nei- 
ther ſought nor wiſhed for royal, favour. I wiſh, however, that 


it had been red to the firſt poet and the firſt ſcholar of the age. 


Mr. Gray roſe and ſhone forth, in the full brightneſs of his 
genius, in the reign of GEORGE THE SECOND, He was appointed 
Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory in the Univerfity of Cambridge, late in 


life, by the Duke of GRArros the Chancellor; at the particular 


recommendation (as it was ſtrongly believed) of Mr. STONEHEWER, 
Mr. Gray however was promoted (if the appointment can be 


called a promotion for ſuch a man) in the reign of GEORGE THE 
Tuisp. : 


(o) © Tam thy exceeding great reward.“ 
Geneſis, c. 15. v. 1. 
(f) The diſcernment of his Majeſty GzoxGs THE Trikd in 
poetical merit, is acknowledged in the patronage of Dr. Beattie, 


Author of The Minſtrel, and of Mr. Cowper, Author of The Taſk. 
Mr. Maſon muſt have been overlcoked for a particular reaſon. 1 


ſhrewdly 
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( 54 ) 
Till wrapt in terrors of avenging night, 
He ſtarts Macgregor () with dilated might. 60 


Have you not ſeen neglected Penroſe (7) bloom, 
Then ſink unhonout'd in a village tomb ? 
Content a curate's humble path he trod, 
Now, with the poor in ſpirit, reſts with Gop. 


To 


ſuſpect that Mr. Stonehewer (the common friend of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Maſon) could account dor it. (1 794.) 


— 


{q) See the Heroick Epiſtle to Sir William Chambers, and the 
Heroick Poſtſcript to the Publick, by Malcolm Macgregor, Eſq.— 
A friend of mine has aſſured me that I am wrong in this conjec- 
ture: and I muſt own that the Epiſtle to Shebbcare, and the Dean 
and the Squire, attributed to the ſame author, have ſomewhat 
diminiſhed, but not d:/troyed, my confidence in its probability, — 
The abilities of great men are generally verſatile. But as I have 
written the lines, they ſhall continue to ſtand as a tribute of grati- 
tude to a man, from whoſe acknowledged poetry I confeſs myſelf 
to have received much delight. The ſtrains of Muſæus and the 
Druid minſtrels have ſtill their charms; and he muſt have cold 
feelings who cannot be moved by the ſimplicity of Elfrida. The 
Engliſh Garden, though with a few faults, deſerves the thanks of 
every admirer of our national taſte, (1794-) See the Fourth Dia- 
logue of the P. of L, (1798.) 


+ The papers of the late Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) may 
poſſibly throw ſome light on this ſubject. (March 1798.) 
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6 
To worth untitled would your faney turn? 65 
The Muſe all friendleſs wept o'er Mickle's urn: 


Mickle, who bade the ſtrong poetic tide 
Roll o'er Britannia's ſhores in Luſitanian pride. 


AUTHOR. 


Then I muſt ſuit the temper of theſe times, 
Degraded now to mere hi/torick rhymes ; 70 
And laſt be haiPd in ſome ſagacious page, 

The fineſt, brighteſt poet of the age ; 


And that with grave ſolemnity ſo ſad, 
Faith, tis enough to make poor Hayley (f) mad. 


No: 


6 See the Flights of Fancy, 4to, by Thomas Penroſe, Curate 
of Newbury, Berks. The names of the poems alluded to are 
theſe, The Helmets, The Carouſal of Odin, and Madneſs. —He 
publiſhed theſe h:m/e/f, and no more; and I ſpeak of theſe. ' No 
author ſhould be judged for poſthumous works, publiſhed by friends, 
except he ordered them to be publiſhed after his deceaſe. 


(s) WiLLiam JuLius MiCKLE, a man of genius, and of great 
poetical powers. He tranſlated the Lad of Camoens in a free 
paraphraſtick manner, but with the ſpirit of an original poet. I 
never could account for the neglect of fo very poetical a work. 


(e) Hayley, —Piger ſcribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi rede, nam ut multum nil moror. 


+ Hor. 1. L. 1. Sat, 4. v. 12, 
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No: though in vain I may attempt to pleaſe, 75 
PII write with learning what I think with eaſe. 


What? from the Muſe, by cryptogamicꝶ ſtealth, (v) 


Muſt I purloin her native ſterling wealth? 
In 


The notes which Mr. Hayley, who is a very ingenious man and a 
pleaſing ſcholar, has written on his various poems are very amuſ- 
ing, and not unfrequently afford much inſtruction. Had he but 
learned the art of blotting, he might poſſibly have attained conſi- 
derable eminence, and preſerved it. But as he is in general too 
feeble, tedious, and inſufferably prolix, [une boutique de verbiage) 
conſequently, &c. &c. See Horace, who has pronounced an irre- 
verſible ſentence on all ſuch perſons ſtiling themſelves poets, how + 


ever voluminous their works may be. 


( See The Botanick Garden and the Loves of the Plants, 
by Dr. Darwin.”” I wiſh men would peruſe the treatiſe de Cauſis 
Corruptæ Eloquentiæ, before they attempt by prettineſſes, glit- 
tering words, points, conceits, and forced thoughts, to ſacrifice 
propriety and juſt imagery to the rage of mere novelty. This will 
always be the caſe, when writers in proſe, or verſe (if I may be 
allowed to uſe Sancho's phraſe a little metaphorically) “ want 
better bread than is made of wheat.” Modern ears are abſolutely 
debauched by ſach poetry as Dr. Darwin's, which marks the de- 
cline of ſimplicity and true taſte in this country. It is to England, 
what Seneca's proſe was to Rome, Abundat dulcibus vitiis. 


Dryden and Pope are the ſtandards of excellence in this 
ſpecies of writing in our language; and when young minds 
are 


Printed at the end of Tacitus, under the title“ Dialogus de 
& Oratoribus,“ one of the moſt finiſhed treatiſes of antiquity. 


FT Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 


6 


In filmy, gawzy, goſſamery lines, 

With /ucid language, and molt dark deſigns, 80 
In ſweet tetrandryan, monogynian (trains, 

Pant for a py/til{ in botanick pains ; 

On the luxurious lap of Flora thrown, 

On beds of yielding vegetable down, 

Raiſe luſt in pinks ; and with unhallow'd fire 

Bid the ſoft virgin violet expire ? (x) 86 


Is it for me to creep, or ſoar, or doze, 
In modith ſong, or faſhionable proſe ? (% 


To 


are rightly inſtituted in their works, they may, without much 
danger, read ſuch glittering verſes as Dr. Darwin's. They will 
then perceive the diſtortion of the ſentiment, and the harlotry of 
the ornaments. It would alfo be a happy thing for all naturaliſts, 
whether poets or writers in proſe, if they would, in the words of 
a true poet, © Look through nature up to Nature's God /”'— 
Dr. Darwin is certainly a man of great fancy ; but I will not ceaſe 
to repeat, that good writing and good poetry require ſomething 
more. 


Ou Ye i piroros Nu. 
Awea 0u7waxnre Meg 
Te 'TTvyorrh Pege v. 


(x) 1 would juſt hint that it is a matter of ſome curioſity to me 


do conceive, how young ladies are inſtructed in the terms of botany, 
which are very /gnifcant. | 


"0-3 
To pen with garreteers obſcure and ſhabby, 
Inſcriptive nonſenſe in a fancied Abbey; (=) 90 
Or ſome Warkworthian hermit tale endite, 
Such ditties as our goſſip ſpinſters write? 


Or mult I tempt ſome Novel's lulling theme, 
Bid the bright eye o'er Celeſtina (zz) ſtream; 
With 


(y) I allude to the poifing of ſentences, their triads, and 
other artificial diviſions of modern proſe, by which the whole 
ſimplicity and natural dignity of our Engliſh ſtyle is abandoned 
and loſt. 


(z) Such traſh as a vile pamphlet called Kilkhampton Abbey, 
&c. &c. &c. in ſhort the whole mugitus Labyrinthi.—Every age 
produces fimilar traſh, and this name ſerves as well as any other 
to mark my meaning in this place. 


(zz) Put for almoſt any modern novel, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Mary Robinſon, Mrs. &c. &c, though all 


of them are very ingenious ladies, yet they are too frequently 
whining or ſiſting in novels, till our girls' heads turn wild 


with impoſſible adventures, and now and then are tainted with 


Gemocracy.—Not ſo the mighty magician of THE MysTER1IES 
or UpoLeHo,} bred and nouriſhed by the Florentine Muſes 
in their ſacred ſolitary caverns, amid the paler ſhrines of Gothic 
ſuperſtition, and in all the drearineſs of inchantment : a poeteſs 
whom Arioſto would with rapture have acknowledged, as the 


La nudrita 
Damigella Trivulzia AL SACRO SPECO.* (1796.) 


t Mrs. ANNE RADCLIFFE., O. F. c. 46. 
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( 59 ) 


With fabled knights, and tales of ſlighted love, 
Such as our Spaniſh Cato (a) might approve? 96 


In 

I would ſay a word on Romances or Novels. No man of genius 
or judgment ever deſpiſed or neglected the great maſters in this 
uſeful and alluring ſpecies of writing, beginning with the Odyſſey 
of Homer. No works can be read with more delight and ad- 
vantage, when they are ſelected with difcrimination, They 
animate and improve the mind. Every perſon ſhould be well 
acquainted with the whole of Cervantes, of Le Sage's unequalled 
and unrivalle:l Gil Blas, and of Tom Jones, (that great comic 
epick poem) by Fielding. Theſe, perhaps, are all which it is 
neceſſary to read, They afford illuſtration to every event of 
life. | 


From theſe, with great caution, we muſt paſs to later writers. 
Smollet had much penetration, though he is frequently too vulgar 
to pleaſe; but his knowledge of men and manners is unqueſ- 
tionable, Of Sterne and Rouſſeau it is difficult to ſpeak without 
being miſunderſtood ; yet it is impoſſible to deny the praiſe of 
wit and originality to Yorick, or of captivating eloquence to * 
the philoſopher of vanity. Their imitators are below notice. I 


never read the Eloiſa without the pathetick exclamation of 
Dante, 


Per pid fiate gli occhi ci ſoſpinſe 

Quella lettura, et ſcolorocci il viſo; 

Ma ſolo un punto fu, quel che ci vinſe. 
Quando leggemmo, cominciai, Abi lafſo, 
Quanti dolci pen/ier, quanto defta 


Mend coſtoro al dolorqſo paſſe 4 


The Eloiſa is a very dangerous book, in its commencement, 
and I would particularly warn young perſons to avoid it. The 


1 Dant. Iuf. c. 
book 


( 60 ) 


In Travels for the Heart, (5) and not the head, 
From poſt to pillar, and from board to bed, 
Thro' 


book is now beyond the reach of ary control; but as the character 
of the author is now il underſtood, its power of doing harm 
is conſiderably diminiſhed. But to extract good out of evil, I muſt 
obſerve, it is but juſtice to the author of it, to acknowledge, 
that, (as the book is ſo much read and cannot be ſuppreſſed,) the 
reſult from the peruſal of the whole taken together is this, namely, 
that perpetual uneaſineſs, diſquietude, and irreverſible miſery, are 
the certain conſequences of vice or of fatal miſconduct in any 
woman however gifted, or as it appears, however reclaimed. It 
is diflicult, Ithink it is impoſſible, to deny or difprove this ; but 
I till wiſh the novel had never been written. 


Let us then turn to Clariſſa, the work of a man of virtue and 
genius, which is too celebrated for any additional praiſe. Mrs“ 
Charlotte Smith has great poctical powers, and a pathos which 
commands attention. Much. knowledge of life and ingenuity are 
ſeen in Miſs Burney, now Mrs. D*Arblay ; but her propenſity to 
high colouring and broad farce have leſſened the effect of her works. 
It is a fatal error in this ſpecies of writing to overſtep the bounda- 
rics of nature and real life. I cannot deſcend among all the 
modern farrago of novels, which are too often “ receipts to 
make —s.” Yet I could ſclect a few, which have merit, with 
great pleaſure, if it were not foreign to my purpoſe to enlarge on 
this topick, 


I cannot, however, refrain from giving a juſt and ſenſible obſer- 
vation from the lateſt writer on this ſubject, in his view of 
Romance zyt an Eſſay compoſed rather haſtily, and perhaps inac- 
curately, but with all the power of pleafing and happy facility 
of writing ſo conſpicuous throughout his works. Dr. Moore 


FT Prefixed to Dr. Moorc's Edition of Smollet's works in 1797. 
page 92. 
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66 


Through climes of various woe the pilgrim lead, 
Till Charlotte droops, and maſter miſſes bleed. 100 


O CTAVI US. 


If theſe diſguſt, to ſerious cares attend, 
And make ſerene Philoſophy your friend. 


Pen ſome choice Fragment (c) in the genuine taſte, 
Each pow'r combin'd of wit and learning waſte; 


Smart 


thus expreſſes himſelf: © Modern romances and novels are, or 
* ought to be, a repreſentation of life and manners in the country, 
„ where the ſcene is placed. Had works of this nature exiſted 
* in the flouriſhing ages of the Greek and Roman Republics, and 
© had ſome of the beſt of them been preſerved, how infinitely 
% would they be reliſhed at preſent! as they would give a 
much more ſatisfactory picture of private and domeſtic life than 
6 is found in hiſtory, which dwells chiefly on war and affairs of 
66 ſtate.” (1798.) 


(a) The late venerable Earl Camden, (once Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, a character of dignity, ability, learning and 
independence, ) is aid to have learned Spaniſh very late in life, to 
read the romances in that language ; having exhauſted thoſe 


written in Engliſh, French and Italian. All the world knows 


that Cato learned Greek at fixty years of age, to read the 
romances in that tongue. 


() All ſuch works as abound in what is called in modern jargon, 
The ſublime inſtinct of ſentiment. | 
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Smart and conciſe, with deepeſt meaning fraught, 


Neat be the types, and the vignettes high wrought ; 
| With 


() Alluding to the ſwarm of free-thinking and democratical 
pamphlets with which the publick have been peſtered. It is hoped 
that the interference of the legiſlature, and the conſtitutional ex- 
ertions of private ſocieties, have either leſſened their number, or 
deprived them of their malignant intentions. The time for diſ- 
crimination ſeems to be come. Toleration is fully granted to all 
opinions, ſubject to the control of the legiſlature after their 
publication, in the open courts of law by the verdi& of ajury, in 


which true liberiy conſiſts. Good order and juſt authority muſt be 


maintained with vigour and deciſion. 


But HE is chiefly to be conſulted, who, if I may be allowed to 
uſe the language a little metaphorically, ** hath ſtood between the 
« dead and the living, and ſtayed the plague,” EpmunD BurkeE ; 
greater and brighter in the decline, than in the noon day of his 
life and vigour. | It would be almoſt an injury to name the works 
whereof all Europe rings ; but to his countrymen they ſpeak with 
a force not to be reſiſted. 


OMNES 
Admonet, et MAGNA teſtatur voce per umbras, 
DisciTE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE DIVOS, (1794s) 


Indeed, on a ſecond conſideration, I think it right to name theſe 
works of Mr. Burke. 1. Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
and on the proceedings in certain ſocieties in London relative to 
that event (:790.) 2. A Letter to a Member of the National 
Aſſembly. (1791.) 3. An Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, in conſequence of ſome diſcuſhons in Parliament relative 
to the Reflections on the French Revolution, (1791.) 4. A 

; Letter 


e 
- == 


( 63 ) 
With frontiſpiece to catch the gazer's eye, 
Treaſon, the pile; the baſis blaſphemy : (cc) 


Free 


Letter on the Attack made on him in the H. of L. by the D. of 
Bedford and the E. of Lauderdale (1796.) 5. Two Letters on 
the propoſals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of France 
(1796.) 6. (Poſthumous in 1797,) Letters on the conduct of our 
domeſtick Parties with regard to French Politicks, including Ob- 
ſervations on the Conduct of the Minority in the Seſſion of 1793. 
7. Memorials on French affairs, 179t, 92, and 93.—N. B. The 
remainder of Mr. Burke's poſthumous writings may be expected 
from the exemplary zeal and honourable attention of his execu- 
tors, Dr. Laurence and Dr. King. Sunt adhnc curz hominibus 
fides et officium ; ſunt qui defunctorum quoque amicos agant.“ 
(1797.) 


Whoever warns the living againſt a mortal diſtemper, or ſhews 
the cauſe of it, and the mode of prevention, and the final remedy, 
may be ſaid to ſtand, as a guardian angel, between the. dead and 
the living. In this ſenſe, Eu ux DoD Burke ſtayed the plague, by 
his maſterly, vigorous, and formidable expoſure, to the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of the modern French principles 
and national deſolation, in all the fullneſs of their deformity, and 


in the terrors of their operation. The ſpear of ſthuriel diſcovered 
and diſplayed Satan in his proper ſhape. 


(cc) The baſis, blaſphemy.— This is the progreſs of modern Re- 
publicaniſm. The diſſolution or rejection of al! religious princi- 
ple prepares the mind for breaking every bond of eftabliſhed go- 
vernment, however juſt or reaſonable, to introduce into practice 
ſome new theory of general good: ſo very general, as to have 
nothing todo with the good of the individual. For the nature of 
this GENFRAL GooD conſult the National Aſſembly and Conven- 
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( 64 ) 


Free from dull order, decency, and rule, 
With dogmas freſh from the Sans Souci-ſchool ; 110 


With definitions vague and terms myſterious, 


Seeming humility, but tone imperious, _ 
Mankind's meek friend, and Nature's gentle Sage, 
The Prieſt of Reaſon in her choſen age; (d) 

Then 


and Convention of France: * Agri, edificia, loca, poſſeſſiones, 
(cœruu ET MARE prætermiſerunt, cetera complexi ſunt) publice 
data, ASSIGNATA, wendita Mirabeau began with theſe memo- 
rable words: “ $i vous voulez une REvOLUTION, il faut com- 


mencer par decatholiciſer la France.“ 


{d4) One of the moſt extraordinary treatiſes of this kind, is 
a work in French, intitled, Tus Ruins; or a Meditation on 
the Revolution of Empires; by Mr. VorxkEx, Deputy to the 
National Aſſembly in 1789.“ It is written with ſome ſpirit, and 
not without eloquence in ſome parts, and abounds with what 
is now called Philoſophy. | 


The intent of this book is to attack every principle of religion 
in the heart, even the principles of the religion now termed, 
Natural. Mr. Volney wiſhes to convince mankind, that every 

pretence to revelation, in every age and in every country, is 
equally falſe and equally. unfounded ; and by a jargon of lan- 
guage, and antiquity, and mythology, and philoſophy, he labours 
to confound and blend em all in uncertain tradition and ro- 
nomical allufions. And all this is attempted to be done, that the 
world may be prepared for the French Revolution, and the prin- 
ciples on which it was effected. In this point he ſeems to act not 


without reaſon, as the principles of this revolution are laid in the 


reiection of all religion, and were ſo from the very beginning of 


& Cic. de Leg. Agrar. Orat. 3. 


9 60 


Then bending low, with equal reverence ſearch 115 

The 
it; though we may be ſurpriſed when we are aſſured, that it is 
% An age of DELIVERANCE for à great people, and of HOPE rox 
ALL THE EARTE!!!” p. 88. (a) 


The real ignorance of this man, on the ſubje& of true religion, 
is as conſpicuous as the puny literature which appears to ſupport 
his ſtrange doctrines and fooliſh opinions. Upon the ſubject of 
what he calls the Filiation of religions, (for the French muſt have 
their new jargon of words in every ſubject) he ſays, © We ac- 
% knowledge in one word, that all the theological dotrines on the 
ce origin of the world, on the nature of God, on the revelation of 
* his laws, and the appearance of his perſon, are nothing more 
* than recitals of aſtronomical facts, and figurative and emble- 
& matical fories of the play of the conftellatians ! ! 7” (du jeu des con- 
ſtellations.) p. 167, I cannot but acknowledge the ſuperſtition 
and credulity of mankind in many parts of the world ; but what 
Mr. Volney would impoſe upon us, for the truth, exceeds the 
bounds of any credulity ever yet required. Then he introduces 
the ſyſtems of idolatry, the worſhip of the ſtars, the two prin- 
ciples or dualiſm, (alittle more French jargon ;) the monde anime 
and the monde machine, Moſes, Zoroaſter, Confucius, and Brama: 
and laſt comes Chriſtianity, The chapter on this ſubject is the 
ſtrangeſt of all, for he declares, that cRISTIANITY con/ifts in 
the allegorical worſhip of the Sun under the cabaliſtical names o 
Chris-en, or Yes-us or Jefus ““ Chriſtianiſme ou culte allegorique 
du Soleil, ſous les noms cabaliſtigues de Chris-en ou Tes - us ou 
% Jeſus!!!” And this is a formidable opponent! this is one of 
the guides to whom we are to give up our prejudices! Read any one 
of the four Evangeliſts and give your own anſwer. 


The impudence of Mr. Volney is at leaſt equal to any other 
E power 


(a) I refer to the pages of the French original. 


( 66 ) 


The ſtoried portico, and fainted church; 

Till, 
power he poſſeſſes, for he requires of his reader only the ſurrender 
of his common ſenſe, and common underſtandi ng, and the com- 
mon principles of ay knowledge. Yet he demands the admiſſion 
of all his allegories and myſtical meanings, (of which, in the true 

French tile, no doubt is to be entertained,) and then the world is 
to be emancipated and delivered. From what ?—From credulity 
and ſuperſtition. Q. E. D. Upon this Mr, Volney obſerves, 
<< the prieſts murmur.” I think the laity will at leaſt do as much, 
at the words of this apoſtle of nonſenſe, blaſphemy, folly, and 
—the rights of mankind, which the French never fail to introduce, 
when they have laid them all proftrate, civil, moral, and mental, 
This is but a ſpecimen of ſuch writers, to whom we are to bow 
as the deliverers of mankind from ſuperſtition, and the director; 
of our minds in the ways of truth. © Profeſſing themſelves wiſe 
© they are become fools !”? 


The beſt men are indeed convinced, that the ways and works 
of Providence are inſcrutable, and the nature of Gop incompre- 
henſible ; and they lament their own inſufficiency. Yet they feel 
themſelves bound by the laws of reaſoning, and of the ſpecifick 
evidence in every great queſtion divine and human. They are 
beſt prepared to acknowledge the depth and height of eternal 
wiſdom and mercy, and the difficulties of attaining to this know- 

| ledge. They aſſent to the words of a man of no vulgar eruditionꝰ 
or mediocrity of talents, when he declares, ** Quantis ſuſpiriis 
et gemitibus fiat, ut quantulacunque ex parte poſſit intelligi Deus !” 


cannot withhold the following general obſervations, which are 
rational, important, eloquent, and argumentative. It is a 
very wonderful thing, that a being /uch as man, placed on a 


little globe of earth, in a little corner of the univerſe, cut off 
from 


* Auguſtinus, 


( 67 ) 
Till, wheedling round with metaphyſick art, 
You 


from all communication with the other ſyſtems which are diſperſed 
through the immenſity of ſpace; impriſoned as it were on the 
ſpot where he happens to be born; almoſt utterly ignorant of the 
variety of ſpiritual exiſtences, and circumſcribed in his knowledge 
of material things, by their remoteneſs, magnitude, or minute- 
neſs; a ſtranger to the nature of the very pebbles on which he 
treads z unacquainted, or but very obſcurely informed by his 
natural faculties of his condition after death ; it is very wonder- 
ful, that @ being /uch as this, ſhould reluctantly receive, or faſtidi- 
ouſly reject, the inſtruction of THE ETERNAL GoD! Or, if this is 
ſaying too much, that he ſhould haſtily, negligently, or tri- 
umphantly conclude, that the Supreme Being never had conde- 
ſcended to inſtru the race of man. It might properly have been 
expected, that a rational being, ſo circumſtanced, would have 
ſedulouſly enquired into a ſubje& of ſuch vaſt importance; that he 
would not have ſuffered himſelf to have been diverted from the 
inveſtigation by the purſuits of wealth, or honour, or any tem- 
poral concern ; much leſs by notions taken up without attention 
arguments admitted without examination, or prejudices imbibed 
in early youth, from the profane ridicule, or impiouy jeſtings of 
ſenſual and immoral men. Some difficulties will undoubtedly re- 
main, and it would be a miracle, greater than any we are in- 
ſtructed to believe, if there remained none. If a being with but 
five ſcanty inlets of knowledge, ſeparated but yeſterday from his 
mother earth, and to-day finking again into her boſom, could 
fathom the depths of the wiſdom and knowledge of Him, which 
is, and which was, and which is to come, Tus LogD Go Ar- 
MIGHTY !” (aa) 


E 2 | Before 


(aa) Preface (p. 9 and 13) to the Theological Tracts, in fix 


volumes octavo, collected by Richard Watſon, D. D. biſhop of 
Landaff. | 


( 68 ) 
You ſteal Religion from the unguarded heart, 


And in the ſee-ſaw undulating play, 
The moral chorus dies in words away. 120 


Thence careleſs ſaunt'ring in Vacuna's vale, 
Tune to your liſtleſs lyre ſome Crazy Tale: (J) 
Daſh for applauſe, nor ſeek a poet's name, 
Content with ſcribbling and ambiguous fame ; 


From 


Before I cloſe this note, I cannot help reminding, not inform. 
ing, every reader, that even Tacitus (the favourite author of many 
free thinkers, though I know not why) has borne teſtimony to the 
exiſtence and laſt ſufferings of IESUS CHRIST, under the procu- 
rator Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius. Auctor nominis 
ejus CHRISTUs, qui Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pon- 
tium Pilatum, ſupplicio affectus erat.“ Yet we are aſſured, with 
an effrontery without a parallel, that Cyr1sT, or Chris-en is only 
a cabaliſtical name of the Sun. So is the name of Cæſar, of Socrates, 
or of Plato. Are we not a/hamed of liſtening to ſuch writers as 
Mr. Volney, who addreſs us ſo unworthily ? Yet this is the man- 
ner in which Mr. Volney, and ſuch as Mr. Volney, treat the 
whole human race, men and women, learned and unlearned. The 
general character of all theſe writers may be expreſſed in language 
at once awful and true: Non eſt qui judicat vere ; confidunt 
In nihilo, loquuntur vanitates; conceperunt laborem, pepererunt 
iniquitatem.“ 


(/) Ses Crazy Tales, &c. and the whole ſchool of La 
Fontaine. 


* Annal. L. 15. ſect. 44. 


(' 69 ) 
From laws of metre free, (which idly ſerve 125 


To curb ſtrong genius and its ſwelling nerve), 
In verſe half veil'd raiſe titillating luſt, 


Like girls that deck with flowers Priapus' buſt. (g) 


* Go 

(g) See ANGELICA KavrFrmax's elegant print; but it is to be 
remembered that the ſubject is purely claſſical. N. B. A friend 
of mine would % upon my peruſing a long diſquiſition in 
quarto, ON THE WoRSH1P or PRIAPUS, (printed in 1786) with 
numerous and moſt diſguſting plates. It has not been publiſhed, 
but diſtributed liberally, F without any injunction of ſecrecy, to 
the emeriti in ſpeculative Priapiſm, as one would think. As I hope 
the treatiſe may be forgotten I ſhall not name the author, | but 
obſerve, that all the ordure and filth, all the antique pictures, 
and all the repreſentations of the generative organs, in their moſt 


odious 


＋ i. e. by the Diletianti Society. The ſolemnity with which 
the Dilettanti meet and preſent their valuable works to the choſen 
few, and the inſcription in the blank leaf of each book, are 
rather ludicrous. The Preſident (of the day) is inveſted with a 
Roman Toga in a ſort of conſular pomp. Before the vote for 
printing Mr. ————'s Priapus had paſſed, I ſhould have ſaid 
with Roman ſternneſs, had I been preſent, ** I licor, colliga 
manus.“ This Roman farce would (and perhaps may) form the 
ſuhject of a legitimate Satire. (1796). The Dilettanti Society 
beſt know <vhat emblem, modelled in wax, is laid upon their table 
at their /olemn meetings. * i 
| © Grece 

Diſcumbunt; nec velari PICTURA jubetur : 

Far fitan expefles, ut Gaditana canoro 

Incipiat prurire choro.” Juv. 

T The author afterwards named himſelf, and was very angry 

with me without any reaſon, I only did my duty to the publick. 
—Sce P. of L. Dial. 2. v. 37. (Added Aug, 1797.) . 


Liv. Lib. 1. c. 26. 
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(70) 


Go turn to Madan, and in Goſpel truth, 
And Thelypthorick (Y) lore inſtru& our youth: 130 
Some plain poſitions lay, as ſimply thus; 

Marriage (i) conſiſts in actu coitts : 


Lay men 


odious and degrading protruſion, have been raked together and 
copulated (for no other idea ſcems to be in the mind of the author) 
and copulated, I ſay, with a new ſpecies of blaſphemy. Such are, 
what I would call, the records of the ſtews and bordellos of 
Grecian and Roman antiquity, exhibited for the recreation of 
antiquaries, and the obſcene revellings of Greek ſcholars in their 
private ſtudi-s, Surely this is to dwell mentally in luſt and dark- 
neſs in the loathſome and polluted chamber at Capreæ. Eſſays 
on Landſca; © and Gardening may, I hope, purify the mind: 
and as the author is converſant with Greek writers, and is now 
at a certain time of life, I recommend to him a ſentence from an 
author who perhops is not in his catalogue, though Mr, — — 
would be thought a philoſopher : | 


To Tewrov aym Ty, ν⁰νi iq HgnVIxh. 


(%) See a book entitled Thelypthora, or The Cauſes of Female 
Ruin e in 3 vols. 8v0.—Mr. Madan ſays, © The crime of adultery 
increaſes among us, inſomucb that one would think many of the 
Briti/h ladies, either never read their Bibles at all, or elſe only that 
edition of it, which was printed by the Company of Stationers 
in the time of Charles the Firſt, wherein they printed the ſeventh 
Commandment without the word net.” 'Thelypth. Vol. 1. p. 69. 
ad edit. 


(i) Theſe expreſſions, and ſame that follow, are taken verbatim 
from the book itſelf; (chap. 1 and 3. ad edit.) and yet there are 


perſons who think that ſuch treatiſes ſhould be anſwered ſeriouſly. 
N. B. If 


(3) 


Laymen may have ten wives; poor prieſts (ii) but one: 
Then growl at Britiſh laws in ſurly tone, | 
That © loving man muſt grind with loving wife 135 
In mola aſinaria, during life,” (iii) 

And give with Thickneſs () uſeful Hints for Health, 
For publick good, though not for private wealth ; 
Like him, to ſhun the cold embrace of death, 


Inhale in virgin arms ambroſial breath. 140 


Or 


N. B. If in this and in a very few other places, I have been 
obliged to introduce expreſſions rather ſtrong, I beg pardon, which 
will be granted by readers who reflect: for it is impoſſible to give 
an effectual expoſure of the unwarrantable and ſcandalous licence 
of ſome writers without it. The following excellent words will 
explain my meaning: The ancient ſatiriſts often uſed great 
e liberty in their expreſſions; but their freedom no more reſembles 
© this licentiouſneſs, than the nakedneſs of an Indian does that 
« of a common proſtitute.” Hume*s Hiſt. of Eng. viii. p. 33. 
(Si fic omnia!) 

(ii) See Thelypth. vol. t. p. 117. 2d edit. 

(ii)“ As things are with «s, the poor man muſt grind in mola 
e/inaria during life.“ Thelypth. vol. x. p. 176. ad edit. 

(4) Mr. Ta1cxNess, in his“ Valetudinarian's Bath Guide,” 
dedicated to the Earl of SHELBURNE, now Marquis of LAxs- 
DOWNE, has theſe words, I myſelf am now turned of fixty, 
and in general, though I have lived in various climates, and ſuf- 
** fered ſeverely in body and mind, yet having always partaken of the 
* breath of young women whenever they lay in my way, I feel none of 
** thoſe infirmities which ſo often ſtrike my eyes and ears in this 
great city, in men much younger than myſelf,” Chap. the 
fifth; to which Mr. T. has put his own name, and he is rather 
a voluminous author. But, alas! what ſays a witty Italian: 
© Bella femina che ride, vuol dir, borſa che piange.” 


„ 


Or from the Alps extend to Norway's rocks, 
With Switzer-Ruſſico-Kamtſchatcan Coxe; (u) 
Then turn full-fraught from bleak Siberia's ſhore, 
And leave us juſt as knowing as before. 

Or bound with Barrington in charming ſpell, 145 


Of Iriſh (o) trouts with gizzard ſtomachs tell; 
While 


() The Rev. WILLIAM Coxx, M. A. F. R. S. &c. &c. &c. &c, 
&c- &c. &c. &. This author is a gentleman of learning, abi- 
lity and information; but he is too prolix and too voluminous. 
* Compoſuit ocTo Volumina, inept“ magis quam ineleganter.” T 
A writer of Travels ſhould tell us what he has ſeen or heard 
himſelf, and not abridge hiſtories of former times, and inſert 

them in his book, or croud it with biographical memoirs of de- 
ceaſed great men, Travels loſe their name by this method of 
compoſition, and the publick complain with juſtice of the roble 
art of book-making. Mr. Coxe is a writer of great reſpectability, 
but my fear of his works paſſing into an example, has extorted this 
notice from me. I look upon it as a duty to the publick, and to 
the Commonwealth of Literature. (1794.) 


(o) This alludes to a very ingenious account tranſmitted to the 
Royal Society in the year 1774, of a ſtrange fiſh called the Gillar oo 
Trout, with the gi2zzard-like lomach. The firſt time“ (ſays the 
honourable Mr. BaxrinGTON) © I ever happened to hear of 
* this ſingular fiſh, was from an Iriſh Judge, who being on the 
“% Connaught Circuit, at Ballynrobe, in the county of Mayo, ex- 
& preſſed his incredulity with regard to their exiſtence ; but was 
** obliged to pay the common Iri/h wager of a rump of beef, and 
% dozen of claret, on three or four being produced the next day 


from a neighbouring lake.“ 


The 
4 Sueton, Claud. Sec. 41 


(13) 


While o'er the bulk of theſe ?ran/afed deeds 
Prim Blagden pants, and damns (p) them as he reads. 


AUTHOR. 


The honourable and ingenious Mr. B. next proceeds to inform 
the Royal Society, that theſe gizzard-fomachs are often ſerved up 
at table in Ireland, (which account this R. S. ſwallows with as 
much eaſe as it would the trout itſelf ;) but ſuppoſing that ſome 
might be inclined to doubt, he adds, I could corroborate this 
fact, were it neceſſary, by the teflimony of an Iriſh Archbiſbop. 
From an Iriſh Archbiſhop, by an eaſy tranſition, Mr. Barrington 
introduces an Engliſh fiſhmonger, and declares, with great ſo- 
lemnity, “ I have ſhewn the ſtomach to Mr. Everett of Clare 
% Market, a very intelligent fi/hmonger, who declares, that though 
© he has cut up thouſands of trouts and ſalmons, he never obſerved 
© any thing ſimilar in the inſide !” See (what are called) Philoſo- 
phical TranſaRions, 1774, page 116. Euge, bene, recte. I qannot 
help ſaying to Mr. B. on this occafion, 


Propera fomachum laxare ſaginis, 
Et tua ſervatum conſume in ſæcula rhombum, 
Juv. S. iv. v. 67. 


The reader will obſerve the rhetorical beauties in this ſhort 
extract. Mr. B. darts from Ireland to England with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, from Ballynrobe to Clare Market ; then come in long 
array, incredulous Iriſh judges, and rumps of beef, with dozens 
of claret, not tempered, I would ſwear, with water from any 
trout ſtream. Next appear Iri/> Archbi/hops and INTELLI- 
GENT Engli/h Fi/hmongers, (an epithet, by the bye, he denics 
the Archbiſhop) and all this wafte of beautiful language and 
deep reſearch is expended to convince the R. S. of the exiſt- 
ence of gizzard-flomach'd trouts. Yet this R. S. not only receives 

all 
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( 574 ) 


AUTHOR. 


Hear me yet once : (oh might theſe labours end, 
And I to peace and privacy deſcend !) 150 


Muſt 


all this nonſenſical ichthyological farrago, but /eleFs it for 
publication BY THEIR COUNCIL, 


Of Mr. Daines Barrington's talents and erudition I could ſpeak, 
and have often ſpoken, with great pleaſure. But when ſo very 
learned a man will write, and a Royal Philoſophical Society will 
publiſh ſuch ſtuff, for the edification of Europe, I think it proper 
to ſele& this (from myriads of late fimilar pieces of ſtuff) for publick 
notice. Men of real learning and abilities (and ſuch I acknowledge 
Mr. Barrington) may henceforth be rendered cautious how they 
commit themſelves and the ſocicties to which they belong. The 
R. S. has been, and might again be, of national utility and honour ; 
it has my beſt wiſhes, and therefore I have written this note, 
(1794.) 


All learned Societies muſt ox look to their original principles, 
and conſider well the characters of the candidates who are offered 
for their choice, as aſſociates. If they will not, the buſts of New- 
ton and of Boyle ſhould be veiled. (1797). 


(p) It is by no means intimated that DocTor (I beg pardon) 
Sis CHARLES Blagden (the Secretary to the R. S. 1794.) is 
given to profane ſwearing when he is tired on ſuch occaſions, but 
ſuch works damn themſelves. It cannot be otherwiſe, till 
THE COUNCIL will exert ſome diſcrimination, and refuſe to 
ſnelter themſelves under their fooliſh declaration of not 


anſwering, 


( 75 ) 


Muſt I, like Chatterton, (9) that varlet bright, (r) 
Rouſe ſome new Rowley (s) from a ſteeple's height ? 
Like Hardwicke, (t) ſhelves with goſſip volumes clog, 
Of Baby Charles, and Jemmy's aue and dog; 

Of 


anſwering, as a body, for the works they publiſh. Every ſociety 
muſt be anſwerable for its own ſenſe or nonſenſe, © as a Bob,“ 
unleſs they chooſe to inſcribe, in large gold letters, over their 
meeting room, Corus SINE PECTORE !” (1794.) 


(2) I draw my humble information of Chatterton from his life 
in the New Biographia Britannica, though I cannot compliment 


Dr. Gregory on ſuch a meagre performance. They, who have 


time, may read Mr, Tyrwhitt, Mr. Bryant, Dr. Milles, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, and all the tribe of major and of minor criticks 
(of ſingle and of double pinks, as Mr. Sheridan ſays in his Calrick) 
on this important ſubject: but I have read ſomething about vitz 
ſumma brevis, &c. &c. and confine myſelf to the general view of 
this controverſy in Mr. Mathias's candid and comprehenſive Eſſay, 
(1794.) : 

(r) © I am the verieſt varlet that &er chew'd,” ſays Falſtaff, in 
Henry IV. Part I. Act 2.— Mr. Horace WALPOLE, now Lord 
Orford, did not however ſeem to think it neceſſary that this 
varlet CHATTERTON ſhould chew at all. See the Starvation 
Act, dated at STRawBzRRY HILL, Vide Gregory's Life, as 
above. (1796.) 


(s) As to this ſtrange ſubjeR, the worſt that can be ſaid of it is, 
«© magno conatu magnas nugas;“ but they are triſles rather plea- 
ſant and inſtructive. I am ſure Dr. Milles proved a pleaſant ſub- 
ject for that chef d' œurre, the Archzological Epiſtle, written by 
Mr. Maſon, g 


r 
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( 76 ) 


Of Lorkin's (v) diligence for lords arrears, 155 
With trumpery notes of long forgotten peers ? 


Shall I new anecdotes from darkneſs draw, 
That Strawb'ry Horace on the Hill (20) ne'er ſaw, 
With wire-wove (x) hot-preſs*d paper's gloſſy glare 
Blind all the wiſe, and make the ſtupid ſtare; 160 
Or 


(:) See the Miſcellaneous State Papers, publiſhed in 1773, by the 
late Lord HARDwickE, in 2 vols. 4to. Letters from © Baby 
© Charles's dear Dad and Goſſip, James the Firſt, and his ſlave 
& and dog, Steenie Buckingham,“ &c. &c. There are however 
| ſome curious and valuable papers in the collection. The noble 
editor was a man of learning. 


| 

i (v) Mr. Loxxix doth uſe miraculous diligence about your 

} © Lordfhip's arrears.” State Papers, vol. 1. p. 631. N. B. It 

| often requires miraculous diligence, even in theſe days, to get at 
one's arrears. See Mr. Pitt and the Lords of the Treaſury, if you 

| can get a fight of them. I never could. 


| (w) The Hon. Horace Walpole, now Lord Orford : the owner 
5 of the Gothick manſion called Strawberry Hill near Twickenham, 


: (1796s) 


*) All books of all kinds are now advertiſed to be printed on a 
Wire-Wove paper and hot preſed, with cuts, down to the Philaſo- 
| phica! Tranſactions, (the uniformity of which work is deſtroyed 
by this folly unworthy of ſuch a Society) and Major RENNELL's 


learned 


— 


T ˙ Re an Ach. 
— 


\ 
l 
1 
* 


G 
Or on imperial foolſcap with vignettes 
Engrave, like Staunton, my Chineſe Gazettes ? 


Or 


learned Memoir on Hindoſtan; as if the intention were, that they 
ſhould be looked at, and not read. As to the fury for prints and 
cuts, I would obſerve, that the folly and rapacity for gain in ſome 
bookſellers, have degraded many works of eſtabliſhed fame, and 
ſubjected ſome learned editors to unmerited ridicule, I feel for 
the injury and injuſtice which a gentleman, I mean Mr. CuRxIis Triax, 
Profeſſor of the Laws of England at Cambridge, and Editor of 
Blackſtone's Commentaries with valuable notes and illuſtrations, 
and who has well deſerved from his profeſſion, ſuffered on this 
occaſion. It was a tranſaction ſhameful and unjuſtifiable. | 


As to the wire-weavers or drawers of paper and hot-preſſers, 
I muſt ſay to the publick, in the indignant words of Apuleius, 
& Quouſque fruſtra paſcetis ignigenos iſtos ?”? (a) Surely this foolery 
muſt ſoon ceaſe. 

I wiſh every author who prints and publiſhes his own works on 
a wire-wove paper, glazed and hot preſſed, would imitate the 
honeſty of the late Sir William Chambers, Knight of the Polar 
Star, who ſays, in a letter to Voltaire, which accompanied his 
wonderful book on Oriental Gardening; © It contains” (ſays the 
knight) “ Sides a great deal of nenſenſe, two very pretty prints by 
Bartolozzi.“ Europ. Mag. for Sept. 1793.— While this note was 
printing, I was informed that Coxg uron LYTTLETON WITH 
HARGRAVE's NOTES, is advertizing to be publiſhed on a wire- 
wove paper and hot preſſed. This folly, by ſuch a proceeding, 
muſt ſurely ſign its own death-warrant. I wiſh however, that 
ſome of our Statutes at Large could be a little wire-drawn and 
hot preſſed by a Committee of Parliamentary Printers and Com- 
poſitors. (1794.) 


(a) Apuleii Metamorph, L. 2. pag: 157. Ed. Bipont. 1588, 


( 78 ) 


Or muſt I, as a wit with learned air, 
Like Doctor Dewlap, (Y) to Tom Payne's (z) repair, 
Meet Cyril Jackſon (a) and mild Cracherode, (5) 
Mid literary gods myſelf a god? _. 166 
There 


(3) Put for any portly Divine, “ né pour la digeſtion,” as La 
Bruyere would ſay. The reader will ſupply one to his fancy. But 
he muſt not imagine, that I mean mere London Divines, frequen- 
ters of routs, plays, operas, Bond-ſtreet, and Kenſington Gar- 
dens, or chatterers in bookſellers ſhops, as the repreſentatives of 
the Britiſh Clergy, who, as a claſs of men, are in general diſtin- 
guiſhed for literature and philoſophy, and for manners correſpon- 
dent to their profeſſion. (1794.) 


(z) Not that infamous wretch Tom Paine the Democrat, whom 
we all execrate, and who is now, with or without a head in 
France, TI hope in the late faſhion of that country (in 1794 ;0 —but 
one of the beſt and honeſteſt men living, the very reſpectable Mr. 
Thomas Payne, Senior, to whom as a bookſeller, learning is under 
conſiderable obligations, I mention this Trypho Emeritus with 
great ſatisfaction. 


(a) The preſent Dean of Chriſt-church, Oxford, exemplary for 
his diligence and learning © iz ovuk Univerſity,” as the Dean loves 
to talk. (1794.) 


(3) The Reverend CLAVTONY CRACHERODE, M. A. Student of 
Chriſt-church, Oxford, and one of the Frufees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum. A rich, learned, and moſt amiable man (to uſe the 
words of the ſon of Sirach) “ furniſhed with ability, living peace- 
ably ia his habitation.” His library is allowed to be the choiceſt 
in old Greek and Latin authors, of any private collection in this 


country. 


( 79 ) 

There make folks wonder at th' extent of genius 

In the Greek Aldus or the Dutch Frobenius, 

And then, to edify their learned ſouls, 

Quote pleaſaunt ſayings from The Shippe of Foles. 170 
Hold! cries Tom Payne, that margin let me meaſure, 
And rate the ſeparate value of each treaſure. 

Eager they gaze: Well, Sirs, the feat is done 

“ Cracherode's Potte Principes (cc) have won: 

In ſilent exultation down he fits, 175 
With well be-Chaucer'd Winkyn-Wordian wits. 

Or ſhall I thence by mock-appointment ſtop, 
And joke with Bryant at his Elmſly's ſhop ? 

And hear it whiſper'd, while I'm wondrous pliant, 
Twas Doc rox Dewlap ſpoke to Miſter BRxAN r. (d) 
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OCTAVIUS. 


(er) The famous edition, by H. Stephens, of the principal Greek 
poets, called Poetæ Græci Principes. All literary men, from the 
little Reverend Bibliopoliſt DR. GossET, well known at ſales, to 
the humbleſt collector, underſtand this farce of margin - meaſur- 
ing, and the profit of it. See alſo P. of L. Dialogue 4. 
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(4) When I name Mr. Bryant, it is a ſufficient eulogy. But the 
reader is referred to his character in the Second Dialogue of this 


Poem, | 1 


( 8 ) 


P 


OCTAVIUS. 


How juſt was he, who in this ſapient age, 181 
When learning's varied cares the mind engage, 
Stood up ſelf-taught, and in mankind's defence 


Pray'd for Profeſſors of plain common ſenſe. 
But ſay, what think you of the tragic Stage? (dd) 


AUTHOR. 


No: you'll excuſe me there, I know this age. 186 
What ? 


(dd) As to the modern Comedies of the day by Mr. Reynolds, 
and the rapid School, they are below criticiſm. Farce and O'Keefe 
have ſeized upon the ſtage. ** The players and I, thank heaven, 
are no friends.“ (1797.) I wiſh our preſent writers would conſi- 
der with attention the emphatick words of the Duke of Bucking- 


ham in his Eſſay on Poetry. 


But to crite Plays! why, tis a bold pretence 
To judgment, breeding, wit, ahd eloquence ; 
© Nay more; for they muſt look within, to find 
«© Thoſe ſecret turns of nature in the mind ;” &c. &c. &c. 


The author of The Heireſs remembered this. It is the production 
of a man of faſhion, delicacy, wit, and judgment. ; 


6.9 


What? from the French (e) Ariſtotelian ſchool, 
Muſt I plan Tragedies by line and rule ? 
To the high Gods addreſs my firſt appeal, 
Then bid the preſs my hidden worth reveal; 190 
While round my temples many a tendril plays 
Of owliſh ivy with the Mævian bays: 

. And cloſe in mournful pomp the tragick rear, 
Though Jephſon (cc) ſcarce can gain the publick ear ? 


% 


OCTAVIUS. 


Still there are works which lead to ſure renown, 
In the lay habit, or the ſacred gown ; 196 
Will ſtamp your credit at an eaſy price, 
Learn'd and ingenious, (d) or a Vir Clariſs: 


F Take 


(e) There are ſome deep criticks who read Ariſtotle in French, 


and quote him in Greek.—I know not what to ſay zow : the 
French have proſcribed Corneille, Racine, &c. 


(cc) Jephſon Author of Braganza, The Count of Narbonne, 
Kc. My wiſh is, 


Grande munus 
Cecropio REPETAT cothurno. 


But no more dull“ Roman Portraits“ in 4to. 


Hor. Lib. 2. Od. 1. v. 11. 


ASE + any — 


( 82 ) 
Take Markham's Armorie, (e) John Taylor's Scul- 


ler, ( 
Or Sir Giles Gooſecap, (g) or proverbial Fuller ; 200 


With 


(4) Any perſon who communicates even 4 Angle note, however 
lilly or whimſical, to the modern editors of Shakſpeare, is ſtiled 
the learned and ingenious Mr. two ſtars** : the title of Vir Clari/- 
fimus is appropriated to the Commentators on the Greek and 
Roman claſſicks, ard often with the ſame propriety. 


(e) The names of ſome few books of that vaſt ſyſtem of Cogli- 
onerie, or Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” which is 
called forth to illuſtrate our old dramatick writers. It is high 
time that the reader gf /en/e ſhould ſee what may be called tu the old 
language, THE UNTRUSSING OF THESE HUMOROUS CRITICKS,” 
namely, the Commentators on Shakſpeare, from George Steevens, 
Eſq. downwards. 

* Ces propos, diras tu, ſont bons dans la Satire, 
Pour egayer d' abord un lecteur qui veut rire: 

„ Mais il faut les prouver. En forme. J'y conſens. 
© Repons mois donc, Docteur, et mets toi ſur les bancs. 
„ Qu*'esT cf Quv* un COMMENTATEUR?” 9 

What is a Shakſpearean Commentator? a ſpecimen of the; 
notes will beſt explain the name, dignity and import. I ſhall 
therefore begin. The extracts will be as plenty (and as valuable) 
as blackberries; though I do not give my reaſons upon compul- 
ſion. Sir John Falſtaff's advice is good. 

The firſt chapter of Markham's Booke of Armorie is intitled, 
„he difference between Charles and Gentleman ;” and it ends 
thus: © Trom the offspring of Gentlemanly Japhet came Abra- 

« ham» 


6 Boileau, Sat. 8. 


(83 ) 
With Upton, Fabell, Dodypoll the nice, 


Of Gibbe our cat, (white Devils, or (%) Old Vice; 
| F 2 Then 


* ham, Moſes, Aaron and the Prophets, c. c.; alſo the King 
* of the right line of Mary, of whom that only ab/olute Gentle» 
ce man Jeſus was born, gentleman by his mother Mary, Princeſſe 
* of coat armour, &c,””——Reader, Mr. Steevens and Doctor 
Farmer will tell you © all this is / and you will find it 
QUOTED too, Hen, V. vol. ix. p. 441. edit. 1793; though you 
may begin with a ſtaring doubt. 


Y) John Taylor thus dedicates his Sculler ; ** To the whole 
«© Kennel cf Antichriſt's Hounds, Prieſts, Friars, Monks, and 
« Jeſuits, Maſtiffs, Mongrels, Iſlands, and Bloodhounds, Bob- 
© tail'd Tykes, &c. &c. &c. 


(g) Old plays intitled, “ Sir Giles Gooſecap, Banks's Bay Horſe 
© in a trance, Pierce Pennyleſs's Supplication to the Devil, 
„% Webſter's White Devil, The Merry Devil of Edmonton, &c. 
« &c. &c.“ in ſhort, toute la d:ablerie dramatique. 


) Of Gibbe our Cat.—Falſtaff ſays, I am as melancholy as 
« GIBBE Cart.” H. IV. p. 1. a. r. ſc. 2. On this the Com- 
mentators are right pleaſant. Dr. Johnſon begins, A Gibbe cat 
means, I know not why, an o/d cat.” Dr. Percy informs us next, 
that a Gib-cat in Northamptonſhire, means a He-cat, which in 
ſome parts of England is called a ram-cat, and in Shropſhire, a 
tup-cat. Then follow other wiſe criticks, and laſt of all appears 
Mr. Thomas Warton, who brings a train of authorities on this 
important queſtion, ſhewing how Gib is ſhort for Gilbert, and 
Tib for Tibert ; how Jack is appropriated to a horſe, and Tom 
to a pigeon : how Chaucer in his Romaunt de la Roſe, mentions 
Gibbe our Cat, to which Tib was ſynonimous, as it is at this 
day; how we read in © Gammar Gurton's Needle,“ (which is a 

right 
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( 84 ) 
Then lead your readers many a precious dance; 
Cap'ring with Banks's Bay Horſe in a Trance : 


The 
right pleaſant, witty and merry comedy, written by Mr. S. Maſter 
of Arts) viz. * Hath no man ſtolen her ducks, or gelded G1BB: 
her cat?” Upon which Mr. Warton very gravely obſerves, ©* the 
compoſure of a cat, is almoſt characteriſtick, and I know not (ſee 
Dr. Johnſon's words above) whether there is not a ſuperior /olem- 
nity in the gravity of a He-Cart.” Mr. Steevens ſays, * A Gib 
Cat is a cat qualified for the ſeraglio, for all animals / mutilated 
become drowſy or melancholy.” Mr, Warton and Mr. Steevens 
have left it a matter of doubt whether their own drow/ine/s and 
gravity, and that of their brother-commentators, was in conſe- 
quence of &c. &c, &c. (See Abul-Pharagi's great Babyloniſh 
chapter, De Semiramide, Sapientibus ejus et Eunuchis, &c.”) 
To be ſure they do ſympathize with Gammar Gurton, and her 
poor unfortunate Gibbe-Cat. For my own part, I neither can, 
nor (if I could) would I decide this momentous queſtion ; and 
will only add, (without being in the leaſt melancholy or drowſy 
myſelf) in the words of an author who imparted a manly vigour 
to the Roman Muſe, ©* Propria quæ maribus tribuuntur, maſcula 


dicas.?? 


(4h) Orp Vic was a perſonage very frequent in our ancient 
comedies, I beg leave to preſent my reader with a part, (and a 
very ſhort part) of Mr. Upton's account of him.“ Old Vice 
& was a droll character in our old plays, accoutred with a long 
& coat, a cap, a pair of aſſes ears, and a dagger of lath. This 
&« hutfoon cHaracter was uſed to make fun with the devil, and 
„he had ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, © PII be with you in a 
“ trice—ah hah, boy, are you there? &c.” and thiz was great 
“entertainment to the audience to ſee their o enemy ſo bela- 

| © boured 
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( 
The Houſewife's Jewel read with care exact, 205 
Wit from old Books of Cookery (i) extract: 
Thoughts to ſtew'd prunes and kiſſing comfits ſuit, 
Or the potatoe, (&) vigour ſtirring root: 


And 


« boured in effigy. Vice ſeems to be an abbreviation of Vice- 
« devil; as Vice-roy, Vice-doge, &c. and THEREFORE called wery 
© properly Taz Vice. He makes very free with his maſter, like 
© moſt other Vice-roys or Prime-miniſters, so THAT he is the 
&« devil's Vice or Prime-miniſter. And (adds Mr. Upton) this it 
« js which makes him ſo ſaucy.” Extract from Mr. Upton's note 
on Rich. III. act. iii. ſc, 1. N. 5 I make no doubt but the reader 
will obſerve the beautiful compj.,ment to monarchy and ariſtocracy 
moſt logically deduced. This perſonage has been much patroniz- 
ed of late in France, where every ſpecies of Vice, old or new, 
is exerciſed and uſed ** without any abbreviation,”” to ſpeak with 
Mr. Upton, 


(i) Books of Cookery.—I am afraid that theſe extracts will 
prove what Decker, in his Gu/'s Hornbock, calls, The /inful 
* Suburbs of Cookery.” Mr. Collins, (in his PoTaToE-note, at 
the end of Troilus and Creſſida) extracts without a bluſh, from 
the Good Houſewife's Jewel, a receipt with all the ingredients 
AT FULL LENGTH, “ To make @ tart that is a COURAGE to a 
man or woman,” And this is but a ſpecimen, 


Non more probo ; cum carmina /:m5um 
Intrant, et tremulo ſcalpuntur ubi intima verſu. G 


Peri. Sat. 1. v. a0. 
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And then returning from that antique waſte, 209 


Be hail'd by Parr, (/) THE GUIDE of pUBLICK TASTE. 
AUTHOR. 


(4) The commentators on Shakſpeare are peculiarly, and even 
zealouſly ſtudious in minutely explaining and declaring all the vari- 
ous modes and receipts, which the age of the Virgin Queen afford- 
ed, or recommended for the ſervice of the Queen of Love and ſoſt 
deſire. Whole pages are abſolutely led with venereal provo- 
catives, with the power of Ai comfits, /ewed prunes, the vir- 
tues of potatoes, eringo root, &c. &c. Muſt theſe comments be 
ſtiled the © Pauca ſuo Gallo gue wel legat ipſa Lycoris?“ T I 
ſometimes doubt what book I have in my hand. Theſe fair 
editors “ give all they can, nor let us dream the reſt.” Mr, 
Steevens in his advertiſement to the edition of Shakſpeare in 
1778, ſeems to have had his ſcruples on the ſubject of theſe 
pious prunes, and virtuous bulbs; “ Such (ſays he) as would 
be acquainted with the propriety of Falſtaff's alluſion to fewed 
prunes, ſhould not be diſguſted at a multitude of inſtances, &c. 
&c. &c.” Some folks are very ſagacious, and cry out firſt ; but 


it will not do. 


After a very long note on fewed prunes, by Mr. Steevens, 
vol. v. p. 375. edit. 1778, and vol. viii. p. 529, Edit. 1793, 
(which ſee and read,) The Reverend DocTtok Farmer adds, very 
properly, ** that Mr. Steevens has / fully diſcuſſed the ſubject 
* of fewed prunes, that one can add nothing but the price; 
(Right :—Hoc defuit unum FABRICIO : ||) and therefore, adds the 
Reverend DocTor, in a piece called Banks's Bay Ilorſe in a 
Trance, 1595, we have a ſtock of wenches ſet up with 
«© their fexwed prunes, NINE for a teſter.” At other times 

theſe 


+ Virg. Ecl. 10. v. 2. || Juv. Sat. 4. Fabricius, i. e. 
George Steevens, Eſquire. 


( 7 4 


AUTHOR. 


What? —muſt I enter the dramatick courſe ; 
Burſt through the countleſs ſquadrons foot and horſe ? 


All 


theſe ſubjects are explained in the learned languages, for the 
uſe of ſcholars, as in vol. iv. p. 211. edit. 1778, and in vol. iv. 
p. 80, edit. 1793, by Mr. Steevens. Urtice marinæ omnes 
% pruritum quendam movent, et acrimonia ſua VENEREM ſopitam 
_ © et extinctam excitant.” Johnſon Hiſt. Nat. de Exang. Ap. p. 56 
I proteſt I ſometimes think theſe reverend or irreverend com- 
mentators are about to change ſexes, or have done fo, and ſet 
up for (what Milton in his Apology for Smectymnus calls) 
Old Prelateſſes with all their young Corinthian Laity.“ I won- 
der we have never yet had The Beauties of Mr. Steevens, of The 
Reverend DocTor Farmer, of Mr. Collins, (the potatoe-critick) 


&c. &c. as a convenient manual for young or old men, Who 


would be young. Mr. Collins has given the publick four pages 
in 8vo, ſmall print, on the aſtoniſhing virtues of yroTATOEs, 
(a tempeſt of provocation) printed by themſelves at the end of 
Troilus and Creſſida. This ze note would have been placed 
with better grace at the end of © Lowe's Labour Loft.” 


It is indeed matter of great and offenſive ſcandal to obtrude 
ſuch refuſe and filth upon THis NATION, and upon ALL th? 
countries in the Eaſt and Welt who read Shakſpeare's works, 
It is highly injurious to make Shakfpeare the vehicle of fo 
much obſcene traſb, raked together from old plays, old cookery 
books, and trumpery novels, But, I am told, the poet muſt be 
illuſtrated. In theſe particulars, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Farmer, 
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( 88 ) 


All that for Maſſinger and Beaumont fight, 
But leave their authors in a wretched plight; 


From 


Mr. Collins, and Mr. (I know not whom) may as well laſtrate 
the latter part of the fourth book of Lucretius. The corruptions 
of our nature are the moſt mortifying comment. They need 


neither incitement nor #/luſtration. 


Whoever conſiders, ſeriouſly or politically, the dominion of 
luſt and lewdneſs, and the wide-waſting deſolation and irreverſible 
miſery which they throw among the defenceleſs and much- 
ſuffering ſex, left to deſtitution, and diſeaſe, and poverty, and 
deſpair, and contempt, and barren forrow ; will be cautious how 
he adds even one unneceſſary or heedleſs incitement to this over- 
bearing fury. A man of ſenſe, if not of morality, in remarking on 
all ſuch paſſages as I have noted, and many others, would content 
himſelf with ſaying, ** This or that paſſage contains an indecent 
alluſion not uncommon in the novels or plays of the time ;” or 
at leaſt would be ſatisfied with a fingle inſtance to ſhew it. What- 
ever is more than this, cometh from a ſource which is not good. 
At preſent, there really ſhould be an expurgatory index TO THE 
BEST edition, (and in many reſpects it is the beſt) of Shakſpeare, 
before it is put into the hands of ladies and the younger part of 
the readers of Shakſpeare. I believe there is not one refle&:y 
ſcholar in this learned kingdom, who will not join in this and in 
the following criticiſms on the preſent ſubject, whether the criti- 
ciſms are ſevere, jocular, or indignant. 


Carminaque Aonidum, JUSTAMQUE probaverat 1Ram ! + 


(/) The Reverend Doctor Parr, in his dedication of © Tracts 


* of Warburton and a Warburtonian, &c.” (reprinted in 1789) 
note 


- 


1 Ovid. Metam. L. 6. v. 2. 


( 89 ) 


From Capell ſteal, yet never own the theft, 215 
And 


note 8. p. 150, has moſt kindly pointed out to ſuch undiſcerning 
perſons as myſelt, that « Malone, Reed, Farmer, and Tyrwhitt, 
have come forward as THE Guines oF THE PUBLICK TasTE.” 
To be ſure he has added, Mr. Steewens, the two Wartons, 
«© BuRKE, and in his critical capacity, Dr. Jonxsox.“ But 
even in this latter part I muft remark a ſtrange coalition, With 
the names of Burke and Johnſon who can place a third modern in 
the ſame rat? Of Mr. Steevens's claflical erudition and inge- 
nuity much might be ſaid : yet all which he has acknowledged as 
his own writing, conſiſts of notes on Shakſpcare. Every one 
muſt regret that the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry was left unfiniſhed 
by its lamented and deeply-learned author: and as to his bro- 
ther Joſeph's pleaſant Common-Place Book on Pope, it was al- 
ways amuſing to me. But when the title of Guides of the Pub- 
lick Taſte is given to Malone, Reed, Farmer, (and Tyrwhitt,) 
who are note-makers alone by profeſſion, I find myſelf conftrained 
to look into my Engliſh Dictionary for the meaning of the words, 
guide and taſte, | 


Indeed I have often wondered how fo deeply learned a ſcholar 
as Mr. TYyRwH1TT ever ſuffered himſelf to be enrolled with theſe 


note-makers on Shakſpeare. But the Leader of them has a_ 


tongue to flatter and wheedle. Homer explains it beſt : Haase 
5 * 3 vc Tuxa Tip per. In this manner the name of Sa- 
MUEL JOHNSON was z2/eparably aſſociated with that of GEORGE 
STEEVENS. 


I have ſeleRed this paſſage from Dr. Parr's ſplendid dedication 
of theſe Warburtonian Tracts, in which a man, in the vigour of 
his faculties and ftrength, has not thought it unbecoming his 
character to attack, like a puny whipſter, the Eſtabliſhed dignity 

of 
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And then deſert (mj him, of his ſtore bereft? 
Oh 


of departed excellence ; and with unbridled licence of language 
has endeavoured to invade the retreat and the -repoſe of a moſt 
learned and venerable prelate, | now in full age and hoary holineſs. 
I ſpeak with fecling of ſuch a conduct, and I ſpeak with the feel- 
ings of a man; for what is a mere ſcholar and a quoter of 
Greek, when he forgets the man? I truſt Dr. Parr has ſeverely 
felt the unmeaning vanity and filly cruelty of calling forth again 
to publick notice theſe tracts which their authors long wiſhed 
to give up to oblivion. Leland, and the great and truly good 
and liberal Jortin, might have been as ably defended at another 
time and in another place. 

I cannot be repaid for ſuch indecent conduct by the amuſement 
] receive, (to uſe Dr. Parr's ow: words) 0 from the lucky aud lucid 
* 6. 7ntervals between the paroxy/ms of (Dr. Parr's) polemick phrenzy ; 
& from all the laughable and all the loathſome /ingularities which float 
& upon the ſurface of his (Dr. Parr's) diction; nor can I hang with 
& fondneſs and admiration over the crowded, yet clear and luminous, 
& galaxies of imagery diffuſed through (Dr. Parr's) works; p. 151.” 
&c. &c. But if I ſhonld quote any more of ſuch words, the 
reader would take the Doctor's Greek for Engliſh and his Eng- 
liſh for Greek, and be apt to cry out with honeſt old Doyley, 
in the farce of Who's the Dupe ? (which I am not, but the 
Doctor may know who is,) © I'll be curs'd if this is Engliſh.” 
Indeed I have no more time or place to allot in this Fir Dia- 
logue of my Poem to Dr. Parr.—I refer my reader to the Third 
Dialogue in which the Doctor makes a more publick and diſ- 


tinguiſhed entry. | 
(] There are men now in great vogue who will feel the 


force of theſe two lines. (1794 ) 


+ Dr. Huxp, Biſhop of Worceſter, 


( 


Oh injur'd Patron of our nobleſt bard! 

Capell, Cu) receive this tribute of regard, 

And may this honeſt verſe to life and light 

Call forth thy name, and vindicate thy right. 220 


Muſt 


(2) Mr. CAPELL, the Editor, I call him the Patron | of SuAx- 
SPEARE. This gentleman was of a ſingular turn of mind, per- 
haps a little too minute, but of a curioſity unbounded and inſa- 
tiable. They who are acquainted with his critical writings on 
Shakſpeare, and his accurate reſearches into this ſpecies of an- 
tiquity, and who have conſidered and eſtimated his edition of 
the poet, will not ſcruple with me. to pronounce him, The 
Father of all legitimate Commentary on Shakſpeare. To this 
gentleman's intimacy, and to the knowledge of his moſt learned 
inveſtigations, were admitted men whom I forbear to name. But 
mark the conſequence. His edition was condemned, or I ſhould 
rather ſay, damned by thoſe, who in the poet's own words, 


To his wnguarded neſt, like weaſel criticks, 
Came ſneaking, and fo ſuck'd his princely eggs.” || 


And when the SCHOOL of SHAKSPEARE in 3 vols, àto was pub- 
liſhed (alas! after his death) we were told forſooth that we had 
nothing to learn on the ſubjet—I am pleaſed however, to ſee 
that Mr. Capells Preface is admitted into the new edition of 
Shakſpeare, in FiFTEEN volumes. It will not be too much to 
hope for an edition in F;ty volumes quarto, printed on a wire 


avore paper, glazed, and hot preſed. 
t The 5 nee rave 
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Muſt I for SHaxsPEARE no compaſſion feel, 


Almoſt eat up by commentating (o) zeal ? 
On 


(o) I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed with a ſhort obſer- 
vation on this ſubject. —SHAKSPEARE was born in the year 1564, 
and died on the 23d of April in 1616, on his hirth-day, It was 
not until full /even year's after his death, that his plays were Ar 
collected and publiſhed together in folio, in the year 1623, by two 
of his principal friends in the company of comedians, Hemminge 
and Condell. They likewiſe corrected a ſecond edition in 1632. It 
may ſeem ſtrange to us, but it is true, that =o other edition of his 
works was attempted till e:ghty-two years after that time, when 
in the year 1714 a third edition was publiſhed by Mr. Rowe 
with very few, if any corrections, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, Capell, Johnſon, Steevens, and Malone, have ſince 
that time given new editions. Mr. Steevens, in the year 1766, 
publiſhed a particular edition in four volumes in 8vo. of all the 
plays which were printed in 4to in Shakſpeare's life time, or 
before the Reſtoration. It is printed verbatim from the old 
copies, and is curious and valuable. 


Mr. Steevens aſſerts unequivocally, that“ zo proof can be given 
that the poet /uperintended the publication of any one of theſe himſelf.” 
Pref. vol. i. p. 14. If this be true, as I believe, what can any 
editor arrogate to himſelf concerning the genuine text of this 
great poet? I am not ſpeaking of conjefural criticiſm, and of 
an accurate reviſion of the punctuation, which is of real conſe- 
quence, but of the actual words themſelves, as written by Shak- 


ſpeare. The original players, Hemminge and Condell, were in 
poſſeſſion of the only MSS. which were extant at the very time 
when the plays were firſt ated; and it is probable that the 
ptay-houſe manuſcript copy was the only one to which they could 

refer ; 


($34 


On Avon's banks I heard AcTzon (p) mourn, 
By fell Black Letter Oogs in pieces torn; | 

Dogs that from Gothick kennels eager ſtart, 9225 
All well broke-in by Coney-catching (2) Art, 


So 


refer; and no MSS. whatſoever exiſted after that time. Shak- 
ſpeare appears wholly to have neglected or deſpiſed reputation 
in ſucceeding ages. It is for this age to amuſe itſelf with ſchools 
and galleries, and without blame, in my opinion. 


) Videre CANES primuſque Mcelampus, 
Pamphagus, et Dorceus, velox cum fratre Pyciſca, 
Ichnobateſque ſagax, et villis Aſbolus atris, | | 4 
Nebrophonoſque valens, et trux cum Lælape Theron, 
Labros et Agriodos, et acute vocis Hylactor, 
Quoſque referre mora eſt, Ea turba cuyiDixE PREDE, 
Qua via difficilis, gudgue eff via nulla, ſequuntur. 
Heu famulos fuit is ſuos; clamare libebat, 
AcTzxoNn EGO ſum; Domixum cognoſcite VESTRUM : 
Vellet abeſſe quidem—lſed ADEST. Ovid. Metam. lib. 3. 


N. B. It is conceived that this canine metamorphoſis of the 
Commentators on Shakſpeare, will be received in a pleaſant 
point of view without offence; for I muſt ſpeak it to the credit 
of our Engliſh black letter dogs that, upon the whole, there 
is more harmony among them, (a few caſes excepted) than among 
the dogs that worried Greek and Roman authors in former times, 
i ſurely may be excuſed for this caxinity, if Mr. Bryant himſelf 
| has been allowed to declare, without cenſure, that Kwe; ſignify 
O. "epi; : though certainly the Hierarchy are infinitely indebted 
to him for the diſcovery. Bryant's Mythol. vol. i. p. 329, &c. 
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( 94 ) 


So tender to the Paphian notes they move, 
And ſeem as they were only born for (qq) love. 
Hark, Johnſon (r) ſmacks his laſh ; loud ſounds 
Mounted in rear ſee Steevens Whipper-in, {the din: 
Rich 


(2) The fingularity of this term“ Coney-catching,” (which 
is the only reaſon of my introducing it) called for my attention ; 
as no treatiſes or farces, or whatever they may be, are more 


appealed to by the commentators, than Greene's Art of Coney- 
*« Catching ; Greene's Ground work of Coney-Catching ; Greene's 
© Diſputation between a He Coney-Catcher and a She Coney- 
Catcher.“ As my poor library will not afford theſe valuable 
books, I profeſs myſelf ſtill ignorant of this ancient art of Coney- 
Catching, and therefore am by no means fit for a commentator ; 
yet the reader may perhaps think me fit for writing a note or two 
upon theſe ** SNaypPERS UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES,”* 
I do not agree with Mr. Stecvens that Concy-catebixg means the 
art of picking pockets ; (ſee his note on the words“ Silly Cheat,” 
vol. iv. p. 308, ed. 1778.)—except there is any pleaſant alluſion, 
by anticipation, to ſome late editions of Shakſpeare. My poor 
pockets cannot keep up with theſe riſing demands upon them. 
Six PounDs FIFTEEN SHILLINGS!! for the laſt edition of Shak- 
ſpeare, and without any binding! I cry you mercy, my good 
Maſter Steevens ; think of us poor poets. 


(99) “ They of love and love's diſport 
Treat LARGELY, of their mutual guilt the ſeal.” 
Milt. P. L. 


See the comments on Shakſpeare, as above: paſim through the 
whole edition. 


Winter's Tale, a. 4. ſc. 1. 


. 


Rich with the ſpoils of learning's Black domain, 
And Guide ſupreme o'er all the tainted plain. 232 
Lo! firſt Melampus (s) Farmer deftly ſprings, 
(Walter de Mapes (7) his fire) the welkin rings: 

| Stout 


(r) SAMUEL Jonxsox, L. L. D. The reader muſt know 
enough of this Hunt/man, his green velvet cap, and brown braſs 
buttoned coat, and his churliſh chiding of every hound that came 
near him, &c. &c. at leaſt it is not Jemmy Boſwell's fault if 
he does not.—Johnſon and Boſwell ; Auroy ua @rpzrovra! But 
now we muſt all regret the loſs of the chearſul, the pleaſant, the 
mimitabie Biographer of his illuſtrious friend. 


Dr. Johnſon's comments on Shakſpeare are never ſullied and 
contaminated with -17nute explications of indecent paſſages. 


He bears no token of thoſe ſable ſtreams, 
But mounts far off among the ſwans of Thames. 9 


In whatever Dr. Johnſon undertook, it was his determined pur- 
poſe to rectify the heart, to purify the paſſions, to give“ ardour 
to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


(s) Melampus ſignifies a dog with black feet. He is ſuppoſed 
to have run over the town and county of Leicefter, but never 
could be perſuaded to give any account of it. f- This dog ſcented 

out 


$ Pope Dunc. L. 2. v. 297. 


} I lament that Dr. Farmer never publiſhed his intended 
HisTorxy of LEiCESTER. T lament it, but I do not reprobate 
the Doctor, as he behaved in a gentlemanly manner when he 
declined proſecuting that work, which is a real loſs to the 
antiquary aud the lover of topography. 
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Stout Glouceſter (u) mark in Pamphagus (v) advance, 
Who never ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs trance; 236 


The ſage Ihnobates (w) fee Tyrwhitt limp ; 
Malone Hylactor (x) bounds, a clear-voic'd imp; 


Aſbolus 


out the Learning of Shakſpeare with true and original ſagacity, 
and abſolutely unkennel/ed it. This is his proper praiſe. Mr 


Steevens ſays, ** Could a perfe4 and deciſive edition of Shakſpeare 


& be produced, it were to be expected ov (though we fear 
in vain) from the hand of DR. FarMER, whoſe MORE 8ER1OUsS 
% AVOCATIONS forbid Him to undertake what, &c. & See 
the Advertiſement by Mr. Steevens to Shakſpeare, Edit. 1793, 
p. IT, Such gravity of compliments between two editors, reminds 
me of what Shakſpeare calls, Tue ExcounTER of Two Doc 


« Arts.” (1794.) 


(2) Walter de Mapes was the jovial archdeacon of Oxford, 
the Anacreon of the eleventh century. © A decent prieſt where 
„ monkics were the gods, 5 and author of the divine ode, 
beginning : | 

„ Mihi fit propoſitum in taberna mori 
Vinum fit appoſitum morientis ori ; 

Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori, 
Deus /it propitius huic Potatori !** &c. 


() Stout Glouceſter. —Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſter,— 
See Gray's Bard; Stout Glouceſter ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs 


trance.“ Stanza 1. 


(+) Pamphagus—ſignifies a dog of a moſt voracious appetite, 
who ſnaps at and devours every thing digeſtible or indigeſtible. 
They 


5 Dunciad, B. 3. 208. 
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( 97 ) 


Aſbolus (e) Hawkins, a grim ſhaggy hound, 239 
In muſick growls, and beats the buſhes round; (a) 
Then 


They who are acquainted with the Divine Legation, &c. &c. well 
know the nature of Warburton's literary appetite, and the dan- 
ger of hunting in the ſame field with him. With all his cccentri- 
cities this was a noble dog, and there is not one of the true breed 
left, worthy of the progenitor, though there are a few mongrels. 


() Ichnobates means a dog who trocks out the game before 
him. No one was more diligent than this dog, yet he frequently 
went upon a wrong ſcent ; but would never ſuffer the huntſman 
to call him off, eſpecially in the neighboi;rhood of Canterbury and 
Briftol. If I were again to metamorphoſe theſe hounds into men, 
I ſhould lament the application of Mr. Tyrwhitt's learning and 
ſagacity. Illum pro literato plerique laudandum duxerunt, 
% quum ille, nzniis quibuſdam anilibus occupatus, inter Mileſias 
© Punicas Apuleii ſui et ladicra literaria conſeneſceret.“ (Vid. 
Julium Capitolinum in Vita Clodii Albini ad Conftantium Auguſ- 
tum ;) I will however ſay, as to my own part, Illum pro literato 
laudandum ſemper duxi,“ but with a reſerve as to the application 
of his learning. I wiſh this Ichnobates had been ** utilium ſagax 
60 rerum. 


(x) Hylafor means a dog with a clear and ſtrong voice. One 
would think that this dog was one of Canidia's breed, which called 
from the ſepulchre the actual remains of the dead to enchant and 
ſtupify the living. This dog has been ſcratching up the earth 
about Doctors Commons, and has torn up all the Wills of the actors 
who lived in Shakſpeare's time, and carried them in his mouth to 
the printer of a late edition of that author,—But when I ſpeak of 
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( 98 ) 


Then Porſon view Nebrophonos (b) the ſhrewd, (c) 
Yet foaming with th' Archdeacon's (d) critick blood; 
| See 


rational men, it paſſes the bounds of all ſagacity to divine, by 
what ſpecies of refined abſurdity the Wills and Teftaments of Actors 
could be raked up and publiſhed to i/lufrate Shakſpeare. (See 
Malone's Shakſpeare, vol. ii. p. 186. &c. &c. &c. and in the ad vol. 
of the edit. of Shakſpeare, in 1793.) A critick for ſuch an inge- 
nious invention ſhould be preſented with the altum Saganæ calien- 

drum, which would not eaſily fall from his head.—But Mr. Ma- 
lone has redeemed this piece of folly by many valuable literary ex- 
cellencies. 

(z) A4/bolus ſignifies a dog of a ſwarthy complexion. 

(a) Beats the buſhes round. Deſeriptive of Sir John Hawkins's 
Hiſtory of Muſick; in which however there is much original and 
valuable information, as in all his other works, ſo unjuſtly cen- 
ſured in my opinion. Sir John's principal fault was digreſſion from 
his ſubject; but if you excuſe that, you are well repaid by the in- 
formation you receive. 


(3) Nebrophones ſignifies a dog that ſlays the fawns and deer, and 
ſo in truth it is; 
Archdeacons, rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 
Have been Dick's food for many a year. 


And, as Lear ſays, I'll take a word with this ſame LEARNED 
„ THEBAN!” my learned Mafter Richard Porſon: but he loves 
no titles! It would be better if he did. 


(c)—Mr. Malone ſays, the word rend means * acute, or in- 
telligent;““ Mr. Steevens ſays, it is “ bitter or ſevere.” Shak(ſ. 
Ed. 1793, vol. vi. p. 430. Reader, you may chuſe, or rather 
combine the terms. 


(4) The reader may be ſurpriſed to find any theological writings 


in this part; but Mr. Steevens's ingenuity has contrived to preſs 
: Mr. 
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( 99 ) 


See Dorceus (dd) Whiter o'er the learned ſoil, 
Briſk, though at fault, with new aſſociates toil ; 
EF _— 


Mr. Profeſſor Porſon's letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis into 
the ſervice of Shakſpeare; and by ſuch ingenuity whs or what may 
not be preſſed into it? This is quite a ſufficient excuſe for me, or 
rather a full juſtification of my alluſion to them. See Tempeſt, 
vol. iii. p. 68. Steev. Edit. 1793. Mr. Steevens ſtiles Mr. P.“ an 
excellent ſcholar and a perſpicacious critick;“ in which I moſt 
cordially and moſt ſincerely agree. But, if I am rightly informed, he 
thanks neither Mr. Steevens, nor me, nor Dr. Parr, nor Dr. Burney | 
the ſchoolmaſter, nor any other Doctor or Miſter in this country, for 
any opinion they may entertain or expreſs of him or his works.— 
He neither gives nor takes. I find the Archdeacon has re-publiſhed 
his work, and in my opinion has very wiſely declined being led any 
more by Dicx and the foul end“ through fire, and through 
flame and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire, and having knives 
laid under his pillow.” But the Archdeacon has had the weak- 
neſs to print his work on a wire-wove paper and bot-preſſed. Had I 
been the Archdeacon, I ſhould have been contented with the hot- 
preſſing by Mr. Porſort, hot indeed, hifing bot! This controverſy 
has no good end. Learning is good, and theology is good; but 
there is ſomething better, H ayam. There is alſo a writer who ſays, 
KaTaxavxira to; xpirenrs, Is it not ſo, Mr. Profeſſor ? 


wv 


(dd) Dorceus, ſignifies, in my opinion, a dog of a ſharp ſight, 
apt to ſee what nobody elſe can in a large field. Some derive it 
from ae capra, quaſi per ſaltum, which I rejet.—See Mr. 

G 2 . Whiter's 


(100) 


In Theron's (e) form, mark Ritſon next contend, 245 
Fierce, meagre, pale, no commentator's (/) friend; 
Tom Warton laſt, Agriodos (g) acute, 
With Labros Percy (5) barks in cloſe purſuit : 

Hot 


Whiter's Commentaries on Shakſpeare, on à new principle, &e. 
publiſhed in 1794. This is certainly a very learned and ſagacious 
dog. He is out of the actual chace; but might, with great pro- 
priety, join the pack on a future day: or in plain words, when a 
new edition of Shakſpeare is printed, there ſhould be a ſelection of 
notes from his book. His criticiſm; on the ſecond Eclogue of the 
Poems aſcribed to Rowley, (truly or falſely) in point of ingenuity 
and illuſtrative learning has never been MET ac © Cuicunque 
« veterum fortiter oppoſuerim.“ 


(e) Theron ſigniftes a dog of innate ferocity. 


) Poor Tom Warton could have told a piteous tale, how hrs 
hiſtorick ' body was punched: full of deadly holes“ by this literary 
Richard Id; Dr. Percy could make a lamentation or two in 
ſome ancient ditty, in a n or canto. Mr. Malone probably has 
felt a gripe rather ſtrong. The antiquaries—but they have ſpoken 
for themſelves. The Antiquarian Society is amiable and harmleſs, 
and from what I have ſeen, their publications reſemble the ſubjects 
of them; Nexvuwy AMENHNA Aa. Who could wiſh to diſturb 


ſuch repoſe ? 


(g) Agriodos ſignifies a dog with a ſharp tooth.—I always 
regret the loſs of Tho WarTox : in his various writings 


ke is amufing, inſtructive, pleaſant, learned, and poetical. 1 
never 


CR, ———— — 2 ARE. whe 
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Hot was the chace ; I left it out of breath; 

I wiſhꝰd not # be in at SHaxsezakt's death. 250 
OCTAVIUS. 

never received information fo agreeably from any modern writer. 

His edition of Milton's Smaller Poems, (an exquiſite ſpecimen 

of claſſical commentary, and worthy of his former obſervations 


on Spencer) leaves it a matter of unceafing regret, that he 


never publiſhed the Paradiſe Loſt and Regained. The want of 
the laſt volume of the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, muſt for ever 
be lamented. I deſpair of any artiſt able to finiſh ſuch a work, 
with ſo few imperfeQtions, and with ſuch various erudition. 


Tom Warton had rather a kindly affeRion for the jovial me- 
mory of Archdeacon Walter de Mapes of the 11th century, men- 
tioned for his drinking ode in a former note, Mr. W. tells us, 
(with a warm panegyrick) in his ad Difſert. to the Hiſt, of E. P. 
that this divine Anacreon wrote alſo a Latin ode in favour of 
married prieſts, concluding with theſe /pirited lines: 


Ecce pro Clericis multum allegavi; 

Nee non pro Preſbyteris multum comprobavi; 
Pater noſter pro me, quoniam peccavi, 

Dicat quiſque Preſbyter cum ſua Suavi! 


I quote this for my own ſake, quoniam peccavi, and am inclined 
to hope that every © Preſbyter cum ſua Suavi,” will be as kind to 


the author of this poem ox THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE 
Requieſcat ! 


(h) Labros ſignifies a dog that opens, continually.— But I 
forget ; Si quis dixerit Eriscorun aligud infirmitate laborare, 
anathema eſto—And thus 1 take my leave of the WHOLE 
black-letter «exxer., with all their wit, and all their follies, and 
all their merry humours; and they may both now and hereafter 


unawed, 
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 OCTAVIUS. 


1 


. Here yet awhile (i) theſe honeſt labours cloſe, 
And leave indignant Genius to repoſe. 252 


unawed by their great Hunt/man who is no more, and moſt pro- 
bably unmoleſted by me, continue to bark and growl, and 
ſnap, and quarrel, and teaze one another, till there remains not 
a critical offal for which they may contend. Et welut ab/entem 
certatim ACTAONA clament.* | 

Finally, as to this famous Edition of Shakſpeare by George 
Steevens, Eſq. and the whole hlatk⸗letter Kenne!, I muſt pro- 


nounce its great Eulogium, as it is beautifully conceived and 
expreſſed in the words of a maſter of. the moſt finiſhed Latinity 


of the Auguſtan age. Hic Liztk eſt conglutinatus ex tam 


“ multis libris, quot unus pinguis Cocus Oves, boves, ſues, grues, 
anſeres, paſſeres, coquere, aut unus fumoſus Calefactor cen- 
„ tum magna hypocauſta ex illis calefacere poſſit! !!“ Epiſt. 
Obſeurorum Virorum ! 


(i) Hæc sar Exit, Divæ, veſtrum ceciniſſe Poetam,” 80 
ſaid Virgil, and ſo ſays my friend OcTavivs, to whoſe judg- 
ment I ſubmit, and write this note in concluſion for the pre- 
ſent, that I may offer and recommend to the conſideration of all 
Poets, Orators, and Writers, ſacred and profane, a ſentence 
from Swirr, which I could wiſh, to ſee engraven in letters of 
gold, as an everlaſting admonition. It is this: “ To ſay the 
„truth, no part of knowledge ſeems to be in fewer hands, than 
« that of diſcerning WHEN TO HAVE DONE.” (1794:) 


Ovid. Met. Lib. z. ＋ Virg. Ecl. 10. v. 70. 


END OF DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


THE 
PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND DIALOGUE (4) 


F THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE: 


"Line years have paſted ſince I publiſhed © The firſt 
« Part of the Purſuits of Literature.” I now offer a 
continuation of it to the attention of thoſe perſons who 
may feel themſelves intereſted in ſuch reſearches; the 
ſubjects of which are, in their event, important to us 
all. What I obſerved of the Firſt Part, I obſerve of 
this, and the following Parts, © that no imitation is in- 
tended of any former writer or of any former poem.” 
That it will attract ſome attention in ſome places, I am 
confident z but it will be idle to make any conjeQure as 
to the author. He is, and will be, concealed upon 


motives - 


+ Firſt printed in Mav, 1794. 
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motives very different from the apprehenſion of any 


private reſentment. I diſſuade every. perſon from flippant 
and random application of any ſuppoſcd name; it is as 
unjuſt as it is abſurd. © Flebit et inſiguis totà cantabitur 
e urbe,f” was ſaid of old. I do not fay this, but [ re- 
commend to every gentleman and lady of eminent ſagacity 
and curioſity to remember, that there 1s a darkneſs which 


may be felt. 


As to the ſubject of SATIRE in general, I will add a 
few words, as they are not wholly unimportant, and as 
they explain my own ideas. All reprehenſion of vice, 
or of folly, or of any moral depravity, muſt ceaſe at once, 
if it is required of the author of that reprehenſion, that 
be be blameleſs himſclf in the ſtrict, or indeed in any, 
ſenſe of that word. But if the enumeration of evils, 
wickedneſs, folly, extravagance, abuſe of knowledge in 
theory or in practice, and a cenſure of ſuch actions and 
of ſuch opinions, be conſidered as the production of a 
mind bad, reprehenſible, and unquiet in itſelf, I fear, 
that few philoſophers are exempted from the charge. In 
my opinion, the Philoſopher himſelf is a Satiriſt, ſpeak- 
ing to the world at large, without a ſpecifick reference 
to any nation. The Satiriſt, (in the common acceptation 
of the word) is a wrüer in poetry or in proſe, who ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to a peculiar part of the world, and gene- 


rally to his own countrymen, calling them to a view 


of their faults, follies, or vices, which are deſtructive of 
ſociety, of government, of good manners, or of good 
fiterature. The philoſophick Satiriſt effects his purpoſe 
by appealing to man and his nature; the modern poet 

ſuppoſing 


+ Hor, Lib. 3. S. 1. v. 45. 
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ſuppoſing and acknowledging the truth of theſe original 
principles, argues virtually from them, but directs his 
attention to exiſting perſons, circumſtances, opinions, and 
books, in his own times. He illuſtrates his doQgne by 
that forcible appeal, aſſiſted by learning, wit and ridicule z 
with an honeſt endeavour to uphold the common cauſe of 
wiſdom, of truth, and of virtue; without which criticiſm is 
malignity, and ſatire is ſcandal. 


Yet, however excellent, the work of .any Satiriſt is 
tranſitory as to its immediate ſubject. But as it is a view 
of life deſgned (a) to be preſented to other times, as well 
as thoſe in which it is written, the neceſſity of an author's 
furniſhing Notes to this -own compoſition (b) is evident, to 
clear up for himſelf ſuch difficulties as the lapſe of time, 
(and indeed of a very little time) would unavoidably create. 
This is a privilege and a liberty which was denied to the 
ancients, which Dryden rejected, and Pope partially 
adopted. l 


After theſe few obſervations, (which I thought neceſſary 


or I would not have written them) I offer this continuation 


of 


a I refer the reader to Dean Swift's dedication to Prince 
Poſterity. 


(b) “ The notes I wiſh to be very large in what relates to the 
perſons concerned: for I have long obſerved that, twenty miles 
from London, nobody underſtands hints, initial letters, or town 
fats and paſſages, and in a few years not even thoſe who live 
in London,” Swift's Letter to Pope. July 16, 1728. Pope's 
Works, Vol. ix. p. 117. Warburton's edition, 8v0., N. B. Dr: 
Joſeph Warton obſerves in his edition of Pope, vol. 4. p. 323. 
that, this obſervation of Swift © is a mortifjing reflection to the 
writers of Satire, and daily topicks of cenſure.” I have taken 
particular care ia my poem to prevent this mortification. 
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of the poem to my readers, not without the ſpirit of a 
writer who has endeavoured well. I will alſo, upon re- 

flection, add the words of A MAN, not to be named on 
ſuch an occaſion. . ** I do not look to be aſked, where- 
* fore I wrote this book; it being no difficulty to an- 
% ſwer, that I did it to thoſe ends, which the beſt men pro- 
e poſe to themſelves when they write.” 


THE 


ti 


THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERA TURE. 
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Arniguoas 
Kai Garyars (wornge, vas Cie marzo; 
Kenne enghts avyiAnh go, 


Ham (Jorrue,) 


Lycophron, Caſſandra. v. 1321. 


AUTHOR. 


Au hail to Ceſtria, and her mitred lord! (a) 
And may the Muſe in laſting ſtrains record 
That lawn'd Endymion of a happier age ; 
Who, wild with rapture and empirick rage, 


On 


(*) Firſt publiſhed in May, 3796. 
(a) John Wilkins, Bifiop of Cheſter in the laſt century, wrote 
a celebrated Diſcourſe concerning the poſſibility of a paſſage 
to the moon.” Upon my word, Philoſophy is a very pleaſant 


thing, and has various uſcs ; one of the beſt is, it makes us laugh 
ſometimes, | 


. — 


5-040 7} 


On bold aſpiring pinion could preſume | 5 
To journey through the vaſt ethereal gloom ; 

Who tir'd of earth and dreams of gowned reſt, 
Sunk in the elyſium of his Cynthia's breaſt ! 


But ah, for us thoſe wizard wonders ceaſe : 
In war, death, peſtilence, or dang'rous peace, 10 
Condemn'd to groan in this diſorder'd hour, 
Victors and victims of th* unhallow'd pow'r, 
That bids the weſtern world or rouſe or weep, 
O'erwhelm'd beneath the formidable deep. 


OCTAVIUS. 


Of France (aa) enough: | go bend before that tomb, 
Where other palms and other laurels bloom, 16 
Where 


(aa) I can mention no lines ſo expreſſive of the ſtate of France, 
(1796) as the following adapted from Boilean. 


% Dechirans a Venvi leur propre Republique, 
Lions contre Lions, parens contre parens, 
Combattent follement yoUR LE CHOIX DES TYRANST !” 


'fo ſome perſons the following ſublime picture, as drawn by 


the 
] Boil, Sat. 8. v. 132. 


SO ele ̃ bV A ̃ ata 


C vin 3 


Where Maro ſleeps ; or in the Sabine ſhade, 15 
Or in ſevere Aquinum's inmoſt glade, 

Faſt by Volterra's (a) dark Etrurian grove, 

With Boileau's (5) art, and Dryden's rapture rove. 
Be wiſe betimes, and in reſiſtleſs proſe 20 


Leave Burke ALONE to thunder on our foes : 


Let 


the maſter hand of that mighty poet Lycophron, will have its 
force, under the ſame alluſion. 


— 


Karate Y νντν Agne, 
ErpoyCw ve dνñ eng t agανν voyhcy. 
Arca d xbur newvuuarur ννjỹjm 
Kral, Tray K, dert n yu, 
Avyxaiy; anooriNCorre;. Orawyn bY {408 
Es dn Tugywy 1& axguy wWounnitas, 
Ig aibrge; nugeon mripe; ideas, 

Tow YUYGitwn, xas XATApPaYYK Fra) wv, 
Adm «7 addy ovuPeay SAH 


(a) Juvenal was born at Aquinum, and Perſius at Volterra, ir 


Italy. 


(5) Boileau.— The moſt perfect of all modern writers in 
true taſte and judgment. His ſagacity was unerring; he com- 


bined every ancient excellence, and appears original even in 


the adoption of acknowledged thoughts and alluſions. He is 
the int and adequate repreſentative of Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perſius 


+ Lycophron. Caſſandra. v. 249. 
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Let Wakefield (c) rant, and pallid Thelwall bawl, 
Lords of miſrule, in Anarchy's wild hall; 

Such prophets as ere long Horne Tooke may ſave, 
And hide and feed by fifties (d) in a cave. 25 


You 


Perfius united, without one indecent blemiſh ; and for my own 
part I have always conſidered him as the moſt finiſhed gentleman 
that ever wrote, I have ſpoken more at large of this poet in the 
Introductory Letter to the P. of L. 


(c) Wakefield. Whenever I think of the name of Gilbert 
Wakefield, and look at the lift of his works, (for I would not 
undertake to read them all), I feel alternate ſorrow and in- 
dignation. His learning and ſagacity are indeed ſufficient to 
entitle him to ſome patronage, and tothe removal of every want. 
But his ſpirit is ſo reſtleſs, his temper is ſo overbearing and 
tyrannical, (I ſpeak /rom the confideration of his evorks alone) his 
contempt for others is ſo great, and his perſonal vanity ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that even Literature begins to be weary gf him. But 
when ] turn to his religious and political opinions, 1 find all the 
virulence and aſperity of the reformer ; all the inſolence and 
even impudence of the aſſertors of equality; a want of decent, 
or even of common reſpect to dignified characters; and a mind 
naturally deſigned for better exertions, and cultivated in the 
zroves of an univerſity) hoſtile and implacable to every eſta. 
bhiſument, and with a ſtrong tendency even to ſanguinary 
| perſecution, 


See (if it is worth while) Gilbert Wakefield's pamphlet 
vntitled © Remarks on the General Orders given by the Duke of 
Fork to his army, July 7, 1794, reſpecting the Decree of the 
& French 


( YI 


You read perchance a miniſter in books, (f} 
And know an honeſt ſtateſman by his looks ; 
Think in debates the ſpirit may be ſeen, 
In'Thurlow juſt, in Wedderburne, ſerene; 30 
H In 


perſecution. I ſpeak of him as a publick man; I have no con- 
tempt of his attainments, But I will never ſuffer him, or any 
other man, who obtrudes himſelf and his political principles and 
meaſures upon the publick, to paſs me without notice ; or as the 
poet ſtrongly expreſſes it, 


Glomerare ſub antro 
Fumiferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris, (a) 
without the reprehenſion he deſerves. (1796.) 


(4) By fifties. © Obadiah took the prophets, and hid them by 
Ny in a cave, and fed them with bread and water,” Kings, B. 1. 
ch. 18. v. 4. In the provi/ons of that moſt important, and I 

wiſh 


— 


French Convention, to give no quarter to the Britiſh and Ha- 
„ noverians, 1794.” I only mention this or any of Mr. Wake- 
field's writings for their /pirit and tendency, as the compoſitions 
are worth little notice. I ſhall not at preſent wander through 
his Silva Critica, ** Ubi paſſim palantes Error recto de tramite 
<* pellit.” (5) His ravages on Virgil and Horace, in his late edi- 
tions of them, are often as ſhocking to taſte as to truth. Bent- 
ley's hook (I beg pardon for coupling the names) was nothing 
to the levelling axe of Gil. Wakefield. If Mr. Wakefield does 
not write with greater care and ability than he has hitherto ſhewn, 


neither men, nor gods, nar columns will permit his works to be 
extant very long. 


(a) Virg. En. 8. v. 254. (5) Hor. L. 2. Sat. 3. v. 48. 
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In Grenville, firmneſs; majeſty, in Pitt; 
And in Dundas, the courage to ſubmit. 


Proud of your keen diſcernment you retire, 

Smit with the fame of Rollo's bard (g) and ſquire, 
You print (poor man !) your ſatire and your ſong, 
Correct as Gifford, or as Cowper, ſtrong. 36 


AUTHOR. 


Yes: to my country's juſtice I appeal, 
Nor dread the preſs, the guillotine, nor wheel, 
Nor 


wiſh I could ſay, perpetual act, (paſſed in 1795) for preventing 
ſeditious aſſemblies, &c. &c. &Cc. it is ſpecified, that none of 
theſe prophets, or lecturers, or diviners in democracy, ſhall meet 
in greater numbers than by Ffty in a cave, or elſewhere: and 
conſidering the inflammatory nature of their diſorders, it is de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, that they may be kept upon the ſame 


cooling dict. 
D 


{f) 1 allude to the profound knowledge which buſy men ac- 
quire of the molt ſecret deſigns of the Britiſh, or even of foreign 


from the news-papers. Nothing is ſo pleaſant as to 


cabinets, 
hear men aſſert without the leaſt hefitation what they 4now of 
the intention of Miniſters. I really envy the ſatisfaction they ſeel, 
when they communicate their diſcoveries to ſuch unenlightened 


and ignorant men as myſelf, 


( 115 ) 


Nor fulſome praiſe, nor coldneſs of neglect, 

Nor all that poets meet, but ſcarce expect; 40 
Yet though the que/tion I ſhall never fear, 

A rhyming culprit's bold confeſſion hear. 


Memory I have, not Middleton (i) has more; 
Plays I could frame, like Ireland, () by the ſcore; 
Could ſing of gardens, yet well pleas'd to ſee 45 
Walpole (/) and Nature may, for once, agree; 
Could give with Darwin, to the heQtick kind, 


| Receipts in verſe to ſhift the north-eaſt wind (n); 
H 2 With 


(g) Dr. Lawrence; Author or Editor of the Rolliad, Pro- 
bationary Odes, &c. 


(i) The famous witneſs on Mr. Haſtings's trial, the diſciple of 
Themiſtocles. 


(4) The publiſher of the newly- found manuſcripts in Shak- 
ſpeare's own hand-writing. The reader will find more on this 


ſubject in the courſe of this Second Dialogue. 


(!) Read (it well deſerves the attention) that quaint, but moſt 
curious and learned, writer's excellent Eſſay on Modern Garden- 
ing, at the end of his Lives of the Painters. 


(m) See Dr. Darwin's Loves of the Plants, and a long and 
pleaſant note, in which the Doctor thinks it very feaſible to 
manage 
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With Price (n) and Knight grounds by neglect improve, 
And baniſh uſe, for naked Nature's love, 50 
Lakes, foreſts, rivers, in one landſcape drawn, 
My park, a county, and a heath, my lawn; 
With Knight, man's civil progreſs (o) could rehearſe, 
Put Hume, or Smith, or Tacitus in verſe, 

And, 


manage the winds, (and every thing elſe I believe) at his pleaſure, 
by a little philoſophy. I never read any thing ſo comfortable in 
my life. Martinus Scriblerus will be, after all, a legitimate natu- 
ral philoſopher. It appears to me, that Dr. Darwin's ingenious 
underſtanding is peculiarly adapted to ſolve the following problem 
in natural philoſophy : ** WHETHER, the hyberxal frigidity of the 
*© Antipodes, paſſing in an orthogonal line through the homogeneous 
«« ſolidity of the center, might warm the ſuperficial connexity of our 
<< heels by a ſoft antiperifta/is ?” I have given a tranſlation of this 
great and uſeful problem, (as the French Philoſopher Pantagruel 
is not quite ſo intelligible in the original,) that Dr. Darwin may 
diſcuſs it at large in the next edition of his Zoonomia, which is 
much to be defired. I refer the reader to the Creme Philoſo- 
** phique des Queſtions Encyclopedique,” at the end of Rabelais, 
Book 5. The true cream of their modern Encyclopedie is to be 
found in the French Revolution, 1789, &c. 


() Price and Knight.—See the various treatiſes, all curious 
and in ſome degree pleaſant, on the ſubje& of landſcape, and 
the art of laying out grounds. Knight and Price, verſus Maſon 
and Brown, ReyToN, Moderator. I have no doubt of the deci- 
fon at the bar of taſte; but I certainly would not bring the 

| cauſe 


(my 


And, while Silenus and his votaries nod, 55 
Ovaff Paphian groſsneſs from my cryſtal (p) God. 
Or 


cauſe in the court at Guildhall. With the giants on the jury, and 
Lord Kenyon for the judge, there certainly would be a verdict for 
the Brogdignag Gardeners, Knight and Price. 


(o) See and read (if poſſible) what Mr. R. P. Knight calls a 
Didactick Poem, The PROGRESS of Civil Society, in fix books, 
4to.” I proteſt I ſpeak impartially, when I aſſert that Mr. Knight 
ſeems to have no other idea of poetry, than that of lines and ſylla- 
bles put into a meaſure with, now and then, ſome little attention 
to grammar, I mean when he writes verſes himſelf. For if he 
conceives, that the verſification of Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, 
Tacitus on the Germans, Smith on the Wealth of Nations, Ro- 
bertſon's Introduction to his Hiſtory of Charles V. Stuart on the 
View of Society in Europe, and ſuch works, is poetry, there is no 
help for him, he muſt be ſuffered to rhyme on. ©* Dogmatizer en 
vers, et rimer par chapitres.”*- /a It is impoſſible to criticize or 
examine the whole in a note, but I will give a ſpecimen of ſuch ob- 
ſervations as I ſhould make, ifI were to go through the whole of 
this tedious piece of work. Mr. K. is very fond of beginning all 
his books with doubt, like a true philoſopher z he always uſes the 
words ** Whether this, or whether that—or whether the other, 
is the caſe ; never deciding the point, nor giving even a doubtful 
ſolution of doubtful doubts, as Mr. Hume kindly uſed to do. But 
whether Mr. K. underſtands himſelf, even in the very beginning of 
his poem, may be a doubt ; but whether his readers underſtand 

bim, 


(a) Boileau, Sat. 8. v. 116. 
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Or I could /cribble (4) for hiſtorick fame, 

Like Gillies, feeble, formal, dull, and tame; (9g) 
Then 

him, is no doubt at all. He begins thus; Book the firſt ; Verſe 


the firſt. (I take the verſes at the very beginning, to ſhew my 
impartiality.) | e 


118) 


& Whether primordial motion ſprang to life 
From the wild war of elemental ſtrife, 
In central chains the maſs inert confin'd, 
And ſublimated matter into mind ; 
Or whether one great, all pervading ſoul, &c. 
Or 
Whether, in Fate's eternal ſetters bound 
Mechanick Nature goes her endleſs round, &c. &c. 


In all this miſt and darkneſs which he flings round him, he cer- 
tainly is little better than Punch in the puppet ſnew, Hazy wea- 
& ther, maſter Noah :?* for I am certain that neither Punch, nor 
Mr. Knight can look through this preparation of the poetical ſky 
for the metaphyſical deluge which enſues, when he is to 


*© Trace out the lender /ocial links that bind 


&© In order*s chain, the chaos of mankind, &c. &c.“ 


Obe jam ſatis But then I am told there are ſo many pretty and in- 
telligible paſſages (I grant it, Horum fmplic:tas miſerabilis !) in this 
and Hotter poem (I muſt mean the Landſcape ;) and the ladies ſay it 
is ſo charming to with to be buried under an oak, and ſo romantick, 
See p. 1531 wiſh from my foul that all the democracy and infi- 
delity in the kingdom were buried under the great guardian oak of 
England, and the ſpirit of Mr. Knight confined in the ſtem of it.— 


He might cry out as luſtily as Polydorus, and all the conjurers of 
the Dilettanti might aſſiſt at the diſinchantment if they pleaſed, — 
N. B. I am infinitely indebted to Mr. Richard Payne Knight for 

the 


( 119 ) 


Then tir'd of truth, like Coxe, to fables ſtray, 


And vie with Croxall in my notes on Gay. (r) 60 
I could, 


the honour he has been pleaſed to confer on my note in the Firſt Dia- 
logue of this Poem on the Purſuits of Literature ; ſee p. 17, &c. 
of his Preface to his Progreſs of Civil Society.—** If Mr. Knight's 
bed be a bed of tortures, he has made it for himſelf.””** I did not name 
him, as the author of the Eſſay © on THE WoRrSH1P or PR14- 
pus,“ but he has now named himſelf, I am glad however that he 
has ſome ſenſe of ſhame left, by endeavouring to explain away one 
of the moſt unbecoming and indecent treatiſes which ever diſgraced 
the pen of a man who would be thought a ſcholar and a philoſo- 
pher ; and I perſevere in that opinion, and could be tempted to 
copy even my former note. f Mr, K. had better have kept to his 
Principia, A, B, I, a, . (See his Greek alphabet) I hope he 
will do better in future; and ſpare me more trouble. I am as tired 
of him as he can be of me. As Mr. Knight is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, I muſt fairly tell him, that if he is appointed Chairman of 
any polite poetical Committee, and any more © reports PROGRESS, 
and aſks leave to fit again,” the motion will be zegatived ly the 
whole houſe. (1996.) 


(p) ©© Vitreo bibit ille Priapo.“ Juv. Sat. 2. v. 95. See Mr. 
Knight's Eſſay on the Worſhip of Priapus, and my note on it in 
the Firſt Dialogue of this Poem, 


*I quote Juxius in Engliſh, as T would Tacitus or Livy in La- 
tin, I conſider him as a legitimate Engliſh claſſic. 


See the Firſt Dialogue of the P. of L. — I have been told that 
Five GvINEAS is the price of The Eſuy on Priapus, if a copy is at 
any time to be ſold. 
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I could, like Seward, if for ſcraps you call, 


Turn publick bagman, (s) train'd in Walpole's ftall; 
| | Or 


(2) Soon after Mr. Gibbon had publiſhed the ſecond and third 
volumes of his Roman Hiſtory, the late Duke of Cumberland ac- 
cidentally met him, and intending to pay him a great compliment, 
faid ; “ How do you do, Mr. Gibbon? I ſee you are always at 
it, the old way, ſcribble, ſtribble, ſcribble.”—There are various 
Judges of hiſtorical writing, from Quintilian to the /ate Duke of 
Cumberland.—Pr. Gris wrote the Hiſtory of Greece, &c. in a 
manner quite different from Mr. Gibbon. But, according to Pliny's 
good-humoured obſervation ; ©* Hiſtoria quoquo modo ſcripta 
deleQat.” (1796.) 


(22) The epithets in the verſe are deſigned to charaQterize the 
writings of Dr. Gillies, There is ſome learning, great diligence, 
attention and application ; but no marks of genius or of ſtrength 
in his compoſitions. Sed tamen in pretio. And I with them to 
be ſo, as the Doctor is a man of good intentions, a paſſable ſcholar, 


an indefatigable reader, and of moſt reſpectable character. I ſpeak 


of nothing but his writings, 


(r) Fables by John Gay, illuſtrated with nates by WII IIa 
Coxk, M. A. F. R. 8. F. S. A. Rector of Bemerton, Prebendary of 
Sarum, Domeſtick Chaplain to the Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Member of the Imperial 
Oeconomical Society of St. Peterſburgh, and of the Royal Society 
of Sciences at Copenhagen, Chaplain to H. G. the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; &c &c. &c.!!! (1796.) What will Mr. Coxe write 
next? To be ſure Addiſon did gravely comment on Chevy Chace. 
I am not inclined to make any other compariſon. (1 796.) 


(s) See (for they arc very entertaining, but very dear) Mr. 
peward's Anecdotes of diſtinguiſhed perſons, &c. in -four 
volumes. 
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Or to Cythæron, from the Treaſury, move, 
And like Sir James Bland Burgeſs, (f) murmv love; 
Or with Fitzpatrick, mark the ſpace between 65 
A tainted ſtrumpet and a ſpotleſs Queen; (it 


Could | 


volumes. I prefer Mr. Seward to every compiler of anecdotes, 
except the Hon, Mr. Horace Walpole, now Lord Orford. 4 
vi/iting library is very convenient and pleaſant to one's friends. 
(1796.})—I hope Mr. S. may hereafter preſent the publick with 
ſimilar works, but in fingle volumes. 


() I allude to Sir James Bland Burgefſs's Poem, entitled, 
The Birth and Triumph of Love ;” accompanied by the pret- 
tieſt little deſigns of the Amoretti alati by one of the faireſt, 
moſt ingenious, and moſt illuſtrious hands (a) in the kingdom, 
Sir James, late Under Secretary of State, is very properly, (as 
all Under Secretaries of State, or Chief Secretaries in the Trea- 
ſury, ſhould be,) attentive to his character, and is particularly 
afraid of the ſmalleſt Cupid without a muzzle. Sir James ſays, 
% That boy and that boy's deeds ſhall not pollute my meaſure.” 
St. 1. Now when I conſider what Virgil and Taſſo have ſaid 
and ſung of that boy and that boy's deeds,” it is a little prudiſh 
in Sir James Bland Burgeſs, Baronet and Poet, on ſuch a ſubject 
to have ſuch fears. A poet may be a little playful. But Sir 
James Bland Burgeſs is right after all; there certainly ſhould be 
none but the moſt virtuous perſons about Secretaries of State, and 
in the precincts of the Treaſury, though now and then a ſtragg- 
ler of another deſcription will be found, notwithſtanding the 
unremitted diligence and undiverted attention of George Roſe, _ 
Eſq. 


(tt) A line taken from the Political Eclogue, intitled © The Lyars;"” 
the moſt finiſhed of all the productions of the Authors of the 


Rolliad. 
(a) H. R H. the Princeſs Elizabeth. 
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Could furniſh feaſts for each Parnaſſian prig, 
A Florence gooſe, three ducklings, and one (v) pig; 


With Spartan Pye (x) lull England to repoſe, 
| Or 


Rolliad. Publick report has aſſigned this claſſical but too free 
compoſition to the keen, ſarcaſtick pen of General Fitzpatrick. | 
Such is the Bard whoſe diſtich /ome commend,” &c. I may 
be miſtaken as to the Author, but I have ſelected this eclogue 
to reprobate the licentious ſpirit which pervades the whole of it. 
The Art of Political Lying indeed was not invented by Lord 
North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, General Fitzpatrick, or any modern 
Stateſman. It is an ancient and approved art by John Bull. 


(v) A Florence gooſe, &c,—See a publication, entitled, An 
«© Ode on an Eton Boy, Three Sonnets, and One Epigram:“ by 
William Parſons, Eſq. This gentleman is the faireſt of all 
Mr. Gray's Criticks : he even allows the ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius, and gives his own verſes in Mr. Gray's meaſure. The 
obliguity of the principles and of the underſtanding is ſometimes 
unaccountable, 


(x) Spartan Pye, —Mr. Pye, the preſent poet Laureat, with 
the beſt intentions at this momentous period, if not with the 
very beſt poetry, tranſlated the verſes of Tyrtæus the Spartan. 
They were deſigned to produce animation throughout the king- 
dom, and among the Militia in particular. Several of the Re- 
prezving Generals (I do not mean the Monthly or Critical) were 
much impreſſed with their weight and importance, and at a 
board of General Officers, an experiment was agreed upon, 
which unfortunately failed. They were read aloud at Warley 
Common, and at Barham Downs by the Adjutants at the head 
of five different regiments, at each camp, and much was ex- 


. pected. 


L 
Or frighten children with Lenora's (y) woes: 7e 
could 


O CTA VI US. 


Do what ?—where will your vaunting reach? 
Is this a prelude to your parting ſpeech ? 


AUTHOR. 


pected, But before they were half finiſhed, all the front 
ranks, and as many of the others as were within hearing or 
verſe-ſhot, dropped their arms ſuddenly, and were all found faft 
aſleep ! Marquis Townſhend, who never approved of the ſcheme, 
ſaid, with his uſual pleaſantry, that the firſt of all poets ob- 
ſerved, that Sleep is the brother of Death.” (1796.) 
N. B. Certain kinds of poetry and writing (to which I have been 
too much accuſtomed) may be added to the number of the 
Te Ayu, Sporificks, which great medical writers affirm to 
be, accuſtomed noiſes, motions, &c. &c. in ſhort the ras: re funbi. 
The acute phyſician Ax Tæ us thus ſpeaks ;—TIw ayzyes dart v 
Funda. Naur Af b A aka KaTaXNGI;, Aal bY Guraoon Tepipopt, Ke 
νο.,, , Kt; KUMUATHY rh, AVERLOWV TE Soo -A. Aretæi De 
Mortis Acutis Cap 1. p. 75. Edit. Boerhaave 1731. The whole 
paſſage is uncommonly eloquent and ſenſible. My medical 
readers, will thank me for pointing it out. Aretzus is, perhaps, 
the firſt deſcriptive painter in his art. Such accompliſhed ſcholars 
as the venerable Dr, Heberden, Dr. Glynn, Sir George Baker, 
Dr. Turton, Dr. Milman, Dr. Littlehales, Dr. Vivian, and a few 
others, (Apollineo nomina digna choro) will confirm my opinion. 


% A tale from the German, tranſlated by the Laureat, 
H. J. Pye, Eſq. by J. T. Stanly, Eſq. M. P. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
| a ſort 


( 124 ) 


6 AUTHOR. 
Spare, ſpare; till time ſubdues my hapleſs rage 
With blaſt autumnal, or the damp of age. 


What poet will refuſe to drink, or ſing, 75 
Since Helicon is now an Iriſh ſpring ? 

All thirſt alike ; which made Sam Johnſon think, 
That no man viſits, where he cannot drink. (yy) 
Why ſhouldI faint, when all with patience hear, 
And Laureat Pye ſings more than twice a year? (%) 


OCTAVIUS. 


a ſort of Blue-Beard ſtory for the nurſery. I am aſhamed to think, 
that the publick curioſity (I will not ſay, taſte) ſhould have been 
occupied with ſuch Diablerie Tudeſque. (1796.) But I ſhould be 
unwilling not to do juſtice to the elegant and faſcinating pencil 
of Lady Di. Beauclerc who has honoured and decorated the ſub- 
ject. But the painter and the muſician are often employed in illuſ- 
trating filly ſubjects and filly words. Still it will be moſt true, 
mutatis mutandis, of both theſe divine arts ; 


Il cantar, che nell' anima fi ſente ! 
Il piu ne ſente Palma il men Porecchio, 

(yy) Dr. Johnſon's character of the Iriſh hoſpitality, in one of 
his letters or among the Boſwelliana, I forget which. It is not 
wholly inapplicable to ſome of our own countrymen, © Few 
young men viſit, where they cannot drink.” Tis a pity. 

()“ They ſcarce can bear their Laureat twice a year.” 80 
ſaid Pope. In theſe times we can bear our harmleſs fluttering 
birth-day odes, better than the French Dithyrambicks in the orgies 
of democracy.—-Mr. Pye is a man of learning, and ſome little 
fancy ; but I wiſh his poetry had more force. 


( 125 ) 


OCTAVIUS. 


Truce with the Laureat. 
AUTHOR. 


'Tis but what I think; 

For once I hop'd to ſee the title ſink, 82 
While piety and virtue grac'd the throne, 
And genius in lamented Warton ſhone : 
Aye, while Britannia cries from ſhore to ſhore, 85 
AvucvusTvus reigns; M&CENAS Is NO MORE, 
Pitt views alike, from Holwood's ſullen brow, 
(As near-obſerving (z) friendſhip dares avow) 

The 


(2) I muſt own, that unleſs the Province of encouraging Letters, 
which ſhould belong to the great, is adminiſtered with wiſdom 
and diſcretion, it is more deſirable that there were no encourage- 
ment at all. In confirmation however of my opinion of the miniſ- 
ter, I refer the reader to a pamphlet publiſhed in 1795, entitled, 
Friendly Remarks on Mr. Pitt's Adminiſtration, by a Near Ob- 
ſerver.” It is written by a good ſcholar, a man of fortune, of an 
upright mind, of an independent ſpirit, aud the principles of a 
gentleman, It has been aſcribed to M. Montagu, Eſq. late M. P 


and 


(a6 1 


The fount of Pindus or Bœotia's bog, 
With 


and it is, I believe, acknowledged by him. He boldly tells the 
Miniſter of his fault, namely, an improvident and fyfematick con- 
tempt and neglect of all ability and literary talent. They had no 
poet, and they died.” I would by no means apply to Mr. Pitt 
what Spenſer ſaid of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, once Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Cambridge, becauſe it would neither be true 
nor juſt. But the Muſe of ſatire may, with more reſpe& and deli- 
cacy, win an eaſier way to the region of his ſenſibility in the words 
of a Roman poet : 


FELIX CURARUM ! ci non Heliconia cords 
Serta, nec imbelles Parnaſſi e der ice laurus ; 
Sed viget ingenium, et magnos accinctus in uſus, 


Fert animus gua/cur 7:7 vices { 


Theſe are the virtues of a miniſt-r in times of change, and of 
general convulſion. Hiſtory indeed may tay of r. Pitt in the 
words of Tacitus, H. 4. S. 5. ** ING&NIUM ILLUSTRE& altioribus 
ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit, non, ut plerique, ut nomine 
magnifico ſegne otium velaret, /ed guo firmior adverſus fortuita 
REMPUBLICAM CAPESSERET.” -I might proceed and deſcribe - 
him © Opum * contempior, recti pervicax, conſtans adverſus 
metus ;?* but I cannot purſue him through the integral character 
of Helvidius Priſcus, becauſe 1 conceive Powter, and not 


FAME, 


— 


Though Mr. P. d:/pi/es money, yet 1 wiſh Iv would give more 
attention to economy, private as well as publick, than he has hitherto 
done. He is deſerving of much cenſure in this reſnet, He ſeems 
to have forgotten what Mr. Burke once thundered in the ears of one 
of his predeceſſors, (Lord North) in the H. of C. Magnum eff 
VzcT:GAL Parfimania.” (1747.) 


( 127 ) 
With nothing of Mæcenas, but his frog. (a) 90 


OCTAVIUS. 


Mere ſpleen (6): Pitt ſure is liberal, though by ſtealth. 


AUTHOR. 


Faur, to be the principle of this mighty Miniſter of Great 


Britain. 

{a) In the time of Auguſtus, during the adminiſtration of 
Mzcenas, that Miniſter's ſeal bearing the figure of a FroG, 
was annexed to all -oney-bills, I mention this anecdote as cu» 
rious, and perhaps not generally known, It is recorded in Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, Book 37. ch. 1. Myzcenatis Rana, ob colla- 
tionem pecuniarum, in magno terrore erat.” I alſo refer the 
reader to the Duke of Marlborough's Gems, vol. 2. engraved 
privately, and the elegant Latin deſcriptions of them by the Rev. 
Dr, Cole, late Fellow of King's College in Cambridge, —No- 
thing is ſo like as one Miniſter to another in this reſpect; but 
it is difficult to refrain from remarking, that Frogs were one 
of the plagues of Egypt. 


{b) Octavius is wrong, I am neither a perſonal nor a poli- 
tical enemy to Mr, Pitt, I think him a powerful and efficient 
Miniſter, eminently adorned with natural gifts and endowments, 
and ſolemnly marked out and elected to his great office. He 
has talents to conduct, to perſuade, and to command. He is a 
ſcholar; I know him to be ſuch, and a ripe and good one. 
The low paſſion of avarice has no root in his mind ; but the fin, 
by 


( 128 ) 


AUTHOR. 


Yes, and he ſpares a nation's inborn wealth ; 
Another 


by which the angels fell, rages in him without meaſure and 
without controll. To tell a miniſter that pride was not made 
for Him or for any man, becauſe he has nothing which he has not 
received, would be to argue a groſs ignorance of our fallen 
nature, He has no ſervility in him, Firm, conſtant, and- un- 
bending, he has the principles of a man, who knows and feels 
what is demanded of, him by his country. He comes into the 
Houſe of Commons, not to bow, but to do the bufineſs of the 
State, and he does it. There is not a ſubject preſented te him, 
even caſually, in which his ability is not conſpicuous. He treats 
it as if it had been the ſubje& of his continued (a) meditation. I: 
the conduct of the French war, he, his colleagues, and his allies 
have been all found wanting; but in the principle juſt, if not 
ſteady. 


I will add, that in reſpect to perſonal individual gratification, 
I regard Mr, Pitt as THE MOST FORTUNATE MAN upon record 
Called by the circumſtances of the times beyond human contrel, 
and by events not in the wildeſt range of eypeQation, he was 
placed, almoſt without his ſeeking it, in. the higheſt publick 
ſtation. He paſſed at once to the innermoſt of the temple 


without treading the veſtibule. In the bloom and vigour of his 
| faculties 


„— 2 


{a) In this reſpect Mr. Pitt always reminded me of Themiſ- 
tocles, as recorded by the great hiſtorian. ** One forrott, purru; 
prev dura uti, e de opayururty xpaTHTIC In 570" aur x thay Ta dera. 


Thucyd. Lib. 2. Sect. :33. 


129) 


Another Adam (c) in ceconomy, 

For all, but Burke, Cd) eſcape his ſearching eye, 
Stiff from old Turgot, (e) and his rigid ſchool, gg 
He never deviates from this wholeſome rule ; 


46 Left 


faculties (for he bore the bloſſom and the fruit at once) and in the 
prime of life, when every thing can charm, that which can charm 
the moſt, Power, was voluntarily offered to him, confirmed, 
continued, and eftabliſhed by his King and by his country. His 
faults, his follies, and his blemiſhes, (for he has all) might be 
eaſily removed, but I think he will not remove them. He felt at 
once, as many men have done before him, the higheſt ability in 
himſelf; and he found, what is denied to moſt men of genius, a 
full and adequate exertion of it in high office. My hope and earneſt 
prayer is, that the termination of his political labours, and the re- 
ſult of this juſt and tremendous war with the Republick of France, 
may be finally to eſtabliſh ** Glory to God in the higheſt, and on 
earth peace.” —Is this the language of an enemy? I reſpec, nay, 
I would defend him: IT wiſh him a long continuance in office; but 


never can entertain a PERSONAL regard or affe#ion for Mg. PiTT. 
(1796.) 


(c) Adam Smith, the great writer on wealth and finance, from 
whom Mr, Pitt learned his art, 


(d) This is not mentioned as a cenſure on Mr. Pitt for his libe- 
rality, for I think the whole of his penſion merited by Mr. Burke, 
though ] wiſh it had never been accepted.—On this ſubject, I may 
ſay, that in“ Mr. Burke's Letter on the Duke of Bedſord's at- 
ack on Him in the Houſe of Lords,” I perceive genius, ability, 


I dignity, 


( 130 ) 


* Left to themſelves all find their level price, 
“ Potatoes, verſes, turnips, Greek, and rice.“ 


OCTAVIUS. 


Strange times indeed to banter on finance; 
Pray, if you call him frugal, think of France, 100 


AUTHOR, 


Well, I'll be brief; with France he mu/ contend ; 
There I will own, and feel myſelf his friend, 
And ſing with Burke's or Maro's borrow'd fire, 


* Arms and the man,” till anarchy (V expire. 
| Sedition's 


dignity, imagination, and fights more than youthful poets ever 

dreamed, and ſometimes the philoſophy of Plato, and the wit of 
Lucian, But what I eſteem moſt of all, I hear again the avarning 
voice of ONE who ſaw the apocalypſe, and FIRST cricd aloud in 
England, and to all the inhabitants of Europe. I cannot deſcribe 
the whole compoſition better than in the words of that Poet,. who . 
would have been proud to record the workmanſhip 'of EDMUND 
Burx=. Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon, it will be allowed, 
have all had their ſhare in the fabrication of this informatum 


fulmen. 
"Tree 


( 


Sedition's crew is bound; the gloomy band 10 5 
In chains of penal filence muſing ſtand, 


Or 


t Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſæ 

Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis auftri ; 

Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque metumque 
Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras.“ (a) (1796.) 


(e) Mr. Turgot, ci-devant Controller General of French 
Finance: the founder of the modern Oeconomic Schaol.—Modern 
State Oeconomy ſeems to conſiſt in ſpending or ſquandering the 
greateſt poſſible ſums in the leaſt poſſible time. 


(/) © Till anarchy expire.”—In the juſt and inevitable, but 
moſt fatal and moſt tremendous war in which we are engaged, and 
in which all Europe has bled, and yet bleeds in every vein and 
artery, the firſt object we look for is, a fability of peace. But no 
ſtability can as yet be found in all the convulſive labours of the ſan- 
guinary nation. That modern Gallick Julia has done nothing but 
conceive one miſ-ſhapen lump after another, in the fœculeney of 
her political womb ; conception upon conception, abortion upon 
abortion : and what can we ſay, 


* Cum tot abortivis fœcundam Julia vulvam 
Solveret, et patruo ſimiles effunderet offas.“ (5) 


We muſt, I fear, yet wait a ſeafon ; (May 1796) (e) and whatever 


we have paid, or muſt ſtill pay, muſt be conſidered as the arr vrpw, 
the 


(a) Virg. En. 8. v. 429. 
() Juv. Sat. 2. v. 32. 

r We muſt ſay the ſame now, Dec. 31, 1796. We have a little 
more hope now, Aug. 177. t has now again vaniſhed (Novem- 
her 1797. — can ſay nothing at preſent. (Feb, 1798.) 

I 3 


(239 0 


Or doom'd in claſſick (g) impotence to rave 
Their ceaſeleſs round, within the ſmouldring cave, 
The dark Vulcanian chamber, whence they ſtrove 

To forge and hurl the bolts of Stygian Jove. 110 


OCTAVIUS, 


the great price of delivery and redemption from ſlavery, revolu- 
tion, French anarchy, and the diſruption of ſocial order; when 
the earth is burſting aſunder, and hell yawning from beneath ; or 
in language, which Edmund Burke alone could reproduce in 


Engliſh, 


Avappmyopem; ex Callpuy Y, avre Te: yupvreauers Tapraps, 
And what wonder? It is Longinus who ſpeaks of Homer, (a) 


(1796.) 


(g) Since the paſſing of the Bills (in 1795) againſt treaſon, ſedi- 
tious meetings, aſſemblies, lectures, harangues, &c. John Thel- 
wall read during the Lent ſeaſon, 1796, what he termed Claſſical 
Lectures; and moſt kindly and affectionately pointed out the de- 
Fe&s of all the ancient governments of Greece, Rome, O14 France, 
&c. &c. and the cauſes of rebellion, inſurrection, regeneration of 
governments, terroriſm, maſſacres, and revolutionary murders ; 
without the leaf? hint or application to England and its conſtitution. 
Shewing how the Gracchi were great men, and ſo by implication, 
the Bedfords, the Lauderdales, &c,—I muſt own, I fear nothing 


from ſuch lectures. (1796.) 


(>) John Hatſell, Efq. the very learned, polite, and reſpectable 
Clerk of the Houſe of Commons. (1796.)—This accompliſhed 


gentleman has lately reſigned his office, with that propriety 
and 


(a) Long. de Subl. Sect. g. 


( 733 ) 


OCTAVIUS. 


Nay, if you thus proceed, I'll read the bill, 
In Hatſell's (Y) clerkly tone, clear, loud, and ſhrill, 
And Jekyll's (i) comment too. 


2 28 

2 

. 
od 


AUTHOR. 


and diſcernment of time, and circumſtance, and of the © ætatis 
« infidiz,” which have uniformly diſtinguiſhed his very uſeful 
and honourable life in publick office. Suando ullum invenient 
parem ! 
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THE 1LLUSTRIOUS SPEAKER OF THE H. or C. the Right 
Hon. Henry ADDINGTON, (neither inferior nor ſecond to any 


——— T— 
%- E R at. 
4 * 


ſtateſman in that Houſe in temperate eloquence, accuracy of 
knowledge, and ſoundneſs of underſtanding) announced Mr. Hat- 
ſell's intended reſignation in a manner which did honour to f 
the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and to his ſenſe of the loſs of . 
ſo able a ſervant of the publick. The Houſe was unanimous in 1 
their applauſe. Mr. PiTT ſeconded the Speaker, and pronounced 
alſo his teſtimony, But it is ſufficient to ſay, Ms. PiTT ſpoke, 
when that Right Hon. Miniſter thinks proper to aſſume the lan- 
guage of commendation.— Mr. H. has given a moſt judicious 
work (4) to the publick, which all ſenators will do well to 
conſult frequently. Mr. Hatſell will excuſe me for adapting to 
him in this reſpet a few words from Quintilian. Monumenta 
rerum poſteris quærentibus tradidit. Frequentabunt <jus do- 


num optimi juvenes, et veram viam, velut ex oraculo, pe- 
* tent. 


(5) Precedents of Proceedings in the H. of C. with obſervations, 
4 volumes 4to. | 


( 134 ) 


AUTHOR. 


Pray, heav'n, forbear : 
Come then, I'll breathe at large ethereal air, 115 
Far from the bar, the ſenate, and the court, 
And in Avonian fields with Steevens ſport, 
(Whom late, from Hampſtead journeying () to his 
Aurora oft for Cephalus (I) miſtook, [book, 
BE What 


* tent. Hos ille formabit ut vetus gubernator, littora et por- 
tus, et quid ſecundis flatibus, quid adverſis, ratis poſcat, do- 
cebit, et communi ductus officio et amore quodam operis.” 
Quintil. Lib. 12. c. xi. f. x —Mr. Hatſell will not ſuſpect the 
hand which has paid this tribute to his character and his merits. 


(Auguſt 1797.) 


(i) There is too much of pertneſs and ſelf ſufficiency in Mr, 
Joſeph Jekyll's remarks : and I do not apprehend that his witti- 
ciſms will ever ſhake a miniſter like the Rt. Hon, William Pitt. 

Magno diſcrimine Cauſam 
Protegere affefas ? te conſule, dic tibi, quis ſis, 
Orator vehemens, an Curtius, an Matho: buccæ 


Noſcenda eſt menſura tuæ. 
Juv. Sat. xi. v. 32. 


(4) He uſed to leave his Tuſculum, the ſeat of Steevens and 
of wiſdom, at Hampſtead, between four and five o'clock every 
morning, to reviſe the proof ſheets of the laſt edition of Shak. 
ſpeare, 1793, in 15 vol. 8vo. at his friend Reed's chambers. I 


heard of nothing elſe at the time. 


WW» 


What time he bruſh'd her dews with haſty pace, 

To meet (n) the Printer's dev'let face to face :) 120 
With dogs (n) black letter'd in the Stratford Courſe, 
Mouth-match'd like bells, yet of unequal force, (un) 
For well I mark'd them all (o) with curious heed. 


OCTA-. 


(1) * Hunc ne pro Cephalo raperes, Aurora, timebam. 
Sappho to Phaon. 

I will own, I was always apprehenſive for the ſafety and claſſical 
purity of the Attick Boy, ſo very ſoon in the morning, on Primroſe 
hill, „ earth's freſheſt ſofteſt lap, but notwithſtanding theſe early 
freaks, the youth is ſtill ſafe, as I hear. (r796.) 


(m) © To meet—the Sun upon the upland lawn.” 
Gray's Elegy. 


() See the firſt Dialogue of the Purſuits of Literature. 


(mn) © My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds, 
* And gallant chiding ; match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each.“ &c. 
Midſummer Night's Dream. 


(0) I termed the commentators on Shakſpeare out of mere 
pleaſantry, “ black-letter dogs.” But if among theſe ſcholars, 
or in any other deſcription of the learned, there ſhould be found A 
MAN, who, with the grace of exterior accompliſhment, or the 
fulſome ſemblance of it; with the gifts of fortune, and the rank 
of a gentleman; with a ſtrong devotion to literature without 
remiſhon and almoſt without example ; with acuteneſs of mind 
and extenfive claſſical erudition ; who, I ſay, ſhould ſo far for- 
get himſelf, as to practiſe arts which would diſgrace the meaneſt 

Tetainer 


* 


( 136 ) 


OCTAVIUS. 


Not all: you paſs'd the grave laborious (p) Reed, 
Friend 


retainer of learning: If such A Max ſhould be found, with 
fair profeſſions and obliging attentions, fimular of friendſhip, 
but at the bottom falſe, hollow, deſigning and malicious; who 
Jealous of every little advancement or lucky diſcovery, ever of a 
profeſſional artiſt, ſhould ſtrive to deprefs the efforts of ſtruggling 
Jaborious merit, or to blaſt the rival ingenuity of his learned 
contemporaries ; who ſhould inflict a wound with more than 
Parthian dexterity, and yet be ſtudious of frequenting the com- 
pany of men of character to countenance his own; and finally, 
who ſhould collect and ſcatter around him the virus lunare, the 
vaporous drops that hang in any region of infection, that the 
objects of their influence might feel the blaſt of an enchanter, 
and know not whence it comes: V, I ſay, such A MAY ſhould 


be found, I ſhall not name him, and it is not for him to lay bare 


his own conſcience by a fooliſh, appropriating indiſcretien. I 
have only ſketched out at preſent ſuch a character in proſe ; and 
all I ſhall ſay further is, may He, if sUC# A MAN exiſt, ſtrive to 
wipe out ſuch actions by more than literary contrition ; and 
deeply feel and know that he has lived, throughout the courſe 
of a life not inconſiderable in its duration, under a fatal error 
and a wretched abuſe of time, learning, talents, and accompliſh” 
ments. This character is left ox record, like any of La Bruyere's, 
evithout even the ſhadow of a name. It ſhall ever remain unappro- 
priated by me. (1796.) | 


6370 

Friend to moſt traders in reſearches quaint, 125 

Layman or prieſt, the ſinner or the ſaint ; 

Farmer he loves, and Steevens will receive : 

Though not Mie(pp)Mafterre(q)Ireland by your leave. 

He laughs to ſee our new Salmoneus ſtand, 

His mimick thunder rattling o'er the Strand, 1 30 

On fiery courſers from Olympia's plain, 

Toſſing the torch, in ſov'reign ſplendor vain, 
Command 


If any perſon ſhould aſk why fuch a character was drawn, I re- 
ply in the words of Pope : 


* Aſk you the provocation that I had? 
The ſtrong antipathy of good To BAD.“ 


) Iſaac Reed, Eſq. editor of Dodſley's old plays, lately re- 
publiſhed ; a gentleman of learning, information, and ingenuity, 


and greatly reſpected. I mention him with very particular pleaſure, 
(1796.) 


(2p) Alluding to the uniform and conſtant reduplication of the 
old ſpelling of every word in Mr. Ireland's new volume by Shak- 


ſpeare. Maſterre for maſter, bye for by, brotherre for brother, 
&c. &c. 


9) The poſſeſſor and editor of the MSS. aſſerted to be Shak- 


ſpeare's; from whoſe ina in Norfolk-ſtreet, iſſued the tragedy 


of Vortigern, claiming to be the compoſition of Shakſpeare, acted 
in March 1799, at Drury-lane Theatre, and received in ſuch a 
flattering manner. (a) 


(a) i. e. d—mn'd by Box, Pit, and Gallery. 
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Command the world's proſtration from afar, 
* SHAKSPEARE and Jove” grav'd on the burning car 


In letter*d radiance ? 


AUTHOR. 


Soft a while ; *tis wrong : 135 
Can ſtrains like theſe to manuſcripts belong ? 
To notes, bonds, deeds, receipts, fac-ſimiles, 


And all that lawyers feign for proper fees ? 

Monks and Attorneys may engage Malone : 
Annius, (r) or Ireland (5) *tis to me all one. 140 
Give me the ſoul that breathes in Shakſpeare's page, 
Strength from within, the unreſiſted rage, 

The thought that ſtretch'd beyond creation's bound, 


And in the flaming walls no barrier found, 
The 


(r) Annius was a monk of Viterbo in the 15th century, and 
celebrated for many forgeries of ancient manuſcripts and infcrip- 
tions. See his Seventeen Books of Antiquities. It may be proper to 
obſerve, that mere vanity was his motive ; he never ſolicited any 


ſubſcription for his ancients. 


| () See all the farrago, of which Mr. Ireland poſſeſſes the origi- 
nali, numerous beyond belief; I will not attempt to deſcribe them. 


41796.) 


( 139 ) 


The pen he dipt in mind; (I'll huſh to reſt 
The little tumults of a critick's breaſt. 146 


What though no Vatican unbars the door, 
No Palatine to Ireland yields its ſtore, 
Treaſures he has, and many a prouder tome 


Than kings to Granta gave, or Bodley's dome. 150 


Pages, on which the eye of Shakſpeare (7) por'd, 

The notes he made, the readings he reſtor'd, 

The very gibes he ſcribbled, and the joke 

That from the laughing bard on margins broke. 

But where's the dark array, the veſture plain, 15 5 

With many a mould'ring venerable ſtain ? 

All fled : a wonder opens to our view; 

The ſhield is ſcower'd, and the books are new: (x) 
In 


(55s) Tng Ouoiwg yparpmnTivg , Toy Hanajuey ανννα,Nnνν rig Nev, Suidas 
de Vet. Aud. 


(% Mr. Ireland aſſerts that he has the very library of Shakſpeare, 
with his ſignature, his notes, and remarks, &c, in the margin of 
the books, all in his own hand-writing. 


(x) Mr. Ireland has not thought proper to preſerve the books of 
Shakſpear:*s Library in their original and curious old black binding, 
(as 


(- 140. 


In her own hues great Nature beſt is ſeen, 159 
So Ireland ſpoke; and made the black — One Green. 


Eternal verdure bloom in Shakſpeare's grove! 
Where led by light from heav'n, he oft would rove 
In ſolitude and ſacred ſilence bleſt; 

And in the muſings of his mighty breaſt, 

All as he ſcann'd the volume of the paſt, 165 
O'er Greece and Rome one wiſhful glance would caſt; 
Mourn not, pleas'd Nature cried, their ſounds unknown, 
My univerſal language is your own. 


OC TAVI US. 


Enough for me great Shakſpeare's words to hear, 
Though but in common with the vulgar ear, 170 
Without one note, or horn- book in my head, 


Ritſon's coarſe traſh, or lumber of the dead. 
| Can 


(as could have been withed ;) but, like the nurſe employed by 


Pr. Cornelius Scriblerus, he has ſoowered them well, and made 


them all new ; and with ſingular felicity has re- bound them ALL in 
GREEN morocco! -N. B. I have written this whole paſſage in 
the Poem and the Notes, to perpetuate the memury of this extraor- 
dinary event in literary hiſtory, which ſeems to be paſſing into obli- 
vion,—I cannot think that any ſubject relating to Shakſpeare ſhould 
be wholly difregarded. (1796.) 6 
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« THE FATHER for their credit and authenticity, Mr. Ireland 


(247 ) 


Can flippant wit, and book-learn'd confidence, 
Alone give right to ſcience, taſte and ſenſe ? 

Is modeſt worth by idle boaſting ſhewn ? 175 
Then, nor till then, will I approve Malone: () 


See 


( y) See Mr. Malone's Enquiry into the authenticity of Mr. 
Ireland's Shakſpeare MSS. &c. which he calls (not improperly) 
a Vindication of Shakſpeare. The ſubje& is indeed rather over- 
laid by the learned critick, but there is much ſagacity and inge- 
nuity in the treatment of it, and I think it is ſatisfactory and 
proves the point, Still Mr. Malone is too confident and pre- 
ſumptuous, and not always attentive to that politeneſs of cha- 
rater, which at leaſt all amateur criticks ſhould maintain. I 
think Mr. Ireland will now hardly ſay of theſe manuſcripts and 
original plays of Shakſpeare, 


Nunc non è manibus illis, 
Nunc non è tumulo fortunatdque favilla, 
Naſcentur violz ? || 


No, Mr. Ireland, neither violett nor GUINEAS.—** Go tu bed, 
Baſil ; good night, go to bed.“ (See the Spaniſh Barber), 

I have juſt read two pamphlets on this ſubjeR, the firſt by Mr. 
Ireland's ſon, and the ſecond by Mr. Ireland himfelf. The * 
ſhameleſs effrontery of THE Boy, in avowing himſelf the author 1 
of theſe manuſcripts, is only equalled by the tender /olicitude of 


ſenior originally reſted the whole with his ſon who, as he con- 
ſtantly affirmed, gave the collection to him, plays, receipts, 


drawings, 


1 Perſ. Sat. 1. v. 38. 


( 142 ) 
See on the critick, © in his pride of place,” 
| Laborious 


drawings, deeds, white, black and grey, and all the trumpery ;“ 
but declined naming the perſon from whom he received them. 
Mr. Ireland ſenior now preſents us with the teſtimony of the 
Rev. Dr. Parr, Sir Iſaac Heard, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. Laureat 
Pye, Mr. Boſwell, &c. who all ſigned a paper very viel to be 
ſure) that they were convinced of the authenticity of the papers. 
What can that prove ?—The boy's tale is ſimple ; he abſolutely 
aſſerts that he forged the whole collection, and gave the papers 
to his father, to pleaſe at once and to deceive him, and the 
world, A very dutiful and very modeſt lad! Do we believe 
the boy? If we do, the buſineſs is at au end. The Father again 
and again aſſerts, that he is ignorant of the perſon or the place 
from whence they came, and refers to his ſon's information. Now 
he diſbelieves his own ſon, and defends the authenticity of the 
papers. Utrum Horum ? | 

In ſhort, letebcen them both, Father and Son, there appears to 
me, what the Greeks call a £1, a ſort of natural parental affec- 
tion for thefe manuſcrips, which is very ſtrange, and which 1 
cannot explain, but whick quite ſatisfies me as to the natuze 
of their originality, Mr, Malone's learning and politeneſs have 
not much to do with the buſineſs as a matter of fa# ; and the 
whole queſtion now turns upon this momentous point: * whe- 
ther Mr, Ireland or Mr. Malone is THE GREATEST SCHOLAR TC)“ 
This is what the logicians call the Reductio ad Abſurdum; and 
there the queſtion may ſleep, and Shakſpeare too. (January 5, 


1797.) 


(c) See Mr. Ireland's farewell pamphlet on Mr. Malone's Sc/:» 
la (July 1797.) 


( 244 


Laborious Chalmers drops his leaden mace. (yy) 

In the wild ſquabbles of a wordy war, 

Let rabid (z) Porſon tell, or grieſly Parr, (a) 180 | 
Coombe, Travis, Ireland, or whate'er the name, 3 
The breeding of mere criticks is the ſame : z 


From i 


(„) See © The Apology for the Believers in—(Mr, Ireland's) 
Shakſpeare Papers.” 


© So forced from wind- guns lead itſelf can fly, 
© And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky,” * 


Mr. Chalmers is a well-informed, very uſeful, and well-meaning 


writer, but too © laborious, heavy and buſy” in his works. It 


was but a waſte of erudition to throw it away on this compo- 


| 

ſition, He always has my thanks for his political information; | 

but I wiſh he had more ſpirit and a more animated manner; n 
; 


for he is a gentleman of great learning and reſpeQability. 


(z) Mr. Profeſſor Porſon's Letters to Archdeacon Travis are | j | 
conſpicuous for their erudition, acuteneſs, accuracy, virulence, | 
bitterneſs, and invective. | 


(a) J allude to Dr. Parr's Controverſy with Dr. Coombe, cri- 
tick and man-midwife, about Horace, It ſeems Dr. Parr was 
angry that he did not aſſiſt the little critical man-midwife at the 
labour, “ rite maturos aperire partus.” Dr. Parr is more fond 
of a Czſarian operation in criticiſm, See more in a future nate 
to the Third Dialogue of this Poem. 
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From royal Phalaris let your views extend 
To Briftol's wizard ſtripling, and his end. 


Hear Catcott (6) cry, in chearleſs life's decline, 185 


Thus Rowley once, and Chatterton were mine. 

He ſaw his Bard by Milles's pond'rous length (55 
O'erlaid, revive in ſplendor, fame, and ſtrength, 
For Bryant (c) came; the Muſes all return, 

And light their lamps at Rowley's fruitful urn ; 190 


While 


(3) When 1 jirft publiſhed the firſt part of this poem (in 1794) 
F had only caſually glanced on the ſubjet of Rowley. See 
P. of L. Part I. but ſince that time having had ſome leiſure and 
more curioſity, I have peruſed many of the learned treatiſes 
upon it. I neitker have, nor will have, any thing to do with 
the deciſion of ſuch a controverſy as this, which is even now 
ſcarcely at reſt ; but having the feelings of a gentleman, I was 
truck, as I was reading, with the cruel treatment of poor Mr. 
Catcott of Briſtol, the ſneers p the peauterer, and the illiberal 
reflections on a plain, curious, honeſt, and inoffenſive man, with- 
out whoſe zeal and ſolicitude, I ſpeak (from the printed accounts) 
theſe ſingular poems would never have appeared. He ſeemed to 
fay with juſtice, | | 


Oro, miſerere laborum 
Tantorum, miſerere animi non digna ferentis, ® 


4 The edition of Rowley's Poems by the Rev. Dr. Millcs, 


* Virg.. En. 2. v. 143. 
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While Cam receiv'd the Bard with all his train, 
Though Iſis turn'd her current in diſdain. 


148) 


The 


{c) No man of literature can paſs by the name of Mr. BRYANT 
without gratitude and reverence. He is a gentleman of attainments 
peculiar to himſelf, and of claſſical erudition without an equal in 
Europe, His whole life has been ſpent in laborious reſearches, 
and the moſt curious inveſtigations. He has a youthful fancy, and 


a playful wit: with the mind, and occaſionally with the pen, of a 


poet; and with an eaſe and ſimplicity of ſtyle aiming only at per- 
ſpicuity, and, as I think, attaining it. He has contended in vari- 
ous fields of controverſy with various ſucceſs ; but always with a 
zeal for truth and a ſoberneſs of enquiry. In ſpeaking of Mr. 
Bryant, I have no neceſlity, as I too often have, to qualify my 
commendations. He has lived to ſee his eightieth winter (and may 
he yet long live) with the eſteem of the wiſe and good; in honour- 
able retirement from the cares of life ; with a gentleneſs of man- 
ners, and a readineſs and willingneſs of literary communication 
ſeldom found. He is admired and ſought after by the young who 
are entering on a courſe of ſtudy ; and revered, and often follow- 
ed, by thoſe who have completed it. Above all, he has gone forth 
in the ſtrength imparted unto him, in defence of the holy law made 
and given by God; he has put on the panoply from above, and 
having enlarged his mind and ſanctified his ſtudies, he may expect 
with humble confidence the conſummation of his reward. 


Nouxx in EXEMPLUM SERO SERVABIMUS vo.“ ( 1796.) 


Milton ad Patrem v. 201. 
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The Boy whom once patrician pens adorn'd, 
Firſt meanly flatter'd; (cc) then as meanly ſcorn' d, 
Drooping he (dd) rais'd, and lent his little aid, 
The gleanings of a hard and humble trade. 196 
Innoxious man: yet what may truth avail! 
Blameleſs his life, and ſimple as his tale; 

Each rude enquirer's ſneering taunt he feels, 
Contempt or inſult dogs him at his heels; 200 
No kind ſupport ſubſcribing fondneſs pours, 

For him no wealth deſcends in foſt'ring ſhow'rs; 


Vet be this truth to future times reveal'd, 


„The wound a Varro gave, Iaeis heal'd.” (a) 


Go 


(ce) Alluding to the letters written by the Hon. Horace Walpole 
(now Lord Orford) to Thomas Chatterton, printed in ſome ma- 
gazines or newſpapers. I remember to have ſeen them, but I can- 
not point out at preſent the time or date of them. I think they 
were written ſrom Strawberry Hill, but I am not ſure, 


(dd) i. e. Mr. Catcott. 


(a) See Biſhop Atterbury's comment on the Dir crus Tarts of 
Virgil.—I ſhall add, 1ATPIKNTATOEF, $iIwgo; xa ad οοννντσ, oer r- 
eg, yevvaue;, vewv Tieplwrng, dee, Nate, evarcng, EIS Ak rox THE Hal- 


AEkIANT gAnaaly;. 


n 


LA Ss” Tz 


( 147) 


Go now, for moths, and rolls, and parchments ſearch; 
Ranſack the cheſt, the cloſet, or the church; 206 
Brave all the joint aſſociates of A. 8. 

The jeſt inſipid, and the idle gueſs; 

Bind, copy, comment, manuſcript and print, 

Take from good - naturꝰ'd friends ſome uſeful hint, 2 10 
From Bewick's (d) magick wood throw borrow'd rays 
O'er many a page in gorgeous Bulmer's blaze; 
Alas, for thee | nor profit, hope, nor fame, 
Contempt your lot, and ſolitary ſhame. 


Go rather and indulge DRAMArick rage 21 5 


All love a publick or a private ſtage : 


Our nobles now, as players, will be ſeen, 
A Duke's chaſte daughter or a Margravine; 


Fled 


4 Mr. Bewick, the great reſtorer of the long loſt art of engrav- 
ing upon wood, I need only mention his figures of the quadrupeds, 
and his plates to Bulmer's edition of Goldſmith's poems. Mr. Bul- 
mer is the ingenious printer of Boydell's magnificent edition of 
+hakxipeare ; A Wwokk which, having been uniformly conducted on 
iberal principles, and intended for the honour of the country, 
lauld be patron fed by the Engliſh nation. 


KR 2 


( 148 ) 


Fled is the ſoft reſerve and nicer ſenſe, 
Thoſe primal guards of love and innocence; 229 
Unzon'd the nymphs, like Highland Charlotte clad, 


AUTHOR. 
Why not all bare? leſs ſhame's in being mad. (e) 


OCTAVIUS. 


Soft: and o'er female failings lightly paſs ; 


And may Aglaia (/) lead them to their glaſs, 
Connubial 


(e) The dreſs of the preſent period has warranted the carica- 
tures of the day, particularly one, which is called © The dreſs of 


ladies as it will be.“ I write in A. D. Seventeen Hundred and Ninety 


Six, Juvenal, who wrote about the year Ninety-Six, ſaid on a 
fimilar ſubject, Nudus agas ; minus eſt inſania turpis,” Sat. 3. 
v. 71. But ſtrange to ſay, he was ſpeaking of the dreſs of men. 


{f) Aglaia is the name of one of the Graces; ſhe dictated to 
Mr, Pope the following lines : 


Let not each beauty EVERY WHERE be ſpied, 
Where half the ſkill is decently to hide. 


The ladies ſhould remember that the imagination is a buſy 


power. 


+ Moral Epiſtles: Ep. 4. v. 53. 


( 149 ) 


Connubial glories riſing o'er their head, 225 
As life's domeſtick happier ſtage they tread ; 

There may they look, well pleas'd themſelves to find 
The guardians, comforts, teachers of mankind, 


AUTHOR. 


[ liſten with delight: that ſtrain again; 
I'll bleſs the ſex. 


OCTAVIUS. 


Now paſs to titled men. 239 
Mark, as Thalia calls in graceful air, 
The ſoft patrician of St. James's ſquare; (g 
Her nuptial (H) voice at Blenheim Marlb'rough heard, 
While lyrick Carliſle purrs (i) o'er love transferr'd. 
Nay 


g) His Grace the Duke of Leeds, a good ſcholar, one of the 
very beſt bred men in the kingdom, and the moſt polite ; a great 


patron of the drama and its concerns. 


(hb) 4 Private Theatre often proves a convenient chapel of eaſe 
to Hymen.— Families of rank, diſtindtion, and fortune, will at laſt 
be convinced, what is the natural and inevitable concluſion of boys 

and 


("290 -} 


Nay Thurlow once, (*tis ſaid) could ſing or ſwear, 


Like Polypheme, © I cannot, cannot bear ;” () 236 
| | For 


and girls making love to one another upon any ſtage, publick or 
private, particularly iz: a private theatre, If it terminates in mar- 
74age, the Fathers and Mothers ſhould not be ſurpriſed or angry. 
If the end of it, is intrigue ; if the girls are debauched, and the 
boys come into life with the manners and morals of Players, the 


parents may be ſorry ; but it is their own work. 


(i) Purrs.—Dr. Johnſon ſays, “ to purris to murmur as a cat or 
leopard in pleaſure.” ] have heard that Lord Carliſle (“ Quel 
d*amor travagliato SACRIPANTE,”) is writing an opera entitled, 
* Angelica e Mpogo.“ Angelica is ſuppoſed to be rather ad- 
wanced in life ; and T think her grand-daughter is brought on the 
ſtage. —2ve755%, (1796.)—The Opera, as it is conjectured, is to be 
dedicated to Tur RIGHT HONOURABLE Lady Jerſey, in memory 
and in imitation of the gallant and accompliſhed Medoro, as re- 
corded by Arioſto: | 

% Della Comodità che qui m'e data, 
Io povero Medor, &c. 
Arioſto adds, of the noble Earl, or Count, 
«© Era ſcritto in Arabico, che IL CONTE 


Intendea cost ben come Latino.” 
O. F. Cant. 23. ſ. 108. 


N. B. If my romantick memory does not deceive me, Sacripante 
was ited by Angelica. See Arioſto. But ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance are preſſing on me ſo faſt, that I am obliged to diſmiſs 
Lord Carliſle, Lady Jerſey, &c. &c. and all the youths who are 


dyirg for places or for love, in the words of the poet, Ne 
| © 


(152) 
For ah! preſumptuous Acis (kk) wreſts the prize, 


And raviſhes (I) the nymph before his eyes: 
Such 


Ne ſono a Ferraù, ne a Sacripante, 
(O fia CarLIGL10) per donar piu rima 3 
Da lor mi leva :/ Principe d' Anglante, &c. 
O. F. Cant. 12. 8. 96. 


(4 “ Torture, fury, rage, deſpair, 
IJ cannot, cannot bear.“ 
Air (by Polypheme) in the Serenata of Acis and Galatea. 


(4k) Preſumptuous Acis. (i. e. Mr. Pitt.) I allude to a circum- 
ſtance not generally known; but which, as I have never ſeen any 
publick notice of it, theſe lines are meant to record. About tuo 
years ago the Serenatay of Acis Ax D GALATEA (with ſome viola- 
tion, I believe, of the fable, and not a little of the harmony and of 
the melody) was performed in Downing Street to a private com- 
pany. The part of Aci by Mr. PiTT, Pohpbeme by Lox D ThuR- 
Low, and Galatea, by LokD LOUGHBOROUGH. Mezzi Soprant, 


Lord 


Mr. PiTT patronizes muſical performances on the principle of 
the gods according to Plato; but with Apollo, Dionuſus is not for- 
gotten, ** Os Orc orruperre; ar une; (ſome MS. inſert TOTO) ) e- 
Tovoy TEULE; ü Mee, Tag Myca, Xt ATONNGVE Kai DINUTOY LureopTactat;, ea. 
Plat. de Legibus. I. 2.4 In Mr. Pitt's myfical miniſtry, the famous 
terms of the Exav7is and the Exe of Bacchius and Ariſtides are fa- 
miliar and much uſed by this great modern artiſt, The vag Avr 
$%yyo; (ſee Athenzus L. 14. p. 635.) between Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow was much admired by the Cabinet about the year 1794. 


$ Plat, Op. Ed. Serrani Tom 2. p. 653. 
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( 152 ) 
Such feats his honour little Pepper (m) ſaw, 
In all the pride of muſick and of law. 240 


AUTHOR. 


Loa Kexyon and PE ARDEN, with a ſort of Maſa Baſſaj 
by EpmunD Burks ; the other vocal parts by a ſelet Committee 
of both Houſes à due cori. I was not preſent at the entertainment 
myſelf, but was informed, that Mr. Pitt, in the execution f the 
difficult paſſages, did not ſufficiently attend to his appeggiaturat, 
which indeed he ſeldom does; that the baritono of Lord Thurlow 
was quite Polyphemiſh, and fully ſuſtained ; but that it was im- 
poſſible to do juſtice to Lord Loughborough's diminuendo, when 
he died nway in the arms of Acis. (1796.) 


N. B. Biſhop Hurd would ſay this note is allegorical, or Eleuf- 
nian the late Mr. Gibbon and Lord Sheffield would as ſtoutly deny 
it. For my own part I think there is much eloquent muſick in 
theſe metaphors, which record the political converfion of LoRD 
LovGHBOROUGH to Mr, Pitt's party,-4þ/ le Grand Opera! ! 1 
( 1796.) 

(J) The Nymph, i. e. Galatea, i. e. Lord Loughborough. This 
was more than a Sabine feat in my opinion. Who's afraid ? not 
Mr. Pitt. | 


(n) Little Pepper, i. e. Sir Richard Pepper Arden, Kt. Maſter 
of the Rolls. His /egal abilities have certainly been under rated, 


but TI have done ample juſtice to his mufical powers. 


+ All the Catholicks know (and we bave enough of them to tell us, 
as the Marquis and Marcbioneſs of Buckingham know to their own 
and their company's ceſt) that the Meſa Baſſa is a /ilent maſs whiſ- 
p<: cd by the prieſt during a muſical performance. (1 796.) p 


— 
— 


C 153 ) 


AUTHOR. 


If truth and joke, though pleaſingly combine, 
What credit will attend the motley line ? 
Where is your truſt ? 


OCTAVIUS. 


To this diſcerning land 
I truſt, and laugh: there are who underſtand, 
If from ſtate farces, when the Houſe is up, 245 
Some ſeek the green room, and with Kemble ſup, 
(For who on mode/# merit ſhuts the door ?) 
Leeds ſays, ſo gentle Lælius did before; 
Lzlius, in whom each graceful act could pleaſe, 
In Wiſdom mild, and dignified in eaſe, 250 
With Terence oft the publick cares would ſhun. 


AUTHOR. 


TERENCE and Kemble—the diſpute is done. 

I ever mark'd (deem not the thought ſevere) 

What bounds divide the actor from the peer: 
Confound 


( 134 ) 


Confound them, I'll believe a ſaint, a rogue; 2 55 
Andrews writes farce, a Duke the epilogue ; 

Burke may the right of property invade ; 

Steevens contract the Commentator's trade; 

To Erſkine, Kenyon ſeem a claſſick wit; 

Or Paine apologize for holy writ; 260 
THE DRAATIST (n) himſelf and fame belie, 

And leave the ſtage for truth and honeſty; 

St. Helens quit his diplomatick pomp; 

Siddons be comick; Jordan ſink the Romp; 
Ireland prove Shakſpeare; Bentley be Malone j 
Thelwall dread preaching, or high treaſon, Stone; 
Who hates not Merry, Jerningham may love ; 267 
And Giftord Della Cruſca's ſelf approve. 


A. 


Merry and Cruſca !— Gifford's right : beware; 
The very ground 1s his and Bavian air. 270 


AUTHOR. 


() See a Poem entitled, © The Political Dramatiſt of the Houſe 
& of Commons in 1795: a Satire, 2d Ed. with a Poſtſcript con- 
& taining Remarks on the Declaration of the Whig Club on the 
& 23d of January 1796.” This Poem is recommended to the 
publick on thoſe public principles, which J conſider as of the 
higheſt importance to theſe kingdoms, 


( 


AU N. 


No: I'll not ſeek the tracts his arrows fire 
With light that marks, but marks not to expire; 
The climes he roams, where'er his footſteps ſped, 
I paſs with caution, or but lightly tread, 
Or pleas'd with flow'rs his fancy beſt can ſtrew, 
I fit, and think I read my Pope anew. () 276 


Yet grant the ſtage is noble; I believe 


Greek is plebeian, with Lord (2) Belgrave's leave; 
| Though 


(7% The author of the Baviad and the Mzviad. Mr. Gifford is 
the moſt corre& poctical writer I have read, ſince the days of Pope. 
Upon the whole, I give the preference to the Baviad, after much 
conſideration, though both the Poems may be ſtudied with pleaſure 
and advantage. -I have not the honour of Mr. Gifford's acquain- 
tance; and indeed, from the nature of my retirement, I probably 


may never ſee him. (1796.) 


(2) Lord Belgrave; a learned and accompliſted- young noble- 
man of the preſent time. At his firſt entrance into the Houſe of 
Commons in all the honeſt enthuſiaſm of his heart, in academick 
freſhneſs and claſſick vigour, he quoted a paſſage from Demoſthenes 
in Greek, This ſubjected him to the idle and impotent ridicule of 
the Dramatiſ! of the Houſe of Commons, whoſe /choe/ioy memory on 
that occaſion happened to be more accurate, Lord Belgrave had 

done 
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Though now ſome high imperial criticks chafe, 

To think not Æchylus himſelf is ſafe. 280 
Go to his text: reviſe, digeſt, compare, 

With Porſon's ſhrewdneſs, or with Valknaer's care: 
Say, is the learned page once out of fight ? 

Some Scotch Greek ſwindling printer ) ſteals your 


right. 
: But 


done no more than I have often heard from Mr. Fox himfelf, who 
loves and underſtands Greek. As to the long and illuſtrious train 
of our young nobility and gentry, diſtinguiſhed for their loyal con- 
duct and attachment to their country, I will ſay with ſome ſpirit 
and animation; 

Dit patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 

Non tamen omuino Teucros delere paratis, 

Cum tales animos Juvenum, et tam certa tuliſtis 

PeQora !$ 

{m) They ſwear, not Addiſon himſelf is ſafe.” Pope. 


{o) Iallude to a tranſaction which ſeems to be unwarrantable. 
Mr. Porſon, the Greek Profeſſor at Cambridge, lent his manuſcript 
corrections and conjectures on the text of ZEſchylus, to a friend in 
Scotland ; for he once had, and I hope ſtill has, an intention of 
publiſhing that Tragedian, though it may now be ſuſpended. His 
corrected text fell into the hands of the Scotch printer Fowlis, and 
without the Profeſſor's leave, or even knowledge, he publifhed a 
magnificent edition of ZEſchylus from it, without notes. I believe 
my ſtatement is tolerably correct. Tam ſure I would not miſre- 
preſent any fact whatever, nor have I ever done ſo intentionally ; 
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$ Virg. En. 9. v. 247, 
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But mark, the ſea-birds ſound the note of doom, 
And venom'd inſeQs (p) cluſter round the tomb, 286 
The Grecian billows foam along the ſtrand, 

In angry murmurs deaf*ning all the land; 
Ranging for vengeance from his native ſhore, 
ARCHILOCHUS is rous'd, to ſleep no more. 299 


and I would retra any miſtake with the utmoſt willingneſs. I hope 
however that Mr. Porſon will not be diſcouraged, but continue his 
labours on the Greek Lexicon of Photius, as the learned world are 
in eager expectation of a work ſo long, and hitherto ſo vainly, de- 
fired. But, in my opinion, the lovers of literature would be infi- 
nitely more obliged to him, or to any other illuſtrious critick, for 
a new edition of the Greek Bibliotheca of Photius, which abounds 
with the moſt curious and valuable Excerpta of Writers, whoſe in- 


tegral works are loſt for ever. At preſent it is troubleſome even to 


read the remains of the laborious erudition of the Patriarch of 
Byzantium. (1796.) 


% The tomb of Archilochus was placed on the ſea ſhore, (I 
think in the iſland of Paros,) and the poets feigned that in the ca- 
vities of the ſtone, worn away by the waves, a ſwarm of waſps was 
concealed, ready to avenge the leaſt inſult that could be offered to it. 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 
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PREFACE - 
10 THE THIRD DIALOGUE(s) 
or THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


Tavra ma) img Tau, ing Tis Adnflua;, owmig Tis Uprrigas 
IloAiraia;, una Twy Nouwy, xas Tis EwTngicat, xa Th; Evorouas, x,. 
Ty Aotng, nas Te Envllegias, dre Twy a. Tar Tofapegorro, 
AKPIBOAOTOYMAI KAI AIEZEPXOMAI. (b) 


I PRESENT the Third Part of this Poem to the publick, 
at the ſame time that L offer the Second: though I had 
intended to delay it. But ſome ſubjects are of an im- 
portance ſerious and urgent, not to be deferred. Where- 
ever the freedom of the preſs exiſts, (and wir n us may 
that freedom be perpetual!) I muſt aſſert that LIT ERA- 
TURE, well or ill conducted, is THE GREAT ENGINE by 

L | which, 


(a) Firſt printed in May 31596. 
(%) Demoſthenes, 


( 162 ) 


which, J am fully perſuaded, all c1v1L1ztd flates muſt 
ultimately be ſupported or overthrown. 


It is not enough to ſay, a book is bulky or voluminous, 
and therefore can have no effect upon the maſs of the 
people, becauſe that opinion is not true. Such a book 
can not only be abridged and diſperſed abroad, but a man 
like Thomas Paine, with a rude, wicked, and daring 
manner of thinking, and with vulgar but impreſſive lan- 
guage, may blend the ſubſtance of the opinions with his 
own, and in a ſhort popular tract make them familiar 
and intelligible to every apprehenſion, Thus are men 
fooled out of their underſtanding, fooled out of their ſecurity, 
and fooled out of their happineſs : and when they have loſt 
every bleſſing beyond recovery, they look round at each 
other in a ſtupid deſpair, claſhing their chains and unable 
to ſhake them off, and aſk, © How has all this been brought 
cc about ?” 


TI am not an enemy to the liberty of diſcuſſion, and the 
toleration of opinions; I am for No literary proſcription- 
But I think it is plainly our interęſt, as well as] our duty, 
(while we yet may) to ſtrive to ſupport THAT CONSTITU- 
TION IN CHURCH AND STATE, which has hitherto been 
able to build vs up, and to give us an inheritance, or 
rather the pre-eminence, among all thoſe who have been 
ſtrengthened by policy, or ſanctified by revelation, What 
1 would contend for alſo, is this; that among all who 
are worthy to be called ſcholars or legiſlators, criticiſm, 
obſervation, and watchfulneſs are peculiarly neceſſary; 
that men may hear of their common danger, and be 
admoniſhed to put a few plain queſtions to themſelves; 


« WHAT are we going to reſign” or give up, and why? 
| WHAT 


( 163 ) 


WHAT are we going to adopt, and wherefore ?” I re» 
peat it, Now, in this. our day, while the bitterneſs of 
political death is paſſing upon almoſt every other nation in 
Europe. 


When we are opening the avenues to Political Reform, 
and to the conſequent inevitable diſſolution of our own 
government, is it poſſible that we can for a moment 
forget the tremendous Republick ? Over every ſtate, and 
iſland, and promontory in Europe ſhe ſits tyrant or ar- 
bitreſs. 


Aravyaça OIOE EOEAPOE 
Ouptog it Unrate oxominy xn, dg x8 ot gun 


BYEZOOEN «figuom ! (c), 


From every other ſtate, but England, the ſceptre has fallen 
by the arms, or the principles, or the treachery of France. 
What ſhe can effeft by war and invaſion, that ſhe moſt 
readily and moſt willingly accompliſhes. But ſhe has 
other means, not leſs terrible, nor leſs certain. The ſub- 
terranean wind of this fierce democracy has force enough 
to overthrow, or to tranſport, hills and rocks torn from 
1 (d) and by this exploſion they too often have 

L 2 periided. 


(e) Callim. Hymn. ad Delum. 125. The imagery of this Hymn 
is peculiarly ſplendid and aweful. The whole may be peruſed 
with much pleaſure, The ſentiments and expreſſions have often 


- a ſublime piety. 


Texts ftv xa Rae dra prong yE rte, 
ZTpupeoris Bopeacs* Steg N att ac ru 
ande pin, Tow; os Condoog ajpepicecnut. 


v. 25. 


(d) © L'alpeſtro monte, ond & tronco Peloro.“ 


Dant. Purg. C. 14. 
Whence Milton took his celebrated expreſſions, P. L. b. 1. 232 
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j periſhed. In the agony of theſe refleQtions language will 
labour, and the images of nature and all her elements in 
conflict and convulſion will preſent themſelves. | 
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When indeed J conſider this great, powerful, and yet 
opulent kingdom, with all its bearings and dependencies, 
I know not which to reprobate moſt, the folly or the 
wickedneſs of its internal enemies, and of the deſperate 
French faQion in the heart of its metropolis. When J 
, think on theſe things, and at the ſame time reflect, that the 
15 eyes of the whole nation were originally opened by Oxx 
1% Max, and the ſyſtems of internal deſtruction and of 
14 irreverſible miſery, which awaited us, were diſplayed and 
14 confounded by Mis powers, I pardon and forget his 

cccentricities, and even his partiality for the Romith faith 

and its profeſſors, and the heat and violence which too 

frequently and too fatally attend upon the uncontrolled 

\ Genius of Epmund Burke. Sometimes indeed, (it is 
when my heart burns within me) I pour out my thoughts 

by myſelf in contemplation of My COUNTRY, which | 

| love with ardour unabated, and of its GREAT CITIZEN, 

whom J approach with reverence, in the words of the poet; 
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Quæ cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Gentibus humanis Regio, viſendaque fertur, 

Rebus opima bonis, multà munita virim vi, 

Nit tamen HOC habuiſſe VIRO PRACLARIBUS in ſe, 
Nec ſanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur (e). 


— —— ee, 


| But 
1 | (e) Animo widit, ingenio complexus eft, eloquentia illumina- 
14 vit.“ Theſe are the words of Paterculus concerning Cicero. 
1 | How natural to transfer them to EpmuxnD BURKE ! (1796.) The 
1 words of one of the Fathers of the Church were verified by the 


1 5 f f 
y ' | zeal, writings, ſpeeches, and exertions of this great man. 
Arnet E IX Avdpwrrog gn wemupruerce OAOKAH TON Kephwoacla; Anjacn 


vt Chryſoſt. at. a. 


( 165 ) 
But fill on ſuch a ſubje&, of ſuch a man, and at ſuch 


a time, I would ſpeak with preciſion, and admire with 
circumſpection Let us call to mind for a moment the few 
years juſt paſt, and the tranſactions, the traces of which are 
felt and viſible. I would paſs over them rapidly, but I 
could wiſh the view to be impreſſive. We have been de- 
livered from a ſtate of much internal terror and impending 
anarchy, and from the confuſion of a new political chaos, 
where all was brute and diſorderly. Our conſtitution, our 
liberties, and our rights, (I fear not to name the word, 


we have and enjoy them all, xiGnTs publick and pri- 
vate) all theſe have been preſerved and confirmed. Every 


rank in ſociety, the peaſant, the lawyer, the mecha- 
nick, the farmer, the tradeſman, the private gentleman, 
have all felt and acknowledged, and obeyed the para- 
mount call of their country. Peace is within our walls, 
and it is their work. In the higher orders of the ſtate, 
and in the Sovereign, we have ſeen a gracious behaviour, 
2 common intereſt, an equal exertion, and a regular, 
defined, limited power. Of ſuch a conduct ſecurity is 


the natural production; it bloſſoms into fruit. But with 


this, though man might be happy, he will not always, or 
indeed long be ſatisfied. He will reach at perfection 
abſolute and unqualified. He forgets, that theeretical 
perfection in government and practical oppreſſion are cloſely 
allied. He will be more than man, and he becomes leſs. 
In the years 1788 and 89, the viſionary proſpect from the 
ſhore of France opened on the eyes of our modern Re— 
formers. England looked upon theſe Reformers, and the 
government neglected them. Societies, in the very face 
of an inſulted legiſlature, boldly multiplied, and magnified, 

and 
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and conſolidated each other. All grew up in ſilence, 
There was no publick apprehenſions among the well- affected, 
no diſtruſt. We laughed at metaphyſical diſtinctions, and 
idle terms of ſcholaſtick art, and revolutionary dinners, 
and republican toaſts. It was an hour of general and of 
unaccountable indifference. The great chain of fpoſts, 
and a ſpecies of telegraphick communication had been 
eſtabliſhed unperceived. The Engliſh Revolution in 1688 
was held up to ſeeming approbation and reverence, but 
in reality to ſecret or rather to open contempt; and the 
Revolution in France 1788, was the Revolution which 
they intended to realize and to celebrate. The Reformers 
ſtrove to buy golden opinions of their fellow citizens, 
and to wear them in the neweſt gloſs. The external 
decoration deceived the eye. 'The painted ſepulchre was 
prepared and whited without, the vault and receptacle of 
all our ancient liberties, and rights and ſecurities, and 
properties, and common comforts. Still we beheld all 
this, but went our way, and forgot what manner of men 
theſe Reformers were. At this very hour, when the pub- 
lick mind was darkened that it could not diſcern, when in 
every quarter of the heaven appeared vapour, and miſt, 
and cloud, and exhalation : 


La piova maladetta, fredda, e greve, 
(Regola e qualita ſtrana era, e nuova) 
Grandine groſſa, e acqua tinta, e neve, 
Per l'aer tenebroſo ſi reverſa; (a) 


at this very hour the morning horizon began ſuddenſy to 


redden. It was the dawn. Then indeed, “ Firſt in his 
| eaſt 


— 


3 


(a) Dante Inf. C. 6. From what other Poet, ancient or modern, 
could I draw forth ſuch expreſſions? 
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eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, Regent of Day!“ This 
luminary was ED MUND Burks. Light broke upon 
them all. The features of miſrule and malignity, of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, the fabled ſpectres and hoſtile 
powers figured by poets and orators, were realized in the 
ſpirits of turbulence, diſſatisfation, ſedition, rebellion, 
and democracy. But they were ſeen to be diſperſed. The 
rays of the orb were direct, collected, and concentrated: 
they had power to illuminate and to conſume. But the 
courſe of this orb, though marked, was ſhort. It is ſet ; 
never to return.* 


Evi; — a & Tei AAzruamc £7wer, AN 
Ou ue Eu Quorrog aundkeg, 8% darerrrg. (b) 


But I muſt proceed. I confeſs that I am not ſuch 2 
deſperate lover of what is brought to me for abſtract 
political truth, as never to make an enquiry into the 
charaQers of the propoſers of it, their perſonal views, and 
the men and meaſures with which they are connected. I 
ſeel myſelf a member of regulated ſociety, and I would 
maintain an eſtabliſhed order. I acknowledge myſelf a 
ſubjeA of a mild and equitable government, (though under 
a moſt ſevere temporary preſſure) and I would preſerve 
that government which gives Us ALL protection. And 
when I adopt the great rule, that“ we ſhould love our 
neighbour as ourſelves,” I have not yet made ſuch advances 
in the theory of political juſtice and in the new wiſdom, 
as coolly to aſſert, that“ this maxim, though poſſeſſing 

** conſiderable merit as a popular JS | is not ſtrialy 

© modelled 


® (Auguſt 1797.) 
(b) Hom, II. 23. V. 69. 
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“ modeiled with philoſophical preciſion.” (a) I have not 
yet learned to treat the Revelation of Gop, or the inſti- 
tutions of my country, with contumely. I have no ro- 
mantick ideas of virtues without motives, and of actions 
without regulations. I believe it to be a matter of general 
ſafety, that crimes ſhould be diſcerned, as well as repreſſed, 
by legal ſanctions; and that the nature of juſtice, and of 
injuſtice, ſhould be declared, taught, and enforced, by law, 
by religion, and by education. Experience has inſtructed 
me, and reaſon and reflection have confirmed me in the 
belief, that Conſcience may be erroneous ; that it is a 
monitor which needs advice, and a guide which often 
calls for ſuperior direction. I look upon juſtice as the 
foundation (6) and ſupport, but not as the whole of human 
duty; and I cannot, in inſulting language, reſolve the 
ſum and ſubſtance of all government and civil ſociety into 


* Laws proclaimed by Heralds, and expounded by Cu- 


rates.” (c) 
| Yet 


{a) See an enquiry into Political Juſtice, by, William Godwin, 
zd Edit. $vo. vol. 1. page 127. 


{b) Ama wowy arpancs BA®OPON. [Pindar.] But who calls a 


foundation, a building ?—The whole paſſage of the poet has ſuch 


ſtrength and grace, when applied to Great Britain, that I will 
preſent it to our Grecian patriots. © Om 4puepy arroigy, Heros If 
Pepamovia, wwe fact Tay oN Keprhoy, ' wpoBupoy ITortidaveg, akyamugy. EN 
wa yap EU vat, XartymTaAs TE, AKA mo aopalt; Cabgor, kal GuoTp ECG 
Eipava, Tapia; aypao mury, xpurra aides eveuhs Otter, abet, bg 
nepou jaarepa Optoum for. EY Ts Moo” aFumvoog, Y d Apng vewy &haiy aixpair 
dg. Pind. Olymp. O. 13. 


c See Godwin on Juſtice as above, vol. 2. p. 299. 
Hec Ego non credam Venufina digna lucernd ? 


Hec Ege non agitem * 5 
Juv. Sat. t. v. 51. 
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Yet do I not ſpeak profeſſionally. I have no perſonal 
interference in the church, the law, or the ſtate. But I 
ſpeak again and again, with earneſtneſs and with fincerity, 
from the mingled affections of regard, fear, and hope for 
us, (and I truſt, we are the great majority) who yet re- 
main firm, conſtant, and unſhaken by ſuch writers as 
theſe. I ſpeak to all, who have the courag?, and learning, 
and ability to repreſs them, not by force, (God forbid !) 
but by reaſoning, and by appeals to the underſtanding, and 
the ſocial relations of their fellow creatures. I ſpeak to 
all who can reſcue them from the cold vnfeeling tyranny 
of modern metaphyſicks, as exhibited in the new ſyſtems 
of government and manners, (religion they have none) 
and frora nonſenſe which muſt at laſt be found impracti- 
cable, when every eſtate and condition of man has been 
overthrown for their pleaſure and experiments; that theſe 
new arbiters, or creators, of human deſtiny may introduce 
a government without principles, laws without mercy, and 
morality without a motive. 


The main point of reſt to every empire is the principle 
on which voluntary and habitual obedience is paid to 
eſtabliſhed authority. Half a century is inſufficient for 
any new power or conſtitution to find its level. It is in- 
deed matter of great patience, as well as of deepeſt con- 
cern, to reaſonable men, to obſerve what is ſtill carrying 
on in this country in defiance of every evil which has been 
felt, and will long continue to be felt, from the introduc- 
tion of new principles among other nations. For the 
ſentence of final deſtruction ſeems to be now executing on 
the various governments of Europe. 


« Yes, 
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i Yes, I muſt weep for you, ye rival vales, 
$90! Arno and Andaluſia! but for thee 

T4: More largely, and with filial tears muſt weep, 
I, O Albion, O my country! Muſt thou join, 

In vain diſſever'd from the reſt? “ 


74 truſt not in vain. (@) Still the laſt diſpenſation of mercy 
Y is offered TO THIS ISLAND: and it is only to be deſerved 


l . and continued to us by firmneſs, temperance and piety, 
N 4 | and by perſeverance in the conſtitution ſacred and civil 
4 which now is; without daring to attempt any preſent 
+ | | | innovation 

| | 


— 


{a) Hiſtorical facts of ancient times are wholly inadequate 
o the illuſtration of the preſent great events, but ſome paſſages 
| are not unworthy of attention. In the 256th year of Rome, when 
' the Latins declared for Tarquin, the Conſcript Fathers were not 
#0 terrified, though all their Allies, the Rutuli, the Volſci, and other 

powers deferted them. The Senate was ſtill bold, though Rome 

l : had rebellious ſubjects in the heart of the metropolis, and the 

. State and Conſtitution were preſerved. There were men who, 

| like the Tookes and Thelwalls of our days, taught the people, 

? % jan QUoNwpery £9 TONE undevog evra; ayale f, Hie, and enforced 
| all the popular arguments of revolt and ſedition. I refer to the 
fifth Book of the Roman Antiquities of Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenſis, Se&. 63, which is curious and inſtructive. But one 
ſentence of this neglected Hiſtorian - is ſo ſingularly applicable 
to our own immediate circumſtances (Auguſt 1787) that it may 
not be improper to inſert it. It is from the 62d Section of the 
5th Book. © ob & Pwjaic Tarewolevreg, 6 mak rm; ny Toe fatyarrt 
re ayaipouprvou;, xa; TIAEAE ATEETNQKOTAZ EYMMAXIKAZ EATTIAAZ, 
Ma Tay Aerts dj] TITTEUFAYTES (aovai;, e Tprfuudrepe, mpo; 79 
Aywva gyivovrog, ws Tia Y avayuny avipe; ayalo, mage Te; xivIuyy; eẽwai, 
a tba ar & vg xpatuoiy Ta; thai aperai; xaToyluwrayri; To mu, n 
Acre uE Tn; det ng. 
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Dion, Halicarn. Rom. Hiſt, I. S. 8. 60. 
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innovation in theory or in practice. It is indeed by looking 
calmly, (not as ſlaves or bigots, but as wiſe men,) upon thoſe 
imperfections, which human inſtitutions never can prevent, 
or wholly remove, that we may yet hope, under Providence, 
to preſerve for ourſelves and our poſterity the bleſſings 
of cultivated ſociety, in this awful and general convulſion 
of Europe. They are beſt ſecured to us by our preſent 
form of government and laws, which being juſt in their 
principle, temperate in their effects, impartial in their 
application, and merciful in their execution, have the 
ſanction of time, of wiſdom, and of experience. In 
whatever ſhape French Philiſophy may approach, however 
recommended or dignified, or diſguiſed, by ſcholars, or by 
igncrant and ſeditious men, in Greek, in Latin, in French» 
or in Engliſh, I would reſiſt and repel it. Whenever the 
machine appears before the walls, I ſhall never regard it as 
the gift of Minerva, but call aloud to try the temper and 
the ſubſtance of it, ferro Argolicas feedare latebras, to 
diſtruſt the preſent, and to reject the offer. Let the enemy 
be dragged forth to light and ſhewn as he is, and I will yet 
truſt that the kingdom and the citadel may ſtand. 


The THIRD PART of this poem opens with a playful 
ſubjeA, and it is treated as ſuch. But as the poem 
advances, I muſt (to uſe a prophet's expreſſion) © ſhew 
my dark ſpeech upon the harp,” and muſt, now and then 
perchance, ſtrike the ſtrings ſomewhat /oudly, and deſcend 
into a more ſevere and a more ſolemn harmony. But 
what I eſteem to be neceſſary, that I will declare; and 
what I feel it to be my duty to repreſent, that I will have 
the boldneſs to publiſh. Through the whole courſe of my 
life, in every trying circumſtance, and in every wayward 

| event, 


* : 
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event, publick and private, I have held faſt the conciſe and 
ſtrong admonition of the poet : 


Tv NE CEDE MALIS ; /d contra audentior ito, 
uam tua te Fortuna ſinet. 


My learning and reſearches, ſuch as they are, I ſubmit 
to ſcholars; my opinions, my labour, and my ſervices, in 
the integrity of affection, I offer To My COUNTRY ; my 
errors and defects I leave to publick reprehenſion, in a 
reſpectful ſilence. Whether men will hear, or whether 
they will not hear, is not ſtrictly my perſonal concern; 
but my intention 9 man taketh from me. 


* 
* 
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DIALOGUE THE THIRD. (a) | 
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Ma rache n xναννν τπðπ]e EXARIZ ui ToPa; e 4 

rix v, onidog. (b) 3 

OCTAVEI4US . if 

l 

W HAT then, ſhall none remain, to whom belongs | 

The care of Attick bards and Dorian ſongs? (c) q 
: | 

Shall England boaſt no more, in order'd clans, 4 

Her owls from Athens and her Delian ſwans ? 1 

Is 1 

{a) Firſt printed in May 1796. i 

| p 

() Athenzi Deipnoſophiſt : L. 14. p. 617, Ed. Caſaub. f | 

(e) The ſubject of Greek Literature is reſumed, See the con- 1 

eluſion of the Second Dialogue. ö | 
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Is no memorial leſt of ancient fame, 5 
No dirge funereal, nor one Grecian game? 


AUTHOR. 


'There is : lo, learned Clerks in ſable ſtole, 
Graceful in years, pant eager for the goal. (a) 
OldNorb'ry(+)ſtarts,and with the /eventh-form(c)boys 
Inweeds of Greek the church-yard's peaceannoys, 10 
With claſſick Weſton,(cc)Charley Coote, and Tew, (d) 


NN In diſmal dance about the mournful yew. 

16 4 5 5 B 

| ut 
by. 

TT. - (a) Tallude to the rage for tranſlating Gray's Elegy into Greek 


4 verſe, by ſo many combatants for the prize, of whom more in the 
following notes. | | 


{b}) The Reverend Doctor Norbury, late one of the aſſiſtants and 
if now one of the fellows /or ald boys) at Eton, publiſhed the firſt 
Greek tranſlation of the Elegy. 


{c) In Eton School there are but fix forms for the boys, —Theſe 
Reverend Divines, it ſeems, have only taken one fep ſince they left 
ſchool. 


{cc) The Rev. Mr, Stephen Weſton is a man of much ingenuity, 
great claſſical knowledge, and ſkilled in various languages, 


Wo; =, 


But firſt in notes Sicilian (e) plac'd on high, 
Bates ſounds the ſoft preluding. ſymphony ; 


And 


{d) Monſieur PeLT1ER (Editor of the Tableau de Paris, &c.) 
favoured me with the following record and extract, which I give in 
his own French terms, as they are very ſignificant and forcible, 


© PLACE DE LA TTRADUCTION. 


, «& Jzan Noxmury, Docteur en Theologie, Chanoine et Aſſociè 
% aEton. Ag? ſoixante et huit ans. | 

«© ETIE NR WESTON, Bachelier en Theologie, Abbe, Voya- 
6 geur, Verſificateur, ci devant Recteur. Age cinquante ans. 

* CHARLES CQoTE,* Docteur en Theologie, Doien Irlandois. 
% Age cinquante et deux ans, ſelon le regiſtre. | 

« EpovarD Tew, Bachelier en Theologie, Chanoine et Aſſocic 
aEton. Age cinquante et ſept ans. 


GuiLLOTINE's à Ja Grecque, 25 Floreal Quintidi, 1796. 
Extrait du Regiſtre de la Guillatine Literaire.”* 


N. B. Is font montes ſur ] #chaffaut avec aſſes; de courage; d dix- 
heures et un quart du matin leurs tet*s ſont tombes. 


Extrait du Rapport fait Au cox SELL DES ANCIENS, par PExe- 
cuteur de la haute juſtice litcraire, 


* 


—— —_— * 1 3 — 4 = * — — 


P. S. Jaireque une lettre tres obligeante de la part de Mon- 
ſieur Peltier, dont j'ai la plus haute conſideration, qui m'a in- 
forms, qui'l y a une petite mẽpriſe dans le Regiſtre au ſujet de Mon- 
ſieur le Doc rx uR CoorE, Traducteur celebre. Qu'il n*etoit pas 
Doien Irlandois & par conſequent, grand theologien, mais Docteur 
en Droit Civil en Angleterre, tes infruit dans la grammaire Grecque. 

Monſieur 


1 


And in ſad cadence, as the bands condenſe, I; 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting SENSE. 
Nares 


(e) Notes Sicilian— Joan BaTEs, Esq. as an old Etonian, and 
ence Fellow and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge, was ſo 
obliging as to offer himſelf as Mufical Conductor on the occaſion.— 
Some perſons may think, that the“ notes Sicilian“ allude to the 


ApxeTes Either Tw TeVJ%;, apxere ,) at: + but they are no muſicians, : ; 
if they think ſo, Mr. Bates's judgment naturally led him to adopt . 1 


the Siciliana for this famous ſolemnity, as it is a movement ſlower 
and more marked than the Giga. While the Siciliana was playing, 
the combatants, before they entered the liſts, approached the Cri- 
tick's throne, moving in a fort of meaſured ſtep. The Rev. Mx, 


Nax Es, (editor of the Britiſh Critick, and in my eſtimation, and 5 
I believe in that of every member of Lincoln's Inn, a gentleman of | 
worth, learning, and ability, and to whom not the ſlighteſt diſre- 
ſpect is here intended) was appointed the judge or Beast on the 
occaſion, and beheld them without emotion, though the ſight was 


Juxuriant in the extreme. 


O'er their warm cheeks, and riſing boſoms move 


The bloom of oung deſire, and purple light of love. 


— 


Monſieur Peltier avec le zele le plus edifiant pour la verit6, et avee 
beaucoup d' onction, m'a pri de corriger le regiſtre et la poſie la 
deſſus; et m'a informè, que Monſieur NAREs Auteur tres aimable 
en ſon genre, et editeur de Pouvrage periodique, {The Britiſi 
Critick } la voulùt auſſi avec beaucoup d' empreſſement. Malheu- 
reuſement c'eſt impoſſible; et j'ai repondù tres franchement: Mon 
cher Peltier, quand une fois la tète doctorale eſt tombee ; eh! que 
faire?“ Nov. 1797.) 


+ Moſchi Epit. in Bion. v. 1. $ Gray's Progreſs of Poetry. 


VU. 
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Nares (/) holds the prize, and ſtops the Dorick din, 
Elmſley (g) without, and Rivington within; 
The volumes are arrang'd in order meet, 


And all their ears ered theſe accents greet : 20 
M “ Hail, 


—Had the combatants been political perſonages, I would have 
deſcribed the whole game, and the characters; and their ſpeeches 
in the poem. But I learned early from Cervantes the neceſſity of 
limitation and propriety in fi tion; though this is a mere record 


r 


of a matter fact. 


{f) T always admired the ſolemn irony, with which the Re- 
riewers in The Briti/h Critick treated this Grecian game among the 
old boys. It appeared to me as if I ſaw their exerciſes /ooked ower 
at Eton by Dr. Davies, who ſaid, ** Norbury, you have done 
ce pretty avell ;**—© Tew, you had a few faults, but a little more 
© /p;rit than Norbury ;*'—** Weſton, you have tranſlated with 
* ſome elegance, but you have n authority for your genitive abſo- 
* /te.””—** Mafter Coote, I think you have one falſe quantity, but 
c itis a doubtful ſyllable, and I ſhall paſs it this time. It is ſome- 
thing odd, that a Weſtminſter man, (I mean Mr. Nares,) ſhould 
be the Judge of theſe old Eton boys. E 


(J) Elmſley + and Rivington, two London bookſellers, one famed 
tor ſhrewdnefs, and the other for orthodoxy. Very proper aſſefſors 
10 


——— 


I know not why I ſhonld withhold the Te/;monia DoZorum to 
Mr. Elmfley. To begin ;—** Mr. Elmfley, whoſe zeal for his 
Author can never be ſufficiently commendcy,” &c.—Sece 


Mr. 


C290 -3 


e Hail, my fond maſters of the Grecian lyre 

Hear a Reviewer's verſe yourſelves inſpire : 

*© 'Thele books are yours, (oh, heed my tuneful voice) 

“ Take'em, or (i) damn'em, as beſt ſuits your choice; 
| „For 


TO THE CRITICK. Mr. Elmſley was ſtationed at the door to keep 
the peace among the combatants, who were rather noiſy and 
troubleſome from their number. Afterwards Mr. Elmfley took his 
feat with THE CRIiTICk., The place of the meeting was the cele- 
brated Muſical Room in Hanover Square. Sce a ſubſequent note, 


(i) Damr'em.—** This (word) is to be underſtood in a very ſober 
and decent ſenſe.” See Biſhop Warburton's note on one of the con- 
cluding lines of Pope's Story of Sir Balaam, Moral Ep. 3. v. 401. 
Pope's Works, edit. Warb. 8vo. vol. 3, p. 269. The devil and 

| the 


Mr. Bryant'sLetter to Mr, Richardſon at the end. Hear Mr. Gibbon: 
Je trouve dans le Libraire E/rfley, un Conſeiller /age, inftruit, et 
diſcret. Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Deyverdun. Letters, vol. 2. 4to. 
p. 506. Again: I was proud and happy, if I could prevail on 
Klm/ley, to enliven the dulneſs of the evening.“ Ib. p. 653. Book- 
ſellers of reputation have been always mentioned with reſpect; 
The Sofii by Horace, and Trypho by Quintilian : Mr. Toxs0N is 
recorded by a man of talents, $ Mr. BSCKETT by Sterne, Mr. 
ELMSLEY by Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gibbon, and finally by his 
humble ſervant, the Author of the Purſuits of Literature, 


George Steevens, Eſq. editor of Shakſpeare in his Preface to 
the Poet's works. 
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( 179 ) 


ce For ſome are new, ſome fooliſh, and ſome old, 
« Some pert in calf, and ſome in ſheets are bold. 


« Twelve Britiſh Criticks, new or little read; 


« Horſley's chaſte ſermon, (k) and his copper head 
Letters 


the king divide the prize; which line the biſnop with the utmoſt 


gravity declares to be “ a ſatire only on /uch miniſters of ſtate, 


& which hiſtory informs us have been found, who aided the devil in 
&© his temptations, in order to, &c. &c.” See the remainder of the 
nate. This it is to be a commentator on a mere badinage ! ! !— 
There certaialy are books which may make a Reviewer or a Divine 
ſwear a little. I readily excuſe Mr. Nares (as I do Mr. Grubb in 
the farce) for being a little haſty in his expreſſions. Longinus (who 
gives excel/ent directions, in his treatiſe on the ſublime, for ſwear- 
ing to the beſt advantage) obſerves, ©** E-Tiw & T9 (mwouy Tra OMOZAL 
py, To It ru, nai vg, Ks tp" WY Xapw?, Kai Two irexe.?? De Subl. 
8. 16. The ſubſtance of which may be this; “ Swearing conſi - 
dercd in itſelf, and without reference to the matter and the man- 
ner, is by no means an accompliſhment, or a ſource of the ſub- 
lime, and ſhould ever be introduced, but in the proper place and 
vccalion, and then only upon the moſt urgent motives and for the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons.” From all which it appears, that diſcipline and 
inſtruction in this art are neceſſary, before a man can ſwear as a 
gentleman, a ſcholar, an orator, or a man of faſhion. Therefore, 


no man ſhould ever ſwear at random in converſation. See the 


Rev. Dr. Longinus's Sermon, as above, in toto; to which the 


Rev. Mr. Nares certainly paid due attention. 
M2 
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( 180 ) 


Letters from Alciphron (I) to cool love's flame, 
© And prove Greek whores and Engliſh jult the ſame; 


„The 


(&) See his Sermon before the Magdalens, (in àto) on April 22, 
1795. I wiſh the Biſhop had put an appendix (as the faſhion is) 
to explain a little of it, though in ſome places it is very intelligible. 
For inſtance, in the following paſſage, page 6. Numberleſs 
c and raviſbing are the beauties which the mortal EYE beholds, in 
the various works of creation and of art. Elegant and of endleſs 
variety the entertainments which are provided for the EAR: whe- 
* ther it delight to liſten to the ſober narratives of hiſtory, or the 
& wild fictions of romance; whether it hearken to the grave leſſons 
© of the moraliſt, to the abfruſe demonſtrations of ſcience, the 
& round periods of eloquence, the ſprightly flouriſhes of rhetorick, 
* the /mooth numbers and 50d flights of poetry, or catch the en- 
« chanting ſounds of harmony; that poetry, which ing of (ſome. 
c thing ;) that harmony which fans (one thing) and wafts (ano- 

ther) &c. &c. And as if the Biſhop had not been plain enough, 

he begins again; Infinite is the multitude of pleaſurable forms 
& which®? do, as before obſerved. The reader will allow, he 
never before met with ſo much recondite truth, diverfified with 
ſuch beautiful and diſcriminating epithets. The Biſhop might as 
well have ſaid: What a charming place Loxpon is! what 
«© varieties and entertainments are provided for the eye and ear.— 
% Firſt, there's the Houſe of Lords, then Weſtminſter Abbey, then 
& the Opera Houſe and the Play Houſe. There's Doctor Gillies 
© who provides ſober hiſtory, and Mrs. Smith, wild romance ; 
<« there's Mr. Pitt with his round eloquence, and Mr. Erſkine ab- 
& ſolutely fainting in fprightly flouriſhes ; there are Scotchmen 
e teaching 


„ 


“The Hymns, that Taylor, (n) England's gentile prieſt, 
„Sung ſpouſal at fair Pſyche's marriage feaſt; 32 
cc The 


teaching grave morality and Greek; Dr. Hutton with ab/ra/e 
« demonſtrations how all things made themſelves : there is Mr. 
« Jerningham with his net numbers, and Doctor Taſker with 
„his 50/4 flights; Madame Banti at the Opera, and the little 
& children at the Foundling : there are, &c. &c. &c,”—All 
this might do well enough at a polite devotional lounge, at 
ſome faſhionable warm chapel from a popular preacher ; but I am 
really aſhamed that BisHoe HorsSLEyY ſhould condeſcend to write, 
or pronounce ex cathedra ſuch trivial ſchool-boy declamation about 
nothing at all, and then publiſb it. Men in high ſtation and of high 
talents (like Biſhop Horſley) ſhould be careful, how they leſſen 
themſelves by their own words; and if Biſhop Horſley goes on in 
this ſtyle, and as he has done in ſeveral of his later productions, 
whatever his politicks may be, he certainly never will incur the 
danger of The Second Philippick. | 


(!) Alciphron's Epiſtles; in which are deſcribed the domeſtick 
manners, the Courtezans and the Paraſites of Greece; Tranſlated 
ſrom the Greek. 


(n) Thomas Taylor, tranſlator of Plotinus, parts of Plato, the 
fable of Cupid and Pſyche from Apuleius, Hymns, &c. the would- 
de reſtorer of unintelligible myſticiſm and ſuperſtitious pagan non- 
ſenſe, All that Iamblichus revealed to Edeſius.— Mr. Taylor, in 

| onjunctioa 
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e The alphabet in Greek by R. P. Knight; (2) 
“Some rules for men to think and ſtudy right; 
An Eton Foolſcap, with the game of gooſe 35 
“Printed by Pote, types large and cover looſe ; 
An Education Sermon, rather long, 

* By Doctor Parr, all in the vulgar tongue; 

* Laſt, Horſley's maſter-piece, (un) and merry plans, 


% To accent right the goods of courteaans. 40 
« Nor 


of 
\ 


in conjunction with Dr. Darwin, might ſolve the following pro- 
blem: © WHETRER a Platonick idea, hovering to the right on the 
orifice of chaos, might drive away the ſquadrons of democratical 
atoms? Rabelais, at the end of book 5. ®ueftions Philoſophiques, 
For my own part I am not diſpoſed to go any further, as Lycophron, 
Caſſand. v. 14, expreſſes it, Ac eg Ng tm. 


(n) An arfalytical Eſſay on the Greek Alphabet, by R. P. Knight 
—P, may ſtand for Payse or Priapus Knight, in alluſion to his 
Eſſay on the Worſhip of Priapus. 


(un) See a Treatiſe on the Proſodies of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, dedicated to Lord Thurlow by (Biſhop Horſley.) 1 
allude to the Bi/hop”s pleaſant comment, p. 47, ſo univerſally admired, 
on the Attick Law, Era xpuoia ti popoin, dufte, £o7w. My gallantry 
forbids me to uſe any accents at all upon theſe ladies, eſpecially fince 


the Biſbop has ſhewn me, how dangerous it is to meddle with them. 
In 


( 183 ) 


“ Nor books alone attend the Conqueror Bard, 
Him ſhall await a more ſublime reward: 
Not the coarſe joy a Grecian once could feel, 
Apples (o) for ſauce, or parſley for his veal, 
« Or 


In this ſhort paſſage there are four perſonages virtually concerned ; 
Alexander Aphrodifien/is, Ariſtotle, Venus, and Biſhop | Horſley !!!! 
I aſſure his Lordſhip, I hare as great au affection, as human infir- 
mity can allow, for an Oxyton, a Paroxyton, or even a Pro-par- 
oxyton ! Ladies never before knew the political importance of an 


accent. While I am upon this Epiſcopal and Cyprian ſubject, 1 
may obſerve that Proclus has a ſingular remark in his Chreſtoma- 


thia, as preſerved by Photius ; (Biblioth. P. 984, Ed. 165 3.) Mr 7a 
KuTpia TIPOITAPOEY TONNE emiy;aptr3a; Ta monpare * 


(% Apples, &c.—There is now an affectation i» modern young 
gentlemen, as ſoon as they have left ſchool or college, particularly 
in young lawyers and boy-members of parliament, of forgetting 
their Greek, if they ever knew any. I ſhall therefore without cere- 
mony remind them of the ancient rewards in the Grecian games, 
which conſiſted of ſome apples conſecrated to Apollo in the Pythian, 
of a chaplet of par/ley in the Nemzan, of an olive garland in the 
Olympick games, and of a wreath of pine- leaves in the Iſthmian 
ſolemnity. 


7 I ſhall expreſs my opinion of Biſhop Horſtey, as @ writer, in 
the words of Eraſmus; ** Ex libris deprehendi hominem eſſe 
ardentis ingenii, variæ lectionis, et multæ memoriz, alicubi tamen 
majore capia quam delectu, ac dictioue !unnituc/a magis quam com- 
fta.“ Eraſm. Ep. 1248. 
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Or beverage drawn from fpruce or mountain pines, 

&« With oil from Piſa's olive, when he dines; 46 

&© No ode to praiſe the binding of his books: ( 

No print from Sheffield of hiſtorick cooks, 

Of beauteous Gibbon's fair proportion'd ſhape,(q ) 

* An old baboon, or fœtus of an ape; 50 
* No 


(p) Tam ſure Pindar F very ſeldom had fo good a ſubje for his 
deep month. Mr. White, of Fleet-ſtreet, and Mr. Edwards of 
Pall-mall, bookſellers, would furniſh me with much better mate- 
rials for an ode than Pindar's, in their florid deſcriptions, (fo ani- 
mating to purchaſers) of gorgeous binding, little Dr. GosstT's 
milk-white vellum, and all its inſignia. 


(g] See in the title page to the poſthumous Works of Edward 
Gibbon, Eſq. in 2 v. 4to. publiſhed by Lord Sheffield, an 
engraving of THE HisTORIAN OF THE Roman EMPIRE, which 
his lordſhip declares to be“ as complete a likeneſs of Mr. 
_ Gibbon, as to perſon, face, and manner, as can be concerved.” ! ! / 
I have no doubt of Lord S.'s friendſhip for Mr. Gibbon, but 
why hang up his friend in effigy to the ridicule of the preſent 
age and of all poſterity ? “ Figuram animi magis quam corporis 

“com- 


— — 


+ Not that execrable writer calling himſelf PzTzzx Pix DAR, of 
whom ſee the Firſt Part of the Purſuits of L. 
« Thereon the rack of ſatire let him lie, 
„Fit garbage for the bell-hound Infamy.”——Heroick 
Poſtſcript to the Publick, by the author of the H, Epiſtle to Sir W. 
Chambers. 


( ads 3) 


No robe, that waves in many a Tuſcan fold; 
„% No lawn, that wraps a biſhop from the cold; 
e But fine broad c'oth, in choiceſt faſhion wrought, 


« By modern hands to full perfection brought; 
* 


„ compleQantur,””{ ſaid Tacitus; and could Mr, Gibbon have 
ſeen this print, he certainly would have wiſhed ſuch a fmulacrum 
vultis as this, to be zmbecillam et mortals, or in plain Engliſh, 
to ſce the impreſſions burned and the plate broken.—I juft 
remind all collectors of prints, that there is to be had not only 
the head of Dr. Gillies, and other hiſtorick cooks, of Dr. Den- 
man the man-midwife, of Mr. William Coxe, traveller and 
friend to half the crowned heads in Europe, wth his age at the 
bottom of the print, and of other great perſonages ; but there 
are ſtill left ſome choice proof unprefſions of the ſtriking head 
and likeneſs of Mr. John Farley, PRINCIPAL Cook at the London 
Tavern, to be purchaſed ſeparate from this great culinary work, 
being all that were left unſubſcribed for by the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, by the Eaſt India and Bank Directors, and 
by Mr. Pitt and the elder Brethren of the Trinity Houſe. But 
I cannot aſcertain tbe age of Mr. John Farley, which is a matter 
cf the laſt importance, and for which I am truly ſorry. The 
Homerick jucundity from Martial ſhould have been the motto to 
our modern Myftillus ; 


« $i tibi My/ti!lus cocus, Emiliane, vocatur: 
«« Dicetur quare non T'arat' alla + mihi? Mart. Ep. I. 1. 


The reader of taſte in print- collecting, will thank me for re- 
| | minding 


s Tacit. Vit. Agric, Sect. 46. 


T Mig N Tape ra, Ar. Hom, II. . 
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is His, to wear four Sundays in the Park () 
The belt black ſuit of Doctor Courtney's clerk !!”(r) 


NARE8S 


minding him of Mr. John Farley's head, whoſe works are more 
re/i/Þed than any traveller's or hiſtorian's that I know. 


(qa) Orin Kenſington Gardens, 


Fr I informed my readers in a former note, that the ſcene 
of action was the celebrated Mu/ical Room in Hanover Square, 
F muſt now add, that the room was decorated on the occaſion 
with appropriate ſcenery, laid out in belts and clumps of fune- 
real trees, to repreſent a church- yard with the belfry, the yew 
tree, not forgetting the ow!, with diſtant views of groups of 
labourers, and cattle returning home by moonlight, highly pic- 
tureſque. This was the ſcene of the famed ſolemnity, where 
Mr. Narts, with his aſſeſſors Meſſrs. Elmſley and Rivington, 
bookfellers, and the combatants, the Doctors Norbury, Coote, &c. 
aſſembled, Dr. CouxTNEY, then Biſhop of || Briftol, now of 
Exeter, (Aug. 1797.) and Rector of St. George's Hanover Square, 
was very kind on the occaſion, as the decifion was made in his 
pariſh 3; and with the conſent of the Pariſh Clerk, made a liberal 
and voluntary offer of Tae SUN DAY Suit 7“ furniſhed at the 

expence 


Doctor Courtney was then on the eve of a tranſlation to 
Exeter. (Jan. 12, 1797.)—1I alſo wiſh the Biſhop health to wear 
his own beſt black Juii, as well as another old Eton acquaintance, 
Biſhop Cornwall, his ſucceſſor. 


They who are acquainted with the dignity and magnificent 
deportment of Dr. Courtney's preſent CLerk of St. George's 
Church, Hanover Square, when in his % canonical Sunday 
dreſs, will beſt know how to eſtimate the prize offered to theſe 
Grecian combatants by Mr. Nares. Too happy, if in ſuch a 
garment, THE VicroR might be miſtaken FOR THIS GREAT 
Ar. (1796.) X 


66 


Nas riſing paus'd; then gave (the conteſt done,) 


To Weſton, Taylor's Hymns and Alciphron, 

And Rocheſter's (7) addreſs to lemans (7) looſe ; 

To Tew, Parr's ſermon, and the game of gooſe ; 60 
To Coote, the foolſcap, as the beſt relief 

A Dean could hope ; laſt to the hoary Chief 

He fill'd a cup; then plac'd on NokB'Rx's back 
The Sunday ſuit (i) of cuſtomary black. (ft) 
The 


expence of the pariſh, and which, I underſtand, is worn by the 
Clerk during divine ſervice in the morning only on that day, 
and is very becoming. After the morning ſervice the pariſh clerk 
appears in his ordinary dreſs, as a common man. Such was the 
Eccleſiaſtical fuit of armour made-by the epiſcopal taylor, and 
hung up as THE ConqQuERoR's prize, (not pleno jure, but 
uſufructuario,) for the ZEneas of the Sunday. (1796.) 


(s) Not Lord Rocheſter, but my good Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Biſhop Horſley's Addreſs or Sermon to the Magdalens, 
mentioned above; not forgetting his Lordſhip's Greek proſody 
for Lord Thurlow and the ladies, 


| (ss) Leman is the old word for a lover or a miſtreſs. 


() All my Eton friends well know Dr. Norbury's celebrated 
black wardrobe, and the Suits which appear in the order of the 
Pythagorick rotation from the cheſt or ark. 


4 Supera ut convexa reviſant, 
Rurſus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti !”? 
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( 288 ) 


The gabbling ceas'd : with fix'd and ſerious look 
Gravglanc'd from high, and own'd his rival, Cook. (v) 
OCTA- 


With what propriety did the Reverend Mr. Nares make and 
pronounce this famous decree ! 


* 


(tt) I muſt tranſcribe the concluding ſentence of the Review of 
theſe celebrated tranſlations, in the BRITISH Cr1T1iCK for March 
1795. P. 245. I give the Critick the fulleſt credit for the 
conduct of this ſolemn irony, and confeſs that I can conceive 
nothing ſuperior to this ſpecies of wit, namely, that of looking 
gravely in men's faces and telling them how fooliſh they are. 
The Britiſh Critick thus concludes : “ We wiſh to avoid any 
« invidious diſtindlion, any undue preference. But were we 
* abſolutely called en to decide, we ſhould from the pureſt and 
% moſt unbiaſſed motives (ſee II. 23. v. 615) fill the golden cup with 
** the moſt exquiſite cv; eZairo;, and not conſidering it as left 
* without a claimant, by the fall of any Eumelus, we ſhould re- 
© ſpeffully place it in the hands of THE ETONIAN NESTOR ; 


Th v, Xa: o% rut, TEPON, KG N,Su 87T0%," 


{v) I fde@ this extraordinary genius, poet, critick, ſcholar, 
and orator, WiLLIAMm Cook, M. A, late Fellow of King's 
College, and Greek Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
J knew him well, Horatio,” melioribus olim auſpicits, I ſelect 
kim, as well for the ſingular and original excellgncy of his per- 
formance, (though there are ſome overſights and even verbal 
faults in it) as for the manner in which he publiſhed it. There 
was a ſpare leaf or two at the end of his very ſenfible edition of 
Ariſtotle's Poeticks, and there he printed it. Not in the pom- 
pous manner, and with dedications to Lord Chancellors and 
* know not whom, as ſome of the Old Buys have done, I muſt 


OWN 


( 189 ) 
OCTAVIUS. 


Contract your ſmile, and quit this playful (x) ſearch; 
Theſe are the lay amuſements of the church, 


Mere 


own that in many paſſages, Nature, Gray, and Cook ſeem to con- 
tend for the maſtery; but above all in that great ſtanza; 

The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp. of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e' er gave, 

«© Await alike the inevitable hour . 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave.“ GRAY» 


A Xa2; wy, Yar n Canis Hey, 

Awge Tux, Yyeuors APecdvray x Ta Wea, 

Ila, aus reavra Tihraxe, dal mtv poeoruer a 

Hewwy x GAWAs, Xas wyeTo f Zuvov ig Ads. Cook. 
Bion' or Moſchus never exceeded theſe lines: I think, they never 
equalled them. I write this Note, I will confeſs it, with all the 
friendly fondneſs which an Etonian could expreſs. 


Hoc JUVENEM EGREGIUM PRESTANTI MUNERE DON. 
(x) This ſubje& from v. x. to v. 63. of this part of my poem, is 
perhaps in itſelf a very trifling one. The names of ſome of the 
parties are obſcure and of little note, and the concerns of Reviewers 
ſhould 


+ Zome perſons object to the o being made ſhort before the E. 
It may be fo. I defend no faults, in any man's work. I leave Dr- 
Davies and Mr. Stephen Weſton, he Hero of the Geniti ve abſolute, 
to ſubſtitute v if they pleaſe. 

© Therule is ab/olute,”” Lord Kenyon cries ; 
“ Briſk from his genitive let Stephen riſe.“ 
1 Vir. En. 4. v. 301. 
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(90) 

Mere cobweb labours of their learned thought; 

Though ſometimes rRACHERS muſt themſelves be 
taught POS, 

To weigh their office, raiſe their pow'rful breath, 

Nor leave the world to darkneſs and to death. 

Short be their folly : let example tell 

Their life, their morals pure, and all is well. 


But ſhould proud churchmen vie in ſumptuous 
halls, | 75 
In wines and ſoups, Carthuſian Bacchanals, 
Nor think th' unwieldy ſuperſſux to ſhake, 
Where curates ſtarve, and helpleſs orphans quake, 
Way'ring 


ſhould in general be confined to their own little blue books. But this 
example is of deepeſt conſequence ; that MEN, who aſpire to be 
thought ſcholars, ſhould be warned, even to all poſterity, how 
they conduct their learning, and expend their time; and be taught 
from this ridiculous inſtance (which Ihàve ſelected) to value them- 
ſelves on ſuch attainments alone, as are truly valuable. or: yeyws 


ANHP, zaTipynxa Ta Ty Ning. 


It cannot ſurely be conceived, that the ſlighteſt animadverſion is 
here intended to be made on the exerciſes in the Greek and Latin 
languages, whether tranſlations or originals, in the publick or pri- 
vate ſchools, or in the Univerſities of this kingdom. The author 
of the P. of L. is of opinion, that the utility or rather the abſolute 
neceſſity of them is ſo great and ſo indiſpenſable, that they cannot 


be too much commended, and too much encouraged. I will alſo 
| lay, 


( 1986 F.7 
Wav'ring I aſk, in this dark ſcene beneath, 


Why lightnings ſcathe yon deſolated heath? ( 80 
| And 


ſay, that notwithſtanding the accurate and unrelenting ſeverity of 
Dr. Charles Burney's moſt learned and acute criticiſm on Mr. 
GLasSE's GREEK TRANSLATIONS of Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes 
and Maſon's Caractacus, I ſtill continue to admire the poetical and 
animated ſpirit, ſo conſpicuous in that very ingenious Gentleman's 
bold and laudable attempt at an early period of life. There were 
ſome miſtakes ; how could it be otherwiſe? Plura nitent. The 
compoſition entitled Gennaro; Let, by the late Dr. Cook, Provoſt 
of King's College, publiſhed when he was almoſt a boy, has pecu- 
liar merit, 


I will add here, that if any young man of genius, claſſical learn- 
ing, and poetical ardour, would preſent the world with a Greek 
tranſlation of AxkNSIDE's Hymn to the Naiads, and ſubmit it to 
the correction of an experienced Greek ſcholar before publication, 
he might eſtabliſh a learned and honourable reputation for himſelf, 
and add another compoſition worthy of Homer or Callimachus. 

Sic /iceat magnas Graiorum implere catervas!“ 

Compoſitions in Greek or Latin handed about in private circles 
of friends are indeed uſeleſs, but free from much reprehenſion, 
though at beſt rather idle in men of a certain age. But when MExg 
dignified by their years and their ſacred profeſhon, the youngeſt 
having paſſed his f#/tieth, and the eldeſ{ entering his Axty-eighth 
year, appear as rival candidates for publick fame from the tranſla- 
tion of ſome excellent Engliſh verſes into their own Greek ; what can 
we ſay? 

Tune cum ad canitiem, tunc, ignoſcere—NoLo.” 
Prxsius. 


( 192 ) 


And hark the voice has thunder'd : and the word, 
Borne on the blaſt, a trembling world has heard 
In conſummation dread ! the bonds of Rome 
Are burſt, and Babylon's prophetick doom, 
With more than mortal ruin headlong caſt, 85 
Proclaims the meaſure full: ſhe groans her laſt. 
From climes where Piety no more was found, 
Where Superſtition wither'd all around, 

The 


) The unbounded luxury and extravagance of the French and 
Italian Ecclefiaſticks ſhould be a warning to the prieſts and mini- 
fters of a// Chriſtian altars, however dignified or diſtinguiſhed, of 
whatever church or of whatever perſuaſion. Mankind will know, 
and value them by their fruits. Fox NOW 7s the axe laid to the 
% root of THE TREES, and EVERY TREE which bringeth not forth 
& ood fruit will (moſt aſſuredly) be hewn down.” This is the 
warning voice which ſhould be heard, and heard aloud in aſſem- 
blies frequent and full, in all churches and in all cathedrals ; but. 
chief in thoſe twin-ſiſters of learning, the Univerſities of England, 
Oxford and Cambridge, which can be ſupported on thoſe principles 
alone, on which they were founded, and by which they have flou- 
riſhed.—While vou place may yet be found, I will honour and will 
hail you both, | 

Mothers of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
Or hoſpitable in Your ſweet receſs, 
City or ſuburban, ſtudious walks and ſhades !“ 
But chief with pious gratitude, and with filial reverence, Salve, 


MAGNA PAKENS! 1796. 


% 


+ Milt. P. Reg. b. 4. v. 240. 


„ 
The rights of nature barr'd, by heav'n reſign'd 


To vile affections, in corruption blind, 90 


While, in the terrors of the world beneath, 
Permitted fiends of darkneſs round them breathe; 
BriTAIN ſecurely fix'd, invites from high 

With charity's ſedate, unalter'd eye. 

The ſacred, exil'd, melancholy band, 95 
Paſſing from death to France, revere the land, 


Where ſtreams of inexhauſted bounty pour, 


And CHRIS ill reigns, and bigots are no more. (z) 


Bleſt be the voice of mercy, and the hand 
Stretch'd o'er aſfliction's wounds with healing bland, 
In holieſt ſympathy ! our beſt of man 


Gave us to tears, ere miſery began. 102 


Yet pauſe: for mere (zz) Good. nature (a) is a fool, 


Now ſlave to party, and now faction's tool: 


Attend, 


(2) I allude to the grand emigration of French prieſts and others 


to England, at the late Revolution in France. (1796.) 
N 
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Attend, nor heedleſs ſlight a poet's name: 105 
Poet and prophet once were deem'd the ſame. 
Say, are theſe fertile ſtreams thus largely ſpread 

A filial tribute o'er a mother bed? 

Say, are theſe ſtreams (think, while avails the 


thought) | 
To Rome through Gallick channels ſubtly brought? 
(aa) | 110 Rot 


(aa) We muſt remember, that the very frame and ſpirit of the 
laws, ordinances, and conſtitution of England are in the moſt dire 
oppoſition to the Roman Catholic religion, and all its doctrines, prac- 
tices, opinions, ſuperſtitions, and tyranny. I am aſtoniſhed that we 
can forget their hiſtory and effects, I know what has been done in 
other countries. The only hoſpitable and unſuſpecting aſylum for 
their prieſts and profeſſors has been, and is, in England. On their 
expulſion from the continent, and their reception in this kingdom, 
under powerful protection and ſyſtematick influence, a warning voice 
may be heard, not without effect. This is the ſole reaſon of all 
which I am about to offer on this ſubject. It is not an anathema, 
but a warning in the ſpirit of mercy, moderation, and the moſt te- 
flecting policy. We may depend upon it, wherever the Roman 
Catholic religion is introduced, or permitted, or foſtered, or pitied, 
- or encouraged, the words of the poet will be found eminently true : 


Spiritus intus alit, TOTAMQUE INFUSA PER ARTUS 
Mens AGITAT MOLEM, ET MAGNO SE CORPORE MISCET, 
. (a) Virtue ( for mere Good-nature is a fool) 
Is ſenſe and ſpirit with humanity : 
Virtue and ſenſe I mean not to disjoin, 
Virtue and ſenſe are one.” 


Dr. Armſtrong, Art of Health, B. 4. a Poem which can never 
be ſufficiently praiſed, read, and recommended. 


* — 


a 13 
Rows touches, taſtes, and takes; and nothing loth: 
But have «oe virtues ? yes, of pagan growth. (a) 
Aſk where Rome's church is founded? on a ſteep, 
Which hereſy's wild winds in vain may ſweep, 
Alone 


(aa) This is one of the moſt important points in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of England and of Europe, in regard to national policy. I 
propoſe theſe queſtions. 1. How far, are the miniſters of the pub- 
lic treaſure of any proteſtant kingdom juſtified in iſſuing large ſums 
of money, for the expreſs purpoſe of maintaining emigrant Roman 
Catholic priefls, as 4 Boby ? 2. If they are juſtified in iſſuing any 
ſums, in what manner and under what control ſhould this public 
money be expended and diſtributed ? 3. Whether in England at this 
time, there are not peculiar and paramount conſiderations, which 
call for wiſdom and prudence to regulate, and reſtrain the firſt natu- 
ral and honourable impetuoſity of mercy and humanity, to the end 
that THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, IN HER CHURCH AND 
STATE, be preſerved inviolate from open attacks, or from inſidious 
attempts? — Theſe queſtions are propoſed for the public ſecurity, 
with ſobriety, ſeriouſneſs and charity to all, as of common impor- 
tance, ; 


Dixerat Anchiſes ; natumque unique Sibyllam 
Conventus trahit in medios, turbamque ſonantem ; 
Et tumulum capit, unde omnes longo ordine poſſit 
Adverſos legere, et venientum difcere vultus ? 
(1796.) 


(a) It is well known that rigid Catholics hold, that the virtues 
of hereticks, or proteſtants, are to be conſidered in the light of pa- 
gan virtues. I think the biſhop of St. Pol de Leon would agree to 
this opinion. (1796.) 
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[ 196 J 
Alone where ſinners may have reſt ſecure, 115 
One only undeſil'd, one only pure. 
Blame you her cumbrous pomp, her iron rod, 
Or trumpery relicks of her ſaints half-ſhod ? 
Lo Confefſors, in every hamlet found, 
With ſacred ſiſters walk their cloiſter'd round: 10 
There read the liſt : (5) and calm the fate expect, 
When crafty, meddling, thankleſs prieſts direct. 


Think 


3) See“ The Larry's Directory for 1796, (printed for ]. 
P. Coghlan, Duke ſtreet, Groſvenor ſquare) to which are added, 
„Tus CoLouks OF THE CHURCH ;” words rather ominous, 
It is a pamphlet at the low price of fixpence, which I recommend to 


public notice, and to which I refer the reader. It is a matter of ſome 


{urpriſe and concern, to read the liſt of the almoſt incredible number 
of little books and tracts at the ſmalleſt prices, publiſhed and to be 
publiſhed, calculated for the general diſſemination of Po Rx x in theſe 
realms ;—the fatal diſplay of all the exiſting and riſing Romiſh ſemi- 
naries, Romiſh boarding houſes, and Romiſh' ſchools for youth ; 
the plenary indulgences (for one another; —and the ſettlement of 
Nuns Profeſſed in monaſteries erected in this kingdom, Clares, Bene- 
dictines. Sepulcharins, Auſtins, and Dominicaneſſes. Then, in 
this very ſame pamphlet, as if by a ſtrange fatality, and the blunder 
of papal metaphor, they advertiſe even their drugt. The very 
medicine, it ſeems, is papal. Behold their “ Laxative ſulpburated 

pilis,” 


C397; 1 
Think you, their hate unquench'd can ere expire ? 
The torch not tipt with ſleeping ſulphurous fire? 
Their doctrines round a careleſs land are blown ; | 
They blaſt the cottage, and would ſap the throne. 


What? are my words too warm ?—T love my King, 


My Country, and my God ! the ſounds ſhall ring 
Ceaſeleſs, 


pills,“ once exhibited in another form in theſe realms. © The me- 
dicated Snuff,” a Cephalick of many virtues, prepared from the origi- 


nal receipt found in the Jeſuit's Library ; The Jeſuit's nervous pill, 


the Jeſuit's Balſamick cordial.” In ſhort, * decernunt quodcun- 
que volunt DE CORPORE NOSTRO ;” body and ſoul, fortune and ſtate. 
1 underſtand them but too well. They know their hour, THER 
PROTECTORS OF NOBLE RANK, their opportunity, their advantages, 
their revenue from the ſlate. They advance by approaches, not de- 
ſultory, but regular. The papal genius never fleeps, no, not for a 
moment; but directs, and animates, and acts, uniformly and con- 


ſtantly, at home any abroad, in cities, in towns, in villages ; it takes 


aid from ſtupidity and from ability, from above and from beneath, 
Their biſhops, as yet, are but titular, but depend upon it, 


Per ſolis radios, TARPELAQUE FULMINA jurant, 
Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria cœli. | 


Depend upon it. I ſay, Hey ſwear but what the oath is, I ſhall 


not take upon me to deſcribe. It may be well underſtood, and 
for aught I know, it is already regiſtered.— I have compaſſion 
| for 


+ Juv. Sat, 13. v. 78. 
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Ceaſeleſs, till Pitt (with all his hoſt awake) 


In our GREAT causz a Nation's inqueſt take, 130 


Look 


for the unfortunate ; I have charity for plundered exiles ; I have 
pity, and would give relief to the wretched and the ſuffering ; [ 
have veneration for the truly pious of every perſuaſion in the 
| Chriſtian faith. © There is one Lord!” But I have, and it is an 
| Engliſhman's duty to have, a watchful eye upon the inſinuating or 
1 domineering ſpirit of the Romith church, I have no opinion of the 
[ ſincerity of their attachment to ws, or of their gratitude for eur fa 
vours. I inſiſt upon it, they regard THEMSELVES as the original and 

rightful inheritors of our land. I call upon the guardians of our 
| church and ſtate to be watchful, and to regard with attention the 
| | proceedings of ALL THE EMIGRANTS. If they refuſe to hear, [ 
| '_ wiſh maſt fervently, that Great Britain may never, in the anguiſh of 


an inconſiderate ſpirit, ſay of theſe numerous emigrant prieſts, and 
of all the reſt ſacred or profane ; 


i Ejefos littore, egenos 
f E xcepi, et regni DEMENS in parte locavi! 


I ſend rns wort into the world, whatever be its fate, with 
the famous papal inſcription, but without the ſpirit, of Sixtus the 
Fow:h to the Florentine Synod under Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
« In FuTURAM TZI MEMORIAM !” and the Biſhop of St. Pol. de 
| Leon, and his Conſiſtory, reſident and afing in England, may reply 
1 to it, if they think proper. (Written in the year 1796.) 
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Look from that vale, what tribes the fortreſs (e) fill! 
Then frown indignant o'er the opprobrious Hill. (d) 


OCTAVIUS. 


Tusk THOUGHTS ARE FOR THE STATE! enough 


of Rome, 
Her Gallick altars, and approaching doom. 134 
But if from themes ſo grave (e) you never roam, 
Ak 


(e) Tue Gat ar Coliect of PrigsTs, and HAD Quarters: 


or THE Caruoriekx Cause in the Caſtle or King's Houſe at 
Wincheſter, tenanted by prieſts emigrant and non-emigrant, publick/y 
maintained at the expence of the ſlate. Read the preceding note. I 
am not ſpeaking to thoſe, who are indifferent about all or any reli- 


gion: but to thoſe, who from their ſtation, political or ſacred, ſhould 


underſtand the importance of the cauſe, the intereſts of Chriſtianity 
and its parity, the evidence of hiſtory, the nature and the eſſential 
and unaltered ſpirit of the Romikſh prieſthood, and their ſubtilty and 
peculiar arts by perſuaſion, or by terror over weak conſciences. I 
am ſpeaking to the governors of Great Britain, to the miniſters of the 
crown, who ſhould guard, and who I truſt will guard, againſt the 
revival of the Romiſh Church now working in ſecret ; as well as 
2painſt the more open and more terrible democracy of /ome deſcrip- 
tions of the Diſſenters. What is ſaid to us all, is ſaid at this hour 

to 
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[ 200 ] 


Aſk at St. Paul's, is Pretyman (ee) at home ? 


The 


to miniſters and rulers of ſtates with a more important and a more 
ſacred emphaſis, © Waren, for ye know not THE HOUR when de 
&* frution cometh.” (1796.) 


(d) Finally: I propoſe one plain and ſignificant queſtion to Mr. 
Pitr, or to any great miniſter of ſtate. It is this: “ Is there a 
ſingle inſtance in the records of any modern hiſtory of Europe, 
where the governing and directing power of the ſtate ever authoriſed, 
patroniſed, and ſupported with the public money, under any circum- 
ſtances whatſoever, A COLLEGE OP PRIESTS, in the heart of a king- 
dom, whoſe tenets and principles were not only different from the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country, but were in dire& oppoſition and 
avowed hoſtility to it ? And particularly, when it was the original 
and fundamental purpoſe and conſtitution of that eſtabliſhed church, 
to diſcountenance and extinguiſh the ſuperſtitious doctrines, and the 
political eccleſiaſtical tenets of that College of Prizfls, ſo authorized, 
patroniſed, and ſupported by the public money, as a nov?“ If 
this queſtion muſt be anſwered, as | apprehend it muſt, in the nega- 
tive, I maintain, (and if neceſſary will maintain more ſolemaly, if 
poſſible, and more at large,) that THe CoLLEGB or PriEsTs IN 
THE KinG's House ar WinCHESTR SHOULD BE IMMEDIATELY 
DISPERSED, and not ſuffered to ſtand in that offenſive, conſpicu- 
ous, and opprobrious light in the face of the country. I am really 
ſpeaking in mercy to them, and to us all, if I am rightly underſtood, 
I would ſupport and preſerve them from every want, privately, and 

0 


+} This was effected in December 1796. 


[ 201 


] 


The Dean might ſmile, when you with happieſt care 
Blend 


f 


in detached ſituations ; but I would not ſuffer the miniſtry of a Catho- 
lic Biſhop to direct the expenditure of that public money ſo granted, 
for mere Catholic purpoſes : but with the moſt perfect toleration of 
all perſuaſions in religion, the Governors of the ſtate ſhould defend 


and excluſively sur o their own, This is prudence, this is poli- 


cy, this it is to remember the beginning and progreſs of all great 
events. (May, 1796.) 5 | 


(e) I am not in the habit of peruſing many of the various ſingle 
ſermons which are publiſhed ; but 1 cannot reſiſt the opportunity 
of recommending three, which I think are at this time important, 
and written with ability and ſpirit. One, by the Rev. Dr. Vin- 
cent, head maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, (a gentleman of very 
conſiderable erudition, diligence, ability, and moſt exemplary con- 
duct) preached for the Weſtminſter Diſpenſary; another by Dr. 
Watſon, biſhop of Landaff, for the Weſtminſter Diſpenſary alſo, 
with an Appendix, containing Reflexions on the preſent ſlate of 
England and France; the Appendix is of peculiar merit; and a 
third,“ On Gaming,“ written with great energy, erudition, piety, 
patriotiſm, and eloquence, by the Rev. Thomas Rennell, D. D. 
prebendary of Wincheſter. —While I am ſpeaking on this ſubject, [ 
think, it may be curious and pleaſing, and perhaps uſeful to ſome 
perſon, to ſee the liſt of books which MIILTAAu Warzurten, Biſhop 


of 


\ 
* 


yy 


+ Though the French prieſts were removed, I order of the Go- 
vernment, from the King's Houſe at Wincheſter, at the cloſe of the 
year 1796, yet I have ſtrohg and important reaſons for leaving this 
whole paſſage, in poetry and proſe, text and comment, unaltered 
upon record to poſterity. | 
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(nos } 
Blend Horſley's acid with the cream of Blair; 
You'd riſe at laſt, 


AUTHOR, 


of Glouceſter recommended in ſome poſthumous MSS. Directions 
for the ſtudy of Theology, which Biſhop Hurd publiſhed in the 4to 
edition and in the 8yo ſupplement to his works. I refer to the tract, 
and merely give the books in the diviſions, and in the order in which 
Warburton placed them, and recommended them to be read. 
Locke on the Human Underſtanding : Quintilian's Inſtitutions, — 
Grotius de Jure belli et pacis ; Woollaſton's Religion of Nature ; 
Cumberland on the Law of Nature; Cudworth's Iatellectual 
Syſtem. —Maimonides Ductor Dubitantium ; Spencer de Legibus 
Hebrzorum Ritualibus : Walton's Polyglot Bible; Critici Sacri 
Locke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity ; Burnet de fide et officiis 
Chriſtianorum ; Grotius's Comment on the Goſpels : Locke on 
the Epiſtles ; Joſeph Mede on the Apocalypſe ; Epiſcopii Inſli- 
tuta Chriſtianæ Theologiz; Limborch's Theologia Chriſtiana ; 
Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane ; Stillingfleet's Origines 
Sacrz, iſt. ed, Limborch de Veritate Religionis Chriſtianz 
Amica Collatio cum Erudito Judzo, i. e. Iſaaco Orobio ; 
Chillingworth's Religion of Proteſtants, a ſafe way to ſalvation; 
Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 4 firſt books. Taylor's Liberty 
of Propheſying ; Stillingfleet's Irenienm; Locke's Letters on 
Toleration ; Bayle's Comment on the words © Compel them 
to come in.”—Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; Collier's 
Church Hiſtory : Fuller's Church Hiſtory ; Sleidan Commen- 
tarti de ſtatu Religionis et Reipublicæ Carolo Quinto Cæſare 
Commentariiz; Burnett's. Hiſtory of the Reformation: Dr. 
Clarke's Sermons; Dr. Barrow's Sermons; Sermons du Pere 
Bourdaloue.“ 


The 


f  26y 1] 


AUTHOR. 


How ſtrangely you miſtake ; 
The dream deceives not, when the man's awake. 
Once 


The Second Part of theſe directions could not be found; but 
it may ſurpriſe ſome people to hear, that Biſhop Warburton's 
vigorous intellect regarded this plan, but as an introduction to the 
ſtudy of Theology. Hec limina Victor Atcives ſubiit ! Through 
ſuch a veſtibule did this High Prieſt paſs 1wTo THE TEMPLE.— 


But if the reader is diſpoſed to attend to the humbler ſuggeſtions 


of a very private layman on this ſubject, I think he would find 
great advantage in ſtudying and conſidering the following works 
in Engliſh, (which are very few in number) and in the order in 
which they are arranged. 1. The View of the Internal Evidence 
of the Chriſtian Religion, by Soame Jenyns, Eſq. 2. The Eviden- 
ces of Chriſtianity in three parts, by W. Paley. D. D. 3. Grotius 
on the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, in any tranſlation. 4. The 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. 5. Mr. Locke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, particular- 
ly the latter part of the tract. 6. Biſhop Hurd's Introduction to 
the Study of the Prophecies. 7. Lord Lyttleton's Diſſertation on 
the Conyerlion of St. Paul. and 8. Dr. Butler's Analogy of Reli- 
gion, Natural and Revealed, to the conſtitution and courſe of na- 
ture,” — From theſe few volumes, if they are ſtudied with care and an 
upright intention, I think it may be ſaid, that © They ſhall ſee, to 
© whom zz was not (before) ſpoken of; and they that have not 

(before) 
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[ 204 J 
Once in the morn of Life, a wizard ſaid ; 


He ne'er ſhall riſe by benefice or trade ; 


(before) heard, ſhall underſtand,” "Theſe volumes are the works 
of laymen as well as of divines; and if I am not miſtaken, I think 
I perceive the following connection in the ſhort plan which I have 
offered. Mz. Fewrns's View prepares the mind to think worthy 
of the Religion which is propoſed, and demonſtrates that there is 
the higheſt reaſon to think and conclude, that its origin is from 
above, and not from man. Ds. Pazzr's View of the ſubject 
diſplays, confirms, and eſtabliſhes the dire# hiſtorical evidence 
and proof, with all the plainneſs and candour of which it is 
capable, and independent of the particular tenets of any church or 
ſea. Grorios and DR. Crarxs preſent to us the faith, doc- 
trine, and evidence in form of propoſitions, with ample and learn- 
ed illuſtrations, with force of reaſoning, and with logical preciſion, 
Mr. Locke has been peculiarly happy in repreſenting the conſo- 
rance of the Chriſtian doctrine to reaſon properly underſtood, and 
its neceſſity from the defects of all philoſophy however diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Biſhop Hoxp, with the hand of a maſter, has opened the ge- 
neral View of the ſubje& of prophecy, and freed it from the in- 
tricacies of ſpeculation, and ſhewn its time, nature, end, and in- 
tent. Loxp Zrtrtittow has diſcuſſed the moſt illuſtrious inſtance 
of the converſion to this religion, in the perſon of St. Paul, a 
man of the higheſt natural talents, and profoundeſt reaſoning 
and erudition ; and he has accompanied the whole with remarks 

of weight and dignity on the general ſubject of Revelation. 

And leſt, to a mind diſpoſed to view with calmneſs, hu- 
mility and reyerence, the whole ſyſtem of Providence, as far as 

it 


[ 205 J 
c But find, remote from conſequence or fame, 
« A local ſomething, and a ſhadowy name; 
Shall brave neglect; in England's cauſe contend ; 
« Hopeleſs himſelf of virtue, but her friend : 
* Through crowds ſhall mark his ſolitary way, 
“ Ardent, though ſecret, and though ſerious, gay; 
« Erect, 


it is permitted to man to view © Taz work waicy Go WORKETH 
FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE END, Dr. BoTLts has unfolded 
the Analogy or relation of the Courſe of Nature to Religion, by 
which all things are found to proceed in harmony from Hin who 
hath made nothing imperfet. I think this great performance 
of Butler has peculiar force when it is conſidered in the concluſion 
of our religious reſearches, and not as part of the original proof; 
or as Lord Bacon expreſſes himſelf, “ tanquam portum et ſabba- 
thum humanarum contemplationum omnium.” (De Augm. 
Scient. Lib. 3. ap. init.)—1 ſpeak merely my own ſentiments to 
thoſe who have not much time or leiſure for deep ſtudy, (but we 
are all bound to find ſome time for this ſubje&,) and I ſpeak in 
ſubmiſſion to ſcholars better informed than myſelf. — Reader, 
whoever thou art, if thou ſhouldeſt approve theſe introductory ideas 
to this great ſubject, inexhauſted as it is and inexhauſtible, prepare 
thyſelf, thy underſtanding, and thy affections. Te quoque dig- 
num finge Do! 


(ee) The Rt. Rev. George Pretyman, D. D. Biſhop of Lincoln 
and Dean of St, Paul's; Tutor and Secretary to the Rt. Hon. 
William Pitt, before he was raiſed to the Prelacy. A man of great 
learning, diſcernment, and ability. 
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[ 206 ] 
« Eret, without a penſion, to his end 
* Unknown, unheard, unhonour'd, ſhall deſcend ; 


* Bow to no miniſter for golden views, 151 
* His portion, Memory, and beſt gift, the Muſe. 


OCTAVIUS. 


This of yourſelf ? 


AUTHOR. 


*Tis fo. 


OCTAVIUS. 


You're turn'd plain fool : 
A vain, pert prater, bred in (f) Erſkine's ſchool ; 
Talk of yourſelf ? 
AUTHOR. 


(Y The Hon, Thomas Erſkine, che celebrated Barrier. For 
a further account of his talents, abilities, legal knowledge, &c. ſee 
and aſlk—Mr, Erſtine nus. (See alſo P. of L. Dial. 4.) 


L 207 J 
AUTHOR. 


Why yes; I would be heard: 
Mere talkers now, not writers, are preferr'd. 
Look at that paper: (g) if you print the ſpeeches, 
Pitt ſeems George Roſe, or like Sir Richard, 
preaches, 
Nor tone, nor majeſty, nor patriot fires ; 
Methinks the wit of Sheridan expires ; 160 
Loft in Dundas the Caledonian twang, 795 
Though Pitt, and Port, and Property he ſang; 
Print negro ſpeeches, and in reaſon's ſpite, 
Lo, Wilberforce is black, and Francis, white; 
Who wonders at buffoons, or Courtenay's joke? 
And we ſcarce ſlumber, though Sir William ſpoke ; 
Iis Grey and grumbling ; Curwen (Hall and clatter ; 
And Dent (i) and Dogs; and Pewter (4) pu and 
platter. 


Shall 


(s) Any newſpaper or report of the Debates in Parliament. 


(hb) All the changes rung upon feudality, tyranny, and I know 
not what, when the Game Laws were diſcuſſed at the cloſe of the laſt 
parliament, April 1796, on the motion of Mr. Curwen, 


L 208 ] 


Shall I not at? Few politicks will read, 169 
Though Lauderdale ſhould ſketch his Scottiſh 
creed; (1) 


Though 


(i) Alluding to the long debates on the Dog and Bitch bill, 
brought into parliament in 1796, by Mr. Dent, The bill is a 
little allegorical, ſometimes unintelligible, and often ludicrous. 
For inſtance ; I ſhall not look to Mr, Pitt or Mr. Wilberforce 
for an explanation of the following clauſe in it: namely, Pro- 
vided always, that vo parzsov wvho:ſhall keep any B1Tca, whelp, 
&c. ſhall be charged with the payment of the ſaid ſum, until svcy 
. BITCH &c. ſhall be of the age of—— . f Sect. 2. Certainly the 
bill is allegorical, and raz Kzzrzzs of Bircass &c. complain, that 
they had axes enough to pay for them before. Mr. Fox. objeQed 
to it in the H. of Cs.; ſo did Lord William Gordon, and many 
other reſpectable and playſul members? but in the H. of L. the 
Duke of Queenſbury ſaid, © It did not much fignify.” If Mr. 
Pitt means that taxes ſhould be an object of wit, I ſhall ſoon expect 
to hear Mr. Sheridan, in the Houſe, call the Diſtrict of Downing- 


Kreet, © The Borgo Allegro.” (1796. ) 


(4) This is another curious ſubje& brought into the Houſe in 
April 1796, and ſhews that Mr. Fox has eloquence of all materials 


and of all metals. Gozp, for his fexfion ; 3 BRASS 8 his opinions ; 
and PEWTER for his conſ{ituents. 


(1) See the Earl of Lauderdale's Letters to the Scotch Peers. 
All his affecting eloquence was thrown away upon them, even en 
they underſlood many of the paſſages, which they did now and then. 


(1796.) 


— 


+ See che Act for granting to His Majeſty, certain duties on 
Bitches, Whelps, &c. &c. — May 19, 1796. 


E. 
Though Abram Jones, (II/) and Jaſper Wilſon preach, 
With names uncouth, but not unpoliſh'd ſpeech. 
Few mark the Fournals of the dubious Moore, (m) 
We ſcent the tainted gale from Gallia's ſhore ; 
Through England as his Various Views advance, 
We ſmile, but trace the manneriſt of France. 176 

7 Godwin's 


(11) Two aſſumed names of political writers, inſtead of Cato, 
Brutus, &c. but it is a fooliſh cuſtom and ſhould ceaſe. OF 
Abram Jones I have no conjecture; and Jaſper Wilſon is ſtill 
dubious, 


(n) John Moore, M. D. the celebrated author of © Travels 
into France, and Italy, of Zeluco, of Edward, or Various Views 
cf life and manners in England, &c. &c. &c.“ I ſpeak of him only 
28 a public author. He is a ſenſible and entertaining companion. 
His ſtyle is eaſy, always agreeable and pleaſing, and his wit is play- 
ful, His pleaſantry on phyſicians is little inferior to Moliere, 
Vineta cædit ſua. ||” But I diſlike the tendency of various parts 
of his writiogs when he ſpeaks of the French affairs, I mean of the 
principles of the firft Revolution, which led to the cruelties, miſery, 
and diſtreſs, which have been ſince felt by France and by all Eu- 
rope. It is impoſſible that Dr. Moore or any other man of ſenſe, 
can be an advocate for their preſent ſyſtem. I diſlike the perpetual 
ridicule which Dr. Moore throws upon hereditary honour, at a time 
like the preſent. (1796.) 
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Godwin's dry page (p) no ſtateſman e'er believ'd, 


Though fiction aids, what ſophiſtry conceiv'd; 
Genius 


(p) bave given ſome attention to Mr. Godwin's work, 
* on PoLITICAL Jus ric, “ as conceiving it to be the cope 
of improved modern ethicks, morality, and legiſlation. I confeſs 
I looked not for the republic of Plato, or even for the Oceana of 
Harrington, but for ſomething different from them all. I looked 


indeed for a ſuperſtructure raiſed on the revolutionary ground of equa- 


lity, watered with blood from the guillotine ; and ſuch I found it. I 
cannot diſcuſs a work in two large volumes in a note, (though 
ſome would diſpatch it with a fingle word) but in general I can 
ſpeak as much of it, as it deſerves, in a ſhort OT I 2 as 


it appears to me. 


The firſt trait of the work is, a certain cold-blooded indiffe- 
rence to all the mild, pious, and honourable feelings of our com- 
mon nature, like all the Philoſophers of the new Sect. The next 
thing obſervable, is a moſt affectionate concern and regard for the 
welfare of mankind, who are to exiſt ſome centuries hence, when the 
endleſs perfectibiliiy of the human ſpecies (for ſuch is their jargoa) 
ſhall receive its completion upon earth; when the diſciples of Dr. 
Darwin have learned to manage the winds and direct their currents 
at pleaſure, and the deſcendants of Abbe Sieyes have calmed the 
waves of a ſtormy people with the eſſential oil of democracy. 
Another trait is that all political Juſtice is eſſentially founded upon 
injuſtice ; if plunder, robbery, and ſpoliation of all property in the 

outſet 


t Firſt publiſhed in 2 vols. 4to; and ſince in 2 vols. 8yo. 


C37 =] 


Genius may droop o'er Falkland's funeral cry; 
No 


outſet may be termed injuſtice ; though to be ſure the latter end 
of his commonwealth rather forgets the beginning. But 1 muſt ſay, 
he is not without ſome kind of apprehenſion, that the population 
of ſtates may be too great, under the bleſſings of an equal difſufion of 
property in the propoſed government, for which he provides a re- 
medy : though, for my own part, I think ſuch a government, 
like Saturn of old, will be reduced to the neceiſity of eating up 
its children, Again: another diſcovery ſeems to be, that as 
hitherto we have had recourſe to the agency and interference of 
the Deity, and his unalterable laws, to account even for the 
fall of a ſtone to the ground, the germination of a blade of graſs, 
or the propagation of the meaneſt inſect; we are now to diſcard 
the ſuperintendence of God in human and terreſtrial affairs, and to 
believe in no providence but our own, and to re- male ourſelves and 
our faculties. He ſeems to realize a modern ſiction I once read, 
which ſuppoſes an aſſembly of certain philoſophers before the 
Deity, when ſome of them are ſaid to whiſper in nis ear, © Between 
« friends, we did not believe that you exiſt at all.” Further: 
as to ſuppoſe a divine ſanction without a divinity would be abſurd, 
therefore, every inſtitution, ſuch as marriage, which in all civi- 
lized nations has been hallowed for the great end for which it was 
ordained, is to be vilified, ridiculed, argued away, and aboliſh- 
ed. The tender ſex, deprived of the ſupport, comfort, and pro- 
tection of their natural guardian, is to be delivered over to fancied 
freedom and wild independence, but in reality to miſery and 

deſtitution 


7 


F i. e. If Mr, Godwin' s principles are to be adopted i in any coun- 
try, where property is note ſecured by the lau. 
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No patriot weeps when gifted villains die. 180 
Who 


eclitmion beyond all calculation, Then by way of corollary, a few 
vulgar virtues and once honourable affections, as piety to parents, 
2nd love to children, as ſuch, are to be eraſed from the breaſt, 
Gratitude for kindneſs, and tears for the unfortunate, are but weak- 
neſs: there is nothing ſoothing in compaſſion, and friendſhip has 
no conſolation. It would ſeem, that a well of water, an apple tree, 
or any thing productive, is more valuable than man to man, rad. 
cM from the mere uſe which one man can derive from another. 
Theſe are thy gods, O Iſrael, abd this is the worſhip to which you 
are called !” 


Nevertheleſs I ſha!l (ill venture to mention, with reverence 
and humility, THE GREAT MORAL CODE intended for all man- 
kind, once delivered and ratified by Him, % Enew what Wa. 
in man, In that code all is practicable, all virtue is founded in 
mercy, kindneſs, benevolence, and comfort, alike to him that gives 


and him that takes. There man plants; and God, not man gives 


the increaſe, There we find no wild ſuppoſition of an intereſt which 
cannot be deſcribed, as it does not exilt; no courſe of actions is 
propoſed, without a motive direct and reflected. I ſpeak here of 
perhaps the leaſt part of the Goſpel Code, even of that Revelation 
which was given unto men in a manner at once clear and perſpicu- 
ous, pure and unmixed, uniform and conſiſtent, perſuaſive and 
convincing, powerful and authoritative, in the name and in the 
majeſly of Him wao is from everlaſting to everlaſting, Tat 
ALMIGHTY! 


* 


But if we regard mere human inſtitutions: If a man wiſhes to 
ſee a prafiicable ſyſtem of policy and goverument, founded and 
confirmed in the experience of ages, let him, if he has been awhile 

g | led 


— 
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Who now reads Parr? whoſe title who ſhall give? 
Doctor 


led aſtray by the meteors of Godwin, walk for a ſeaſon in the ſtea- 
dy light which Blackſtone has diffuſed. Let him ſtudy the Com- 
mentaries on the Engliſh Laws, as they exiſt and uphold all that is 
valuable, or perhaps attainable, in a rational and civilized nation; 
and then let him conſider the Theories of Godwin on political 
Juſtice, and contemplate the government which would be raiſed on 
his principles. To me there ſeems to be no more compariſon than 
between light and darkneſs. What the great Burnet+ affirms of 
the Deiſt and the Atheiſt, conſidered merely as two ſects in philo- 
ſophy, is, I am convinced, not wholly inapplicable to the two 
political SeAs in queſtion. ** The hypotheſis of the Deift reaches 
from the top to the bottom, both through the intellectual and ma- 
« terial world, with a clear and diltin& light every where: is ge- 
« nuine, comprehenſive, ſatisfactory; has nothing forced, nothing 
e confuſed, nothing precarious. Whereas the hypotheſis of the 
« Atheiſt is (trained and broken; dark and uneaſy to the mind, 
** commonly precarious, often incongruous end irrational, and ſometimes 


« plainly ridiculous.” 


I can allow Mr. Godwin, and other ſpeculative wiiters on go- 
verament to be ingenious. They mult, ia the courſe of their inve- 
ſtigation, now and then throw out a ne idea, but in general the 
greateſt part of their works conſiſts of very old ideas, which have 
been diſcuſſed again and again. They aſtoniſh by paradoxes, and 
allure the imagination by proſpects without a limit; and when they 


have 


+ Burnet's Theory of the earth. b. 2. ch. 10—See the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of that great man's work: „On the Author of 
Nature, and on Natural Providetrfce ;*—a maſter treatiſe of reaſaa 


and eloquence, I wiſh theſe two chapters were publiſhe4 in a ſepa- 
rate pamphlet. 
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Doctor Sententious hight, or Poſitive ? (5) 
From 


have alternately heated and confounded the minds of men, they call 
them to the great work, namely, the ſubverſion of, what they call, 
prejudices, and the overthrow of government, which is. * Ix 
NOSTROS FABRICATA EST MACH MUROs.” I can laugh at 
their metaphyſicks, and even be amuſed with their pantomime fan- 
cies, as ſuch. But when I know that their theories are deſigned 
to be brought into action, and when they tell us, that they hate vio- 
lence, bloodſhed, revolution, and miſery, and that truth and happi- 
neſs are their objects; | open my eyes to ſee, and my ears to hear; 
and having honeſtly exerted both faculties, I declare, from private 
conviction and from public experience, that I oppoſe the admiſſion 
of their doctrines, whether recommended by Thomas Paine or 
William Godwin. 


Yet a moment. Take Mr. Godwin as a natural philoſopher, 
and from his doQrines let the reader conſider the flate of his un- 
derftanding. Let him alſo conſider, how ſuch a man is qualified 
not merely to reform, but firſt to overthrow and then to rebuild, the 
whole ſyſtem of government, morality, and religion in ſuch a king- 
dom as Great Britain. What opinion can we entertain of a man 
who ſeriouſly thinks that, at ſome ſuture period, the neceſſity of, 
ſleep in an animal body may be ſuperſeded : that men die merely by their 
own fault and miſmanagement, but, that the immortality of the orga- 
nized human body, as it is now formed, might be attained by proper 
attention and care :—or who thinks * that, hereafter it is by no 
© means clear, that the moſt extenſive operations may not be with- 


in the reach of one man, or to make uſe of a familiar inſtance, 


&« that a plough may not be turned into a field, and perform its office, 
* without the need of ſuperintendence ! ! !”” and then adds, It was in 
4 this 


(028-1 


From Greek, or French, or any Roman ground, | 


In 


« this ſenſe that the celebrated Franklin conjectured, that Mind 
« would one day become omnipotent over matter ! ! !f—Surely we 
may ſay with the poet of Epicurus : 


Naturai 
Perturbatur ibi totum fic corpus, et omnes 
Commutantur ibi po$1TURE® PRINCIPIORUME. 


J have referred to the laſt edition of Mr. Godwin's work, as he 
has corrected or omitted many paſſages which were in the 4to editi- 
on. If he will but go on with more /aff thoughts, 1 think he will 
ſhortly reduce it to a very little pamphlet. I could make ſuch a 
collection of Beauties (or what Rabelais might call © Antidoted 
« Conundrums””) from this work, as would dazzle even a modern 
philoſopher, whoſe © mind is omnipotent over matter,” in Mr. 


Godwin's and Dr. Franklin's ſenſe. I think theſe Beauties would 


form an aſſemblage of the moſt curious and incongruous ideas ever 
exhibited, fully ſufficient, (as Mr. Godwin expreſſes it) io © rouſe 
(any man) from the LETHARGICK OBLIVIOUS POOL, out of 
which every finite intellect originally roſe ]“ vol. 2. p. 88. 8vo. ed. 
Good heaven ! what can Mr. Godwin mean by ſuch ideas, and ſuch 
words! except he ſcriou/ly believes that human fouls are dipped 
in the river of oblivion, or drink of that ſtream as deſcribed 
by Virgil. Yet even this will not help, or explain Mr, Godwin's 
words, for he ſays, that they © o&1GiNaLLY roſe from the oblivious 
% þo0l.” Into what whirlpools of deſolating nonſenſe are we to be 
hurried, as the ſport, the ſcorn, the ludibria, the puppets of theſe 
New Creators of the moral world? Alas for man! wherever they 


: lead 


+ Godwin, v. 2. p. 494. Ed. 8yo. f Lucret. L. 4 v. 670. 
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In mazy progreſs and eternal round, 


Quotations | 


lead us and themſelves, methinks it is deeper and deeper, confuſion 
worſe confounded ! 


The further I proceed, the more I learn to diſtruſt ſwelling men, 
and ſwelling words, and ſwelling ideas, but above all in political ſub- 
jets, from which moſt is to be dreaded. Political writers of this 
claſs are not to be conſidered as the ſpeculators of former times. 
The lucubrations of Monteſquieu and Locke were given as the re- 
ſult of long experience and continued meditation ; and were not 
deſigned to produce ſubverſion, but flow and gradual reformation, - 
as the various ſtates of Europe would admit. The writers of theſe 
days on the contrary, throw out their ideas at a heat, and indeed 
they ſhould be brought into immediate action. They are not friends 
* to the world, or the world's law.” For I would inculcate it again 
and again, that whatever may be held forth to us, or diſguiſed, by 
theſe philoſophers, neither their plans, nor (heir reforms, nor 
their ſyſtems, can ever be ereQed or eſtabliſhed in THE x1xGpom 
or GREAT BriTaix, but upon the oyerthrow of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and upoa the annihilation or the diſturbance of all orders 
and ranks in ſociety, as they now exiſt, And this cannot be ef- 
fected, but through the neceſſary and unavoidable medium of plun- 
der, confiſcation, revolutionary diurnal murders, and the inſur- 
rection of the enterpriſing talents of gifted, bold, and bad men wvroy 
ALL PROPERTY, public and private, upon which all modern Revo- 
lutioniſts reſt as their corner ſtone, and their final hope. 


I will add, that to ſuch of my readers as are converſant in thoſe 
authors of antiquity whoſe preciſion, of thought and of language, has 
conferred dignity and ſtability on thoſe principles by which all that 

3 


1 27 J 

Quotations dance, and wonder at their place, 1853 
Buzz through his wig, and give the buſh more grace, 
But on the mitred oath, that Tucker (?) ſwore, 
Parr wiſely ponder'd and his oath forbore. 
He prints a Sermon; (tt) Hurd with judging eye 
Reads, and rejects with critick dignity : 190 
Words upon words! and moſt againſt their will, 
And honied globules dribble through his quill, 

' - Mawkilh, 


is ſacred, or venerable, or uſeful, or neceſſary to well-being is main- 
tained, I would offer the words of an ancient Chriſtian Philoſopher 


in the early ages. The uncertainty, and weakneſs, and futility of 


modern and revived doQrines were never better expoſed or expreſſed. 


Hr yap (406 FXOT0C a veν,ỹů Harra, Aal GATATY {AENUVE, .I 2TEPS; , valve: 
parat Ras axaTaEAnTTY, GyV0!. Tavra Touyy ditt , Cunopurra dH wy 
Toig Joyjac;y oey avTEY EVEYTIOTITA, Aal dg tig ATEpSY GUTOG KAL aepie TOY te d 
rTne v p v, dal T9 TENG AUTWY ATEXjAASTY XA: uo, 5pyw H 
vfedrà nas eye Gags: Crhaparcy. t. ; 


N. B. If this note is too long, 1 have no inclination to make any 
apology for it. My conviction and my fears on this moſt awful ſub- 
je, (while it may yet. avail us to conſider it) ſometimes overpower 
me, till I abſolutely fink under them. It is written, I hope we all 
know where. T*rourves oy ayawns EKTENEZ'} ETON mpoonuxetrs.”? 


— 
— 


1 


f Hermiæ ae (five Irriſio) rw ite o. Page 175.— 
Sub fin, Ed. Paris. Juſtin. Martyris Op. 1636. 
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Mawkiſh, and thick; Earth ſcarce the tropes ſupplies, 
Heav'n lends her moon and crowded galaxies ; (v] 
Polemick 


() Though the reader may poſſibly have a very good idea of Fl 


ſententious, or a poſitive Doctor in general; yet my ſpecifick allufi. 


on is to the theology of the twelfth century, when the Doctors were 
divided into Doctores Dogmatici et Pofitivi, and the Doctores Sententi. 
arii, or expounders of the famous Book of Sentences by Peter Lom- 
bard, Biſbop of Paris. At preſent Biſhop Gregoire and Bi/bop Sieyes 
at Paris, give their Doctors ſome famous books of ſentences to ex- 
pound, notis et commentariis perpetuis Doctors GuiLLoTINI, who 
cauſes great unanimity of ſentiment among the Doctors, and arran- 
ger their ſeveral heads with admirable preciſion. ( 1996.) 


(e) Joſiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Glouceſter, 5+ naw, once took 
an oath in a pamphlet that he would refuſe a biſhoprick. 


() The unfortunate Education Sermon, which Biſhop Hurd 
happened to diſlike. * Hinc illæ lacrymæ! This produced the 
re-publication of Warburton's and Hurd's tracts, with the ſplendid 
and aſtoniſhing dedication by Dr. Parr. See the Firſt Dialogue of 
the P. of L. See alſo Rabelais s great Chapter, How Gar- 
gantua ſpent his time in rainy weather,” and the comment by Du 
Chat. 


(v) Dr. Parr's own words. See the P. of L. Dialogue 1. and 
Dr. Parr's own Dedication of Warburton's tracts, p. 151, &c. with 
all the diſplay of beautiful earthly and celeſtial imagery, and all the 
melliti verborum globuli, which were exhibited on the occaſion in ſuch 
admirable confuſion, ut majus fit haſce contortiones orationis, quam 
ſignorum ortus obituſque, perdiſcere.” Cic. de Fata, Sect. 8. 


( 219 ] 
Polemick phrenzy and irreverent rage, 
And dotard impotence, deform the page. 


'Let 


Dr. Parr's ſtrange verbiage} reminds me of ſome perſons in The 
Waſps of Ariſtophanes ; 


Auxvug ex, nas {4vvpiQovrvG para 
| Appavoutnnaedavepprruxnpata. 


Or as Plautus expreſſes himſelf in one of his comedies z 
« Salva res eſt, philoſophatur quoque jam: 
&« Quod erat ei nomen I heſaurochryſonicochryſfides.” 
| | Captiv. A. 2. S. 2. 


* 


The Doctor can conſtrue all this, I believe, and the meaning of it. 
Dr. Parr is ſo very learned, and has ſuch a deep mouth, that ſome 
conjecture he was not born till the end of the eleventh month, like the 
great Gargantua; or fL wmavrov, at the end of the twelfth- 
month, as Homer ſpeaks (Od. xi. v. 247.) of one of Neptune's chil- 
dren, and for which Aulus Gellius, (a favourite author with Dr. 
Parr) gravely aſſigns a reaſon, * Convenifſe Neptuno majeſtatique 


ejus, 


+ have been miſunderſtood. I hold up none of Dr. Parr's ſeſ- 


quipedalia verba to ridicule ; it is his verbiage and phraſeology which 
I reprobate. It would be ridiculous indeed to compare the Birming- 
ham Do&or with Dr. Samuel Johnſon. I am not his Biographer. 
It is not his life, but his writings which I criticiſe. What has Dr. 
Parr written? A Sermon or two, rather long; a Latin preface to 
Bellendenus, (rather long too) conſiſting of a cento of Latin and 
Greek expreſſions applied to political ſubjects: another preface to 
ſome Engliſh tracts, and two or three Engliſh pamphlets about his 
own private quarrels, And this is the man to be compared with Dr. 
Samuel Johoſon 11! (Added, 1797.) Why am I forced into a 
confirmation of my opinion ſtronger and ſtronger ? 


— 


— — 
r " ey on, — — 
—— — _ — — — — — 
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— 


BE TY 
Let him but wrangle, and in any ſhape 
Not infignificance itſelf can ſcape: 
Horace and Coombe (x) go forth a gentle pair, 


Splendid and filly, to unequal war; , 200 


— 


ejus, ut longiore tempore ſatus ex eo grandeſceret. Lib. 3. Cap. 16. 
Frei un av0pwuo: ras Abaretw'_A few months after the Doctor's 
birth, he was found, like Gargantua, to be © a fine boy, and had a 
burly phyffognomy; he monochordized with his fingers, and Baryto- 
nized with his tail.“ Rabel. B. 1. C. 7. This was a preſage of 
the noiſe the Doctor was to make hereafter ; but from the nature of 
his Joyiſb diet, (for his maſters were ſliled Tubal Holofernes and Po- 
nocrates Matzologus) it appeared that he was better fed than taught. 
If the child wanted a bit of bread, or a lice of mutton, or any com- 
mon vegetable, he was not ſuffered to have any, till he had quoted all 
the Greck or Latin authors who had mentioned theſe natural ſub- 
ſtances ; Pliny, Athenzus, Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyrius, Oppi- 
an, Polybius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Heliodorus, Ariſtotle, 
Plato, Aulus Gellius, lian, Theophraſtus,* and Dioſcorides, 
down to Buffon and Sir John Hill. This habit the child never lolt 
in his riper years, to the great edification of his hearers or readers, 
when he was furniſhed with pen and ink. When he was advanced 
to the DoRorate, the child was ſtill the ſame, as appeared in his 
complimentary and ſatirical preface to Bellendenus, in which, as 


uſual, 


— —— A. * _— 
— a> — — — 
» too — 33 


— 


® ] recommend to Dr. Parr the following paſſage from Theophra- 
ſtus's Hiſtory of Plants, which he will underſtand :; Ev Te ayadar;, 
xopeic, mp) To MB OYAAOMANEIN, emneucct tas emi hipuo; 76175769, Theo- 


phraſt. Hiſt. Plant. Lib. 8 c . 


[ 221 J 
But While the midwife to Lucina prays, 
The Gorgon glares, and blaſts the criticks bays. 
Parr prints a Paper: (Y well; in all things equal, 
Senſe, taſte, wit, judgment; but pray read The 
Sequel : | Sequel 


uſual, he diſcharged all the literary food he ever ate, after the Greek 
faſhion of his maſters Tubal Holofernes and Ponocrates Matzologus, 
and as preſcribed by that great and conſummate Theologian, 
« Toanninus de Barrauco in libro de copiolitate reverentiarum,” a 
writer who cannot be ſufficiently recommended, and who is as well 
Bnown as MusamBzerTIUS in Commonitorio ad Ramireſium de 
Prado,” quoted by Mr. Porſon in the title page of his Letters, to 
regale Archdeacon Travis. 


(x) See the ridiculous controverſy between Dr. Parr and Dr. 
Coombe, the little man midwife and critick, about a pompous edi- 
tion of Horace, publiſhed to be ſure for no purpoſe that I can diſco- 
ver; which the Doctor Poſitivus mangled and deſtroyed in the 
Britiſh Critick without any mercy. See alſo Dr. Parr's ſtrange Let- 
ter to Dr. C. on this occaſion, ſigned By an Occaſional Writer in 
the Britiſh Critick.“ 


) Dr. Parr publiſhed at Birmingham what he called“ A print- 
ed paper; and after that, A Sequel to a printed paper, a very 
large pamphlet, de omni ſcibili, as uſual, —N. B. I really think it is 
impoſſible to point out any man of learning and ability, (and Dr. 
Parr has both, ) who has hitherto waſted his powers and attainments ia 
ſuch a deſultory, unmeaning, wild, unconnected, and uſeleſs man- 


ner, as Dr. PaaR.— In nullum reipublice uſum ainbitioſà loquela in- 


flaruit - have done with him. 


t Tacit. L 4. SeQ. 20. 
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Sequel to what? the Doctor only knows; 205 
Morſels of politicks, moſt choſen proſe, 
Of Nobles, Prieſtley, Plato, Democrats, 


Pitt, Plutarch, Curtis, Burke, and Rous, and Rats; 


The ſcene? *tis Birmingham, renown'd afar 
At once for half pence, and for Doctor Parr. 210 


OCTAVIUS. 
Well if none read ſuch works, yet all admire— 


AUTHOR. 


The paper ? 


OCTAVIUS. 


Yes; ten ſhillings every quire : (a) 
The type is Bulmer's, ju/t like Boydell's plays: 
80 Miſter Hayley ſhines in Milton's (6) rays. 


In 


(a) Not Dr. Parr's paper or printing, which in ſome of his works 
is ſometimes ſcarce legible ; but I allude to and condemn the general 
needleſsly expenſive manner of publiſhing moſt pamphlets, and books 
at this time, See the Purſuits of Literature Dial. 1. 1f the pre- 

| ſent 
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In one glaz d glare tracts, ſermons, pamphlets. vie, 1 
And hot preſs'd nonſenſe claims a dignity. js” | 


AUTHOR. 


Nonſenſe or ſenſe, I'll bear in any ſhape, 
In gown, in lawn, in ermine, or in crape : 1 
What's a fine type, where Truth exerts her rule? 4 
Science, is ſcience, and a fool's a fool. 220 = 


Yet all ſhall read, and all that page approve, 
When public ſpirit meets with public love. 
Thus late, (c) where poverty with rapine dwelt, 
Rumford's kind genius the Bavarian felt, 


Not 


ſent rage of printing on fine, creamy, wire · wove, vellum, hot · preſſed 
paper is not ſtopped, the injury done to the eye from reading, and the 
ſhameful expence of the books, will in no very long time annihilate 
the deſire of reading, and the poſſibility of purchaſing. No new 
work whatſoever ſhould be * in this manner, or Literature 
will deſtroy itſelf, 


(% Mr. Hayley wrote a long life, or rather a ſort of defence of 
Milton, as I think, prefixed to Boydell's grand edition of the poet. 
like neither the ſpirit nor the execution of Mr. H. 's work. 
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Not by romantick charities beguil'd, ad | BY 


But calm in project, and in mercy (d) mild, 


Where'er his wiſdom guided, none withſtood, 


Content with peace and practicable good; 


Round him the labourers throng, the nobles wait, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the ſtate 230 


22 all ſpall read, (e) when bold in ſtrength divine, 
Prelatick virtue guards the Chriſtian raves. 


Pleas'd 


(c) See the Experimental Eſſays, Political, Economical, and 
Philoſophical, by BzxJamin Count of RumFor, &c. &c. &c. 1 
hope the Directors of the interior Government of this country will 
have the ſenſe and wiſdom to profit from this moſt valuable and im- 
portant work, whoſe truly philoſophick and benevolent author mult 
feel a joy and ſelf fatisfaction, far ſuperior to any praiſe which man 
can beſtow. 


(4) A diſtinguiſhing feature in all his plans for the relief of the 
poor, the idle, the abandoned, and the wretched. The mode of 
conferring mercy. and apparent kindneſs, is not always mild and mer- 
ciful. I have too much reſpe& for my readers td enlarge on this vir- 
tue. May they all ſeel experimentally, that the merciful, in the true 


ſenſe, aan obtain mercy. eh 


ſe) See the important, convidcing, and eloquent Letters addreſſ- 
ed to Thomas Paine, author of the Age of Reaſon 29. part, by the 
Rr. Rev. Richard Watſon, Biſhop of Landaff, ſtiled, 10 An apology 


for 
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pleas'd from the pomp of ſcience to deſcend, 

And teach the people, as their hallow'd friend; 

In gentle warnings to the unſettled breaſt, 

In all its wand'rings from the realms of reſt, 

From impious ſcoffs and ribaldry to turn, 

And Reaſon's Age by reaſon's light diſcern ; 

Refix inſulted truth with temper'd zeal, 

And feel that joy which Watſon beſt can feel. 240 


True Genius marks alone the path to life, 
And Fame invites, and prompts the noble ſtrife, 
Her temple's everlaſting doors unbarr'd ; 
Deſert is various, various the reward: 
No little jealouſy, no ill-tim'd ſneer, 24 5 


No envy there is found, or rival fear, 
Methinks 


« for the Bible.” Every perſon wiſhes that the Biſhop had chang- 
ed, or would even now change, the word © Apology” to © De- 
fence,” or any other; not that the word “ apology” is abſolutely 
improper, but becauſe the original meaning of it is obſolete. To 
write ſuch a book as this is TO DO A REAL SERVICE TO MANKIND, 
A cheap edition of it is printed, and it is hoped, will be circulated 
throughout the kingdom.—1I would alſo particularly recommend the 
peruſal of the Sixth Letter of the Series of Letters which the Bi- 
| ſhop 


2 
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Methinks on Babylon fond fancy dreams, 
Her vale of willows by the mournful ſtreams, 
Where Hebrew lyres hung (cc) mute! O'er Sion's hill 
Blows the chill blaſt, and baneful dews diſtil. (dd) 


Where 


ſhop addreſſed to Mr. Gibbon. To young men of faſhion and of 


abilities, originally good, but obſcured by libertine life and converſa- 
tion, it will be peculiarly ſerviceable ; as well as to thoſe who are 
led aſtray by ſome modern pretended diſcoveries in natural philoſo- 
phy, now a favourite mode of introducing and enforcing ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity. I think alſo that his Defence of Revealed Reli- 
gion” in two ſhort Sermons is of great merit and of general utility. 
Biſhop Watſon ſhould often write, but-with the utmoſt caution, ac- 
curacy, and conſideration, becauſe his works will always be read. 


(ec) “The banks of the rivers of Babylon, the Euphrates, &c. 
were ſo thickly planted with willow trees, as the learned Bochart 
informs us, that the country of Babylon was thence called, The 
Vale of Willows, and on thoſe trees were ſuſpended the lyres of the 
captive Hebrews neglected and unſtrung.” See PERSIAX Mis- 
CELLANIES, by William Ouſley, Eſq. 4to. p. 101. abounding with 
learned, pleaſing, and curious information. It is one of thoſe 
works, which not being adapted to genera! reading ſhould be pa- 
rroniſed and purchaſed by men of fortune and education. I beg 
feave for the ſame reaſons, to recommend the ingenious Mr. Mav- 
k1Ct's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, in 4to. and his Indian Antiquities in 
gro. The ſubje is indeed in the region of fancy and of conjecture, 


and Mr. M's work abounds with both. But ſuch erudition, inge- 


nuity, 


e 
Where is the charm, that ſenſe to virtue binds, 
The ſocial ſympathy of learned minds, 252 
The common care, the univerſal cauſe, 


And all that piety to genius draus? 

How ſweet to hear, on that Parnaſſian mount, 
Mild waters welling from the favour'd fount : 
Oh, never may Caſtalia's ſtreams divide 

From Siloa's brook, and Jordan's hallow'd tide. 


But 


nuity and unremitting diligence, ſhould not fail of an honourable re. 
ward, Sint H1c. etiam ſua præmia laudi. f (See alſo P. of L. 
Dial. IV.) | 


(dd) I read, with the greateſt concern, the following paſſage in the 
very learned, ingenious, and venerable biſhop of Worceſter's Pre- 
face to the quarto edition of Warburton's Works, concerning Dr. 
Lowth, one of the greateſt men whom our times have produced. 
Dr. Hurd ſays; Biſhop Lowrn's reputation, as a writer, was 
raiſed chiefly on his Hebrew Literature, as diſplayed in thoſe two 
works, his Latin Lectures on the Hebrew poetry, and his Engliſh 
rerſion of the prophet Iſaiah. The former is well and elegantly 
compoſed, but in a vein of criticiſm not above the common ; the latter, 
[ think, is chiefly valuable, as it ſhews how little may be expected 
from Dr. Kennicott's Work, and from a new tranſlation of the 
Bible for publick uſe.” Preface to Warburton's Works 4to. edi- 
tion, p. 94. The neceſſity of any obſervation from me, in this 

je © note, 


+ Virg. En. 1. v. 61. 
”Þ 
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But wt what ſolemn ſtrains from Arno's vales 
Breathe raptures wafted on the Tuſcan gales! 260 
LoRENZO rears again his awful head, 

And feels his ancient glories round him and 
The Muſes ſtarting from their trance revive, 
And at their Roscor's bidding, wake and live. (e) 


The 


note, is precluded by a very able Letter to Biſhop Hurd, occaſion- 
ed by his Strictures on Archbiſhop Secker and Biſhop Lowth, by 
a member of the Univerſity of Oxford, which I recommend to 
the reader. It is one of the few pamphlets which ſhould be 
preſerved. 8 1 ads e 


(e) See The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magni- 
ficent, by William Roſcoe,” 2 Vol. 4to. I cannot but congratu- 
late the publick upon this great and important addition to Claſl- 
cal Hiſtory, which I regard as a phznomenon in Literature, in every 
point of view. It is pleaſant to conſider a gentleman, not under 
the auſpices of an univerſity, or beneath the ſhelter of academick 
bowers, but in the practice of the law and buſineſs of great extent, 
and reſident in a remote commercial town, (where nothing is heard 
of but Guinea ſhips, ſlaves, blacks, and merchandiſe, in the town 
of Liverpool ;) inveſtigating and deſcribing the riſe and progreſs of 
every polite art in Italy at the revival of learning with acuteneſs, 
depth, and preciſion ; with the ſpirit of the poet, and the ſolidity 
of the hiſtorian. It is pleaſant to conſider this. For my own part, 
I have not terms ſufficient to expreſs my admiration of his genius 
and erudition, or my gratitude for the amuſement and information 
have received. I py: add, that the manner in which Mr. Roſcoe 


procured, 


© - 1:  . "—_ 5 
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The LATIAN GENIUS vindicates his ſtate, 265 
And proudly hails the great Triumvirate, (F) 
Lords of the lyre, and'fathers of the ſong, 
in Fancy's order as they paſs along. 
There muſing deep in philoſophick groves, 
His Tuſcan Academe, (g) Loronzo roves; - 270 
While prophets of his great reviving name, 
From iſles of fragrance and Athenian fame, 


SAges 


procured, from the libraries at Florence, and many of the-various 
inedited manuſcripts with which he has enriched the appendix to 


his hiſtory, was ſingularly curious ; not from a Fellow or Traveller 


of the Dilettanti, but from a commercial man in the intervals of his 
employment. I ſhall not violate the dignity of the work by flight 
odjections to ſome modes of expreſſion, or to a few words, or to 
ſome occafional ſentiments in the Hiſtorian of @ Republick. But I 
recommend it to our country as a work of unqueſtionable genius, and 
of uncommon merit. It adds the name of Roscos to the very firſt 
rank of Engliſh claſſical Hiſtorian. 


Musaaun 8PonDET CHORUS, ET Ronayvus Arora 1795.) 


(z) See Mr. Roſcoe's account of the inſtitution of the Platonick 
Academy at Florence, and the Platonick feſtival, and the ed of 
it. Vol, 1. p. 160, &c. &c. a 


+ Sulpiciæ Sat. v. ult. 
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| Sages and Bards in daffick pomp appear: 
Beſſarion, (S) and Philelphe's (i) fornifevere; 
Marſilius (I) rob'd in olive, Plato's prieſt; 2575 
(1) Janus with treafures from the learned Eaſt; 
And He, who from Eleuſis flaming bore 

The torch of ſcience to his native ſhore, 


Fam'd 


() Cardinal Beſſarion, a learned and eloquent prelate, honoured 
with the purple by Pope Eugenius the 4th in 1439. For the moſt 
ample account of the reſtoration of Greek literature in Italy, the 
reader muſt conſult the learned Hodius de Grecis Illuſtribus, Lin 
guz Græcæ literarumque humaniorum laſtauratoribus, which may 
eaſily be procured ; and, if convenient, Tiraboſchi's Hiſtory, which 
is voluminous, Tiraboſchi was the Librarian at Modena. 


(i) Philelpho. A — in various ſciences in different parts 
of Italy, who introduced many curious Greek MSS.: into that coun» 
try ; a man of erudition, but turbulent and intractable in his temper. 
« Ingenium vagum, multiplex, volubile.” See alſo the Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. 10. p. 691—751. 


(4) Marilius Ficinus, the great diſciple of Plato, whoſe doc- 
trines alone occupied his attention, or rather devotion; and which 
appeared in all his conduct and converſation. 


(1) Janus Laſcaris, a man of eloquence and politeneſs, and of 
n deſcent, He was a literary miſſionary of Lorenzo, and 
brought 
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Fam'd Chryſoldras ; (n) and Landino (n) bold, 

In ſtudious ſhades high converſe form'd to hold; 
Politian, (un) chief of all 6h' enlighten'd race 

In Lydian ſoftneſs, and Horatian grace; 282 
Michael, (o) in full Pierian pow'rs erect, 

The ſculptor, painter, poet, architect, 


Michael 


brought with him from the eaſt a treaſure of two hundred manuſcripts. 
See alſo Hodius de Grzcis Illuſtribus, p. 294. for ſeveral curious 
particulars. | 

(m) Emanuel Chryſoloras, ſtiled by his contemporaries, the Pa- 
triarch of Literature, principally the Græcian. 


(2) Chriſtophero Landino, a Profeſſor of Poetry and Rhetorick 
in Florence, a writer of ſpirit and depth of knowledge; and author 
of a work, once celebrated, called the Diſputationes Camaldu- 
lenſes,” formed on a plan fimilar to the Taſculan diſputations. The 
ſcene ſuppoſed is a monaſtery in the wood of Camaldoli. The ac- 
count of it by Mr. Roſcoe, is particularly pleafing and judicious. 
Vol. I. p. 103, &c. | 


| (an) See Mr, Roſcoe's account of that finiſhed and polite ſcho- 
lar and poet, Angelo Politiano. It were an injury to abridge it. 


(o) Michael Angelo Buonarotti. I wiſh, however, to refer the 
reader again to Mr. Roſcoe, v. 2. p. 201, &c. who gives animation 


to any ſubject, new or old; for I know not how it is, but as it 
ſeems to me, | 


Hic Muſe indulgent omnes, n uxc roseir Aror rot 


+ Vide Art. Poet. I. 1. v. 327. 


„ 

Michael to Britain dear, ſo Genius ſpoke, 285 

When his laſt praiſe, from n 0 * . 
broke: | 

And all whoſe brows, with. ivy els or UA 

Brighten'd their Leo's viſionary days. 


Names which I long have bleſt, nor bleſt in vain | 
Oh, were 1 number'd in their ſacred train, 290 
To realms of pureſt light, where heroes dwell, 


Her bolder notes the willing Muſe ſhould ſwell 


In 


) In Sir Joſhua Reynolds's final addreſs. to FE Royal Ata. 
demy, as their Preſident, he concluded an able panegyrick on that 0 
mighty maſler, by ſaying that the laſt word he wiſhed to pronounce 
from the Chair was, Micaati, AnGtLo/” It was a word 
heard by the audience with the deep ſilence of regret. It abſolutely 
repairs me to talk of theſe great men, Such is the power of depart- 
ed genius ! | * 


Far pleaſanter to me is the language of commendation, than the 
tone of cenſure I wiſh to expatiate freely, when I can, in the 
groves and retreats of the wiſe, the virtuous, and the eminent, with 
philoſophers, and ſtateſmen, and poets, and hiſtorians, and orators 
of higheſt fame. I love the regions of the morning, and the light of 
the ſun; 


- <8. * 62 
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In lyrick iatonation, grave and deep, 

Nor dream with folly, nor with dulneſs ſleep ; 

To Cowper and to Gifford leave the rod, 295 
For ſongs celeſtial, and the Delian God: 

Then calmly to the ſecret mount retire, 

Bid Satire glance on folly, and expire. 


OCTAVIUS.. 


Giveme my Sabine grove, tir'd Horace cried ; 
For Cumæ thus the great Aquinian figh'd : 300 

But when wild waves, and wars, and tempeſts rage, 

Ah, who can find the ſoft Saturnian age ? 

'Tis your's awhile to frown on claſſick toys, 

Black Letter Dogs, or hoary /eventh-form (7 

Boys; | 3004 

Awhile to war with dunces, fools, and knaves, 

Hirelin gs of ſtate, or oppoſition ſlaves, 

And all who dare profane the Musz's dome; 

With idle, random fierceneſs they may foam, 


None 


(9) Le. The modern Commentators of Shakſpeare, (See Dial. 
the Firſt of the P. of L.) and the tranſlators (not quite The Septua- 

gint) of Gray's Elegy into Greek. See Dial. 3. of the P. of L. v. 
I. to v. 60. 


234 J 
None ſhall nes column's ſtately pride deface : | 
The fnake winds harmleſs round the marble baſe, (r) 


(r) My friend Octavius means by this alluſion to obſerve, that 
the proper, conſtant, and undeviating application of time, learning, 
and talents, muſt ultimately reſiſt the malignity of criticiſm, and riſe 
ſuperior to temporary neglect, in any department of literature, of 
government, or of ſociety. And as I concluded the firſt part of 
this Poem with a ſentence from Swift, J with to recommend another 
from that great maſter of life, as obvious perhaps, and as little at- 
tended to. The ſentence is this: It is an uncontrouled truth, that 
NO MAN EVER MADE AN ILL FIGURE, WHO UNDERSTOOD nis 
OWN TALENTS, NOR A GOOD ONE, WHO MISTOOK THEM.” 


END OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 


THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 
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PREFACE 


TO THEE 


FOURTH AND LAST DIALOGUE (a) 


OF THE 


PRUSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


Py — — — * — 


L*'OMBRA SUA TORNA CH'ERA DIPARTITA! Dante. 
« Hear hit ſpeech, but ſay thou nought.” 
% But one word more 4 
He will not be commanded * - Macbeth. 


As I have now brought my Poem to the conclufion which 
I intended, it is proper znd, as I think, reſpectful to offer 
ſome conſiderations to the publick, for whoſe uſe it was writ- 
ten, No imitation of any writer or of any poem was pro- 
poſed, unleſs the adherence to the principles of juſt compoſi- 
tion, and a general obſervation of the finiſhed models of claſſi- 
| cal 


(a) Firſt printed in July 2797. 
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cal literature, be conſidered as ſuch. In the Preface to the 
Firſt Dialogue I faid, what I now repeat, that I would not 
have printed it, but from a full conviction of its tendency to 
promote the publick welfare. My particular ideas on the na- 
ture and ſubje& of SaTIRE I expreſſed clearly and fully in 
- the Preface to the Second Diologue, and under the influence 
and impreſſion of thoſe ſentiments I wrote the work. I have 
fince enlarged on that ſubject in the Introductory Letter to 
this Poem. In my introduction to the Third Dialogue, feel- 
ing the importance of my ſubject in its various branches, I 
aſſerted that, © LiTERATURE, avell or ill conducted, Is THE 
« GREAT ENGINE by which, I am fully perſuaded, ALL ci- 
VILIZED STATES muſt ultimately be ſupported or overthrown.” 
I am now more and more deeply impreſſed with this truth, if 
we conſider the nature, variety, and extent of the word, Lie 
derature. 


A 
We are no longer in the age of ignorance; and information 
is not partially diſtributed according to the ranks, and orders, 
and functions, and dignities of ſocial life. All learning has an 
index, and every ſcience its abridgment. I am ſearcely able 
to name any man whom I conſider as wholly ignorant. We 
no longer look excluſively for learned authors in the uſual 
place, in the retreats of academick erudition, and in the ſeats 
of religion, Our peaſantry now read the Rights of Man on 
mountains, and. moors, and by the way fide; and ſhepherds 
make the analogy between their occupation and that of their 
governors, Happy indeed, had they been taught to make no 
other compariſon. Our unſexet female writers now inſtruct, 
or confuſe, us and themſelves in the labyrinth of politicks, or 
turn us wild with Gallick frenzy. me 
ut 


* n 
— 
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But there is one publication of the time too peculiar, and 
too important to be paſſed over in a general reprehenſion. 
There is nothing with which it may be compared. A legiſ- 
lator in our own parliament, a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, an elected guardian and defender of 
the laws, the religion, and the good manners of the country, 
has neither ſcrupled nor bluſhed to depict, and to publiſh to 
the world, the arts of lewd and ſyſtematick ſeduction, and to 
thruſt upon the nation the moſt open and unqualified blaſphe- 
my againſt the very code and volume of our religion. And 
all this, with his name, ſtyle, and title, prefixed to the 
novel or romance called « Tas Monk.” (5) And one 
of our publick theatres has allured the public attention 


fill 


* 


— 


c — 


NOT E. 


(% „ Tux Moxx, a Romance in three volumes by M. Lg wis- 
Eſq. M. P.“ printed for Bell, Oxford - ſtreet. At firſt I thought 
that the name and title of the author were fictitious, and ſome of the 
publick papers hinted it. But 1 have been ſolemnly and repeatedly. 
aſſured by the Bookſeller himſelf, that it is the writing and publica- 
tion of M. Lewis, Eſq. Member of Parliament. It is ſufficient for 
me to point out Chap. 7. of Vol. 2. As a compoſition, the work 
would have been better, if the offenſive and ſcandalous paſſages had 
been omitted, and it is diſgraced by a diablerie and nonſenſe fitted 
only to frighten children in the nurſery. I believe this 7th Chap. 
of Vol. 2. ts indiftable at Common Law. Edmund Curl in the firlt 
year of George II. was proſecuted by the Attorney General (Sir 
Philip Yorke, afterwands Lord Hardwicke) for printing two ob- 
ſcene books. The Attorney General ſet forth the ſeveral obſcene 
paſſages, and concluded, that it was an N again/t the King's 
feace, The defendant was found guilty and ſet in the pillory. See 
Str. 788. 1 Barnardiſton 29. The indictment (in Mich. Term 1 
G. II.) begins thus: Edmund Curl, Zxiflens homo iniquus ct ſec- 
© cleratus nequiter machinans et intendens bonos mores ſubditorum hujus 
“ regni 3 et eos ad neguitiam inducere, quendam obſcanum li- 
* bellum intitulat.“ &c. &c.— See Sir John Strange's Rep. p. 7 7 7. 
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full more to this novel, by a ſcenick repreſentation of an 


Epiſode in it. O Proceres Cenſore opus eſt, an Haruſpice 


nobis ? 


Ed. 1782. In two or three days after the point had been ſolemn] 
argued, and the judges had given their — opinions. Sir |. 
Strange obſerves, * They gave it as their unanimous opinion, that 
* this was a temporal offence.” And they declared alſo that if the 
famous caſe of the Queen againſt Read (6 Ann. in B, R.) was to be 
adjudged (by them) they ſhould rule it otherwiſe ; i. e. contrary to 
Lord Ch. J. Holt's opinion. The Judges were Sir Robert (after. 
wards Lord) Raymond, Forteſcue, Reynolds, and Probyn. We 
know the proceedings againſt the book, entitled © Memoirs of 2 
Woman of Pleaſure,” by John Cleland. | 


To the paſſages of obſcenity, (which certainly I ſhall not copy 
in this place) Mr. Lewis has added BLAsPHEMY AGAINST THE 
SCRIPTURES 3 of the following paſſage may be conſidered as ſuch. 
He (the Monk) examined the book which ſhe ©& (Antonia) 
* had been reading, and had now placed upon the table. It vas 
„ THE BIBLI T. How, ſaid the Prior to himſelf, © Antonia 
reads the Bible, and is ſtill ſo ignorant? But upon further inſpec- 
„tion, he found that Elvira (the mother of Antonia) had made ex- 
actly the ſame remark. That prudent mother, whilſt ſhe admir- 
„ed the beauties of THE SACRED WRITINGS, was convineed, that 
* unreftrited, no reading more improper could be permitted a young 
« woman. Many of the narratives can 0NLy tend to excite ideas the 
«« evorſt calculated for a female breaſt ; every thing is called roundly 
and plainly by its own name; and THE ANNALS OF A BROTHEL 
*© WOULD SCARCELY FURNISH A GREATER CHOICE OF INDE- 
„ CENT EXPRESSIONS. Yet this is the book which young women 
* are recommended to ſtudy, which is put into the hands of chil- 
'« dren, able to comprehend little more than thoſe paſſages of <vhich 
** they had better remain ignorant, and which but too frequently 1N- 
* CULCATE the firſt rudiments of vice, and give the firfl alarm to 
* the fill ſleeping paſſions. Of this Elvira was ſo fully convinced, 
that ſhe would have preferred putting into her daughter's hands 
* Amadis de Gaul, or the Valiant Champion Tirante the White; 
and vould ſooner have authoriſed her fludying the leaud exploits of 
„Don Galaor, or the laſciviout jobes of the Damzel Plazor de mi 

| « vida. 
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nobis da] conſider this as a new ſpecies of legiſlative or 
ſtare-parricide, 


What is ic to the kingdom at large, or what is it to all 
thoſe 


- 


9 6+ 


« vida.” (p. 247, 248.) .+ &c. 1 ſlate only what is printed. 
It is for others to read it and to judge. The falſchood of this paſ- 
ſage is not more grot than its impiety. 

In the caſe of Thomas Woollton, in the 2d. of George II. for 
blaſphemous diſcourſes againſt our Saviour's miracles, when arreſt 
of judgment was moved ; Lord Raymond and the whole Court de- 
clared they would not ſuffer it to be debated, <vhether to write 
againſt Chriſtianity in general (not concerning controverted points be- 
tween the learned, but in general) was not an offence puniſhable in 
the temporal Courts of Common Law. Woolſton was impriſoned 
one year, and entered-into a large recognizance for his good behavi- 
our during life. Sir Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, was 
Attorney General at the time- The caſe of the King againſt An- 
net, when the Hon. Charles Yorke was Attorney General, (3d of 
Geo. III.) for a blaſphemous book entitled“ The Free Inquirer,” 
tending, among other points, 10 ridicule, traduce and diſcredit the 
HoLy SCRIPTURES, is well known to the profeſſion. The puniſh- 
ment was uncommonly ſevere. 

Whether the paſſage I have quoted in a popular novel, has not a 
tendency to corrupt the minds of the people, and of the younger un- 
ſuſpecting part of the female ſex, by traducing and diſcrediting 1 
HoLy ScrrpTURES, is a matter of publick conſideration. © This 
book goes all over the kingdom ;” are the words of Judge Reynolds, 
in the caſe of E. Curl. What Mr. Lewrs has printed publickly with 
his name, that I ſtate publickly to the nation. Few will diſſent 
from the opinion of Lord Raymond and the Court, in the caſe of 
Curl above (tated, as reported by Strange and Barnardilton to this 
effect; © Religion is part of the common law, and therefore what- 
* ever is an offence againſt that, is an offence again THE Common 
„Law.“ With this opinion, I conclude the note. (1797.) 


ER IF = © 
+ I refer to the third Edition of The Monk. Three editions of 


this novel have been circulated through the kingdom, without any 


alteration whatſoever, This muſt never be forgotten. (1798) 
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thoſe whoſe office it is to maintain truth, and to inſtruct the 
riſing abilities and hope of England, that the author of THE 
Mok is a very young man! That forſooth he is a man of ge- 
nius and fancy ? So much the worſe. That there are very po- 
etical deſcriptions of caſtles and abbies in this novel? So much 
the worſe again, the novel is more alluring on that account. 
Is this a time to poiſon the waters of our land in their ſprings 
and fountains ? Are we to add incitement to incitement, and 
corruption to corruption, till there neither is, nor can be, a re- 
turn to virtuous action and to regulated life? Who knows the 
age of this author? I preſume very few. Who does nt knw, 
that he is a Member of Parliament? He has told us all ſo hiniſclf, 
I pretend not to know, (Sir John Scott does know, and prac- 
tiſes too, whatever is honourable, and virtuous, and dignified 
in learning and profefſional ability) I pretend not, I ſay, to 
know, whether this be an object of parliamentary animadver- 
tion. Prudence may poſhbly forbid it. But we can feel that 
it is an obje-t of moi! and of national reprehenſion, when a 
Senator openly and daringly violates his firſt duty (d) to his 
country. There are wounds, and obſtructions, and diſeaſes 
in the political, as well as in the natural, body, for which the 
removal of the part affected is alone efficacious. At an hour 
like this, are we to ſtand in conſultation on the remedy, when 

not 


. 


(J) All members of the legiſlature, Peers or Commoners, ſhould 
join in ſentiment, and in character, with the Athenian orator, and 
be conſidered as ſpeaking to their country in theſe words: nu, 
fie irpn 4a Tau vpe Lrapxeoiy & 7H Hargidi, nai dia rpigat, xa; cur. 


* 144 pers” Leno eee, Has yaje a TU; vue, Kai unte TL, Kat TENTS, 
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not only the diſeaſe is aſcertained, but the very ſtage of the diſ- 
eaſe, and its ſpecifick ſymptoms ? Are we to ſpare the ſharpeſt 
inſtruments of authority and of cenſure, when publick eſta- 
bliſhments are gangrened in the life-organs ? 


I fear, if our legiſlators are wholly regardleſs of ſuch writ- 
ings, and of ſuch principles, among their own members, it may 
be ſaid to them, as the Roman Satiriſt ſaid to the patricians of 
the empire, for offences flight indeed, when compared to 
theſe : : 

% At vos Trojugenæ vobis ignoſertis, et que 
Turpta cerdoni Voleſos Brutoſque decebunt.“ (e) 


There is ſurely ſomething peculiar in theſe days; ſomething 
wholly unknown to our anceſtors. But men, however digui- 
fied in their political ſtation, or gifted with genius, and for- 
tune, and accompliſhments, may at leaſt be made aſhamed, or 
alarmed, or convicted before the tribunal of publick opinion. 
Before that tribunal, and to the law of reputation, and every 
binding and powerful ſanction by which that law is enforced, 
is Mr, Lewis this day called to anſwer. 


I would alſo, in this place, ſelect a work by a Roman Ca- 
tholick Divine, for that animadverfion it ſo ſolemnly demands. 
I mean the Preface to the Second volume of Dkr. Geppes's 
Tranſlation of the Bible. I really would not truſt myſelf to 
criticiſe the Tranſlation itſelf, after J had read the fifth Chap- 
ter of Judges, v. 30. where for the words, To every man 
a damſel or two, Dr. Geddes tran/lates, by way of a ſpirited 


Q 2 and 


(e) Juy. Sat. 8. v. 181. 
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and ixviting improvement, A Girl, A COUPLE OF GIRL, 
to each brave man /” I will have nothing to do with THE 
DocTtor's Bravery; but I intend to make a few obſervations 
on the Preface alone, which is very extraordinary indeed, and 
by no means in the ſpirit which the ſacred writings ſeem to 
recommend. I am always pleaſed with every ſerious attempt 
to elucidate the Scriptures, and am as ready as any man to ac- 
knowledge the merit and learning of an induſtrious and inge. 
nious ſcholar. But though I differ eflentially from Dr. Ged- 
des, I am ſure I ſhall never call him “ apoſtate, infidel, or 
heretick” in general terms, as he &nows ſome perſons will do; 
(Pref. p. 4.) but I may oppoſe an opinion to an opinion, 


The caule in which he is engaged is not a trifling cauſe, nor 
is it, as we are ſometimes told, an object of mere claſſical cri- 
ticiſm. U think there is an unbecoming levity in the Doctor's 
manner more frequently than I could wiſh, and he expreſſes 
his ſentiments in language not eafily underſtood at all times, 
nor according to the genius and common grammar of the Eng- 
liſh tongue. But his meaning and opinion is, that © the 
Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſtament were not divinely in- 


ſpired.” He tells us (p. 12.) of “ a partial and putative inipi- 


ration,” and that the writers had not “ a perpetual and un- 
erring ſufflation.” I do not quite underſtand the terms, as 
they are too ſublime for a plain Engliſhman, but I ſuppoſe they 
are very fine, and I /uppoſe their meaning from other ſentences 
in the Preface. He ſays (p. 3.), that . The Hebrew Hiſto- 
< rians wrote them from ſuch human documents as they could 
« find, popular traditions, old. ſongs, and publick regiſters.” 
Singular materials truly for divine inſpiration ! But he ſays 

alſo, 
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alſo, & I venture (and it is indeed venturing a great deal) I 
« yenture to lay it down as a certain truth, that there is no 
« ;jntrin/ic evidence of the Jewiſh Hiſtorians being divine/y 
« inſpired; that there is nothing in the ſtyle, or arrangement, 
« in the whole colour or complexion of their compoſitions, 
« that ſpeaks the guidance of an unerring ſpirit, but that an 
« the contrary, every thing proclaims the fallible and failing 
« writer.“ p. 5.) Dr. G. declares alſo, © After reading 
« the Hebrew writings, and finding to his ful! conviftien fo 
« many intrinſick marks of fallibility, errors, and inconſiſt- 
« ency, not to ſay downright abſurdity,” p. 11.) he could 
not believe their inſpiration, even if he were taught it by an 


angel. 


I have thus introduced the reader to the Doctor's moſt ex- 
plicit opinion ; but I will alſo preſent him with his ſolemn 
affirmation, and he will eaſily decide on the propricty, the rea- 
ſoning, and the conſiſtency of it. I value them net the leſs 
« (ſays Dr. Geddes) becauſe I deem them not divinely in- 
« fired.” (P. 12.) If a man can ſeriouſly aſſert, that the 
Scriptures inſpired by Gon (upon that ſuppoſition being grant- 
ed) are not more valuable than the productions of a mere falli- 
ble wretched creature lite man, in his beſt eſtate, I really 
could not loſe my time in argument with that man however 
learned, or however gifted. He has degraded himſelf from 
that rank of literature and of ſound underſtanding, which gives 
him a title to be anſwered. Dr. Geddes, as a ſcholar, ſhould 
+--confider his character, and as a profeſſed Chriſtian, he ſhould 
r--examine his principles. I cannot diſcuſs the doctrine of in- 
{piration in this place; it cannot be expected that I ſhould, 
But the tendency of all the proceedings of our ſcholars and 
guides in literature, and in the ſtate, and in religion, ſhould 


oe carefully watched. The open blaſphemy and low ſeurtility 
of 
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of Thomas Paine has been ſet aſide by juſt argument, and the 
law of the land has armed itſelf againſt its effects in ſociety,* 
Mr. Lewis, Member of Parliament, has attacked the Bible, 
as I have juſt ſhewn, in another and in a ſhorter manner +, 
BLASPHEMOUS as far as it goes, and tending to diſcredit and 
traduce its authority. And laſt Dr. GEppks, a Tranſlator of 
the Bible, verſed in the original language and in Hebrew cri. 
ticiſm, has now begun his attack alſo on the hiſtorical parts, 
which, if they are not parts of the inſpired writings, are not 
intitled to the name of ſacred Scriptures. It is difficult to ſay, 
where theſe attacks will end, 


The times are ſo precarious, and revolt from all authority 
human and divine ſo frequent, that the magiſtrate, the ſatiriſt, 
and the critick have an united office, I the hi/orical parts 
of the Bible are given up, another man will ariſe and object 
to the poetical parts. Theſe will be allowed to have ſublimity 
and dignity ; but it will be aſked, why ſhould they be conſider- 
ed as inſpired? All poetry, we ſhall be told, is in ſome ſenſe 


Inſpired; Homer and Æſchylus and Shakſpeare, and why not 


the Hebrew bards ? The moral portion of the Scriptures is evi- 
dently full of wiſdom and of the ſoundeſt ſenſe, and I ſuppoſe 
we ſhall ſoon hear it may be the work of a philoſopher, and 
that morality is not matter of inſpiration. A fourth writer 

may 


. 


* am glad to bear teſtimony to the excellence of Mr. Erſkine's 
eloquent declamation in the court of K. B. in the cauſe, on Newton, 
Boyle, Locke, and other great men, the defenders of Chriſtianity. 
— But my general opinion of Mr. Erſkine's talent for writing and 
public k political ſpeaking is very different. Weſtminſter Hall is his 
theatre. We might almoſt ſay : Tanguam in piſtrinum aliquod de- 
trudi et compingi videtur. (See a future note on this Poem, Dial. 4.) 


+ In “ The Monk, a Romance.” See above. 


E 


may firſt inſinuate with great reſpect, and then prove that all 
prophecy is ambiguous ; and that the prophecies in the Bible 
may be conjectural, and therefore no reliance can be had on 
their inſpiration. Laſtly we may be looſely and indiſcrimi- 
nate ly told, that the do#7rinal parts are ſo much above as well 
as contrary to human treaſon, that they could not come from 
Cad. 

Thus might the whole fabrick vaniſh into air, ita thin air: | 
or to reverſe Mr. Gibbon's phraſe, thus might “ the trium- 
phant banner of the heathen Capitol be again erected on the 
ruins of the Church of Chriſt.” Still we are to fit ſilent, {till 
we are to hear with patience the outrageous preſumption of 
man before his merciful Creator! while “ The World and 
its adorable AUTHOR, his attributes and eſſence, his power, 
and rights, and duty (I tremble to pronounce the word) are all 
brought together to be judged—BEFORE Us,” W e are to aſ- 
ſemble in the Temple with all our princes, and lords, and po- 

tentates, 


1 


As the ſubject is ſo important, and words are fo frequently miſ- 
applied or miſapprehended, it is always of uſe to remember the words 


Faith and Reaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to each other. Mr. Locke 


has defined them with a clearneſs and a preciſion which can never be 
exceeded, and which ſhould never be forgotten, in thought or in 
converſation. ** Reasox, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
© to be the diſcovery of the certainty or probability of ſuch propoſi- 
* tions or truths, which the mind arrives at by deductions made 
“from ſuch ideas, which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties, 
© namely, by ſenſation or refletion.—FaiTH, on the other fide, is 
the aſſent to any propoſition not thus made out by the dedufions of 
* reaſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming from Gop, 
in ſome extraordinary way of communication. This way of dif. 
covering truths to men we call Revelation.” Locke's Eſſay on the 
H. U. B. 4. C. 18. An attention to this accurate definition would 
prevent all confuſion, and oftentimes, very idle or profane jargon in 
converſation. Mr, Locke's whole chapter on this ſubject ſhould be 
generally ſtudied. 
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tentates, and venerable orders, and our high officers, in all 
the gradations and dignities of our ſtate and hierarchy, till 
ſome CHAmPIon of anarchy and infidelity be brought forth, 
as in ſport, and placed between the pillars, He may bow him- 
ſelf with all his might, but his ſtrength, I truſt, will not be 
from above; he will & feel the nature of the pillars whereupon 
the houſe ſtandeth PP" ] ſpeak this in general. I hope there is 
no neceſſity to apply it to Dr. Geddes or any ſuch ſcholar, 


It is not now for the firſt time that the Canon, and the inſpi- 
ration, and the authenticity of the Scriptures have been exa- 
mined: and even their internal evidence has often taught a 
different leſſon. I cannot help offering one ſuggeſtion, as it 
is new to me. If there is a ſubjeR in the Bible which has 
been particularly ſingled out for profane ridicule, it is that of 
Jonah being ſwallowed up in the whale's belly three days and 
three nights. Yet, as if to confound human wiſdom, or fa- 
gacity, or venity, and as an eternal leſſon to human prefump- 


tion on the fitneſs and unfitneſs of the ſubjeets of inſpiration, 
Tre 


— — — 


F 


Ogden's Sermons, Hallifax's edit. vol. 1. p. 2.— There was 
ſomething peculiarly amiable in the kind and diſintereſted office 
which the late Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Dr. HauLirax, undertook in 
the vindication of the memory and writings of two great men (quales 
et quantos viros !) Biſhop Butler and Dr. Ogden. It will be an 


eternal honour to that very acute, learned, and moſt judicious pre- 


late. Cicero ſhall ſpeak for this prelate. No man once better un- 
derſtood the ſtrength and application of his language, when he filled 
the profeſſorial chair of Civil Law, as the vLp1an of his day, in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. Idoneus mea quidem ſententià, præ- 
« ſertim quum et IrsE Zum audiverit et ſeribat de mortuo ; ex quo 
& nulla ſuſpicio eſt amicitiæ causa eum eſſe mentitum,” Cic. de Clar. 
Orat. Sect. 15. What ſuch a writer as Dr. Hallifax has told, who 
would tell again? I only ſpeak in honour to the memory of a Scho- 
lar, whoſe name, and high attainments in ſcience, ſhould be recorded. 
To yap yepag £076 bavm rav. 
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Taz SAVIOUR OF THE WokLD thought proper to chooſe 
and to appropriate this event ro HIMSELF F. „ Ar Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, 80 hall 
THE SON OF MAN be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth 1” (a) 


I ſolemnly proteſt, I have no other object in view in what- 
erer I have written, but the good of man in all his beſt inter- 
eſts, complicated as they are, at this awful and preſſing hour. 
More is yet in our power than we may even imagine; but all 
the orders of the ſtate muſt unite vigorouſly and powerfully in 
their ſpecifick functions to preſerve it. The prieſts and mi- 
niſters of the Lord muſt alſo ſtand between the porch and the 
altar, and exert themſelves “ before their eyes begin to wax 
dim that they may not ſec, and ere the lamp of God goeth 
out in the temple of the Lord, WHERE THE ARK Fo Gon 


was!“ | 


We have reaſon not only to apprehend the violation and in- 
vaſion of our publick ſacred eſtabliſhments, by our_avowed 
enemies, but we muſt guard againſt negligence and deſertion 
in the very poſts, where watchfulneſs and reſidence are more 
than ever required. I hope we ſhall ſee no new experiments 
in the Hierarchy of England. Little is to be expected, at a 
period like the preſent, from the beauty, without the vigour 
and ſpirit of holineſs. An Archbiſhop or a Biſhop, in theſe 

days, 


PR — 


$ Enpericy lava Tv Heger are the very words of Chriſt. Can words 
be more explicit? Yet a German profeſſor, J. G. Eichhorn, the 
ſucceſſor of the great Michaelis, thinks ir juflifiable to expel the pro- 
phetick book of Jonah from the preſent canon of the Scripture, — 
bee his German Introduction to the Old Teſtament. 


(a) St. Matt. c. 12. v. 40. f Sam. b. 1. ch. 3. v. 3. 
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days, (I ſpeak generally without any particular reference) 
ſhould do ſomething more than ſhake the honours of his head. 
In times like theſe, muſt nothing but the damps of oblivion, 
from the brow of a metropolitan, be ſhed largely on the pro- 
vincial dulneſs ? I think not. We ſhould ſee high exertions of 
the mind in high and hallowed places. Where learning, in- 
fluence, diſcretion, and authority are united, and in action, 
much may yet be accompliſhed. 


In the licentiouſneſs of the age, the loweſt Miniſter of the 
Church has much to diſcharge. There is encouragement to 
do ſo. I think there is ſtill a general diſpoſition among us, to 
attend to the words, the writings, and the example of conſci- 
entious, and well- inſtructed Divines, who are an honour and 
a ſupport to their country. There is alſo, and there ſhould be 
now more than ever, an honeſt indignation againſt all thoſe 
who neglect, violate, or proſtitute the great office, Surely 
there is no aſperity in obſerving generally, that trifling amuſe. 
ments, improper places, light and frivolous reading, continual 
field-ſports, and the perpetual diſſipation of high-viced cities, 
are not the immediate buſineſs of a Clergyman. They abſo- 
lutely unfit him for his profeſſion. 


* 


« Say, if ſuch honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he fit ſadly by the ſick man's bed 

To raiſe the hope he feels not, and with zeal 
To combat fears, which e'en the pious feel?“ 


I think not. 


If we proceed to the ſupreme dignities of the Hierarchy, we | 
ſhall find there is much of duty in the ſacred office, Auguſtine 
ſaid 
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{id long ago, (a) “ Epiſcopatus non eſt artificium tranſigen- 
dz vitz.” I remember once when I pointed out a ſentence on 
a ſimilar ſudject from Euſebius to a MAN, who is now an ho- 
nour to a moſt important unction, his heart ſeemed to burn 
within him. I was not ſurpriſed. To men of high and con- 
ſecrated intellects, who are capable of receiving the ſublimi- 
ty of the doQtrine, it muſt appear ſecond to none they ever 
read or felt, for its hallowed dignity and the ſplendour of the 
diction. To ſuch I again preſent it. (C) Much may be yet 
effected by the ſacred Conſiſtory for the publick good, through 
cach gradation of the- Miniſtry. 


I am indeed earneſt and vehement in my deſire and endea- 
vour, that all perſons of literature and good ſenſe, and lovers 
of their country, ſhould be convinced to what end we may at 
laſt be conducted, if we are not aware of our danger, When 
I conſider the future condition of Europe under the revoluti- 
onary tyranny of France, in principles, morals, and govern- 
ment, I muſe upon the awful ſtrain of the Florentine poet: 


Si trapaſſammo per ſozza miſtura 7 
Dell *ombre e della pioggia, a paſſi lenti, 
Toccando unpoco la vita futura !”"t 


The 
(a) Auguſtin. Epiſt. 58. 


(5b) © Ot: In Toy de parriorrec Tov Tpomoy, ppompeTs Txy ux tig 8gavey perry 
Weypaeve, d rung Bros, Tov Twy Tavrwy tpogweos e ον bete TE TAVTIG v lacwpmever 
Tv Em Trayrwy St, Lune Nabe xixabaguen;, opbors de,: arrfas tue,, 
nat Toig dar apf 8gyoic TE M NοννV⸗c big To Stier 8£1NEufarevcs, THY UTE? OW? 
EUTWV, Kat THY TQUTIV Gp y evauv aAMTTENNTY KEOugIav. Euſeb. Demonſtrat. 
Evang. lib. 1. ſet. 8. When 1 read ſuch paſſages as theſe, it is 
difficult not to feel the words of Eraſmus in one of his Epiſtles ; 


“ daltem daretur in facris literis tranquille conſeneſcere * 
(:) Dante Ivf. Cant. 6. 
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Ihe objects of publick regret and offence are nam ſo nume- 

» rous and ſo complicated, that all the milder offices of the Muſe 
have loft their influence and attraction. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that ſcarce a ſubject in literatufe can be intereſting with. 
out the ſcience and matter of politicks. They give a colour 
to our very thoughts. (f) We are borne down with a force 
not to be reſiſted, when our very exiſtence, as a nation, under 


Our 
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(f) Quibus occupatus et obſeſſus animus quantulum loci bonis ar- 
tibus relinquit !” Dialog. de Oratoribus C. 29.—I cannot reſiſt giv- 
ing an opinion at hi, time. (July 1797.) My prime objection to 
any propoſed Miniſtry of Mr. Fox and his adherents is this : I be- 
lieve their principles are too popular for the good, the ſafety, or per- 
haps for the exiſtence, of this country under its preſent conſtitution, 
I believe, that their deſign is to throw ſuch a weight of power into 
the Houſe of Commons, by means of a Reform, as would ultimately 
mould 7he tere Houſes of Parliament not merely into a reſemblance, 
but into the actual form and relative power of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and the Council of Ancients. I am alſo of opinion, that 
the authority and influence of the Crown of Great Britain, would be 
reduced far below that which is lodged in the Executive Directory of 
France. I think the propoſed Reforms /ead, beyond a controver- 
iy, to this iſſue. I conceive, that a great Perſonage, in the caſe of a 
change of Mr, Pitt's Miniſtry, muſt be apprehenſive, to vhom he is 
to be delivered, and to what he may be reduced. The pride of a 
ſtateſman's underſtanding, like Mr. Fox's, in the plenitude of dig- 
nity, will overbear all ideas of a balance of power in the orders of 

the ſtate, and of the ſafety of the country, upon its ancient princi- 
ples. He has declared his opinion ; he muſt not recede. All will 
be ſacrificed to that pride in a moment of phrenzy. The example of 
every ſtate, nation, and city, ſubdued by French arms, French 
principles, and French treachery, is to be weighed well, as an aw- 
ful warning in this kingdom, which may yet be preſerved. The en- 
croachments of ſuch a ſtateſman, as Mr. Fox, (paramount as he is in 
ability and in political eloquence beyond any man) are to be watched 
and reſiſted by all who think ſoberly, and are independent of party. 
Yet Mr. Fox neither could, nor would, ſatisfy the raving and tyran- 
nic 
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our ancient laws, and conſtitution, and eſtabliſhments, has 
been rendered dubious. 

I would particularly recommend the ſerious peruſal of the 
account given by Thucydides of the democratick ſed tion in Cor- 
cyra. The reader would be convinced, that the fame peculi- 
arities mark all popular ſeditions and inſurrections, the ſame 
pretexts, the fame motives. The inſurgents declare the 
friends of the lawful and eſtabliſhed government enemies to the 
popular repreſentation and intereſt. Some of theſe inſurgents 
have private enmities to revenge, and others have debts to can- 
cel. Death is the univerſal ſolvent. ( The hiſtorian ob- 

| ſerves, 
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nical ideas of Horne Tooke and the French crew. They would 
make uſe of him to a certain point. They would then declare him 
an enemy to his country, and conduct him to the ſcaffold. ** Cor- 
pora lente augeſcunt, ciro extinguuntur.””} The ſecurity of pro- 
perty, publick and private, is ſhaken by the propoſed ſyſtem, and a 
Revolution (which we never yet have known but in mere name) 
might then be at hand. A government which once relaxes, is not 
ealily recalled to the vigour of its ancient principles. We have 
among us ſtateſmen of determined and of true patriotiſm, and this 
final miſery may yet be prevented. We have a King, who has cou- 
rage, virtue, and firmneſs. Of his Miniſter, the Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt, I have given my opinion OFTEN in another place; I have not 
altered my ſentiments. 

I certainly cannot fay with the great Satiriſt under Louis the 
14th, 

Que ma viie a CoLBerr infpiroit !' allegreſſe.”s 
I ſpeak, and I have ſpoken, moſt impartially of Ma. Pirr. I am 
neither for a proſcription of any political talents, nor for any here- 
ditary claim to the publick office of Prime Miniſter. But if the 
principles 

Hear the great Hiſtorian : © T.] fey arriay emipeporre; Toig Tov Anuct 
12T%ugow. Amntlavev Tie; wn; £x 9a; dena, dal NAG XPNjAATHY Toy opti» 
„ πνντ h T N ra L. 3. Sect. 81. 


+ Tacit. Agric. ap. init. $ Boileau Ep. 10. 
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ſerves, they held forth either the ſpecious offer of greater equa. 
lity of power among the citizens, or a more temperate form of 
ariſtocracy, or ſome ſtate expedient varying with the hour; 
but each leader in reality had his own private views of ambi- 

tion, 


1 


„ 


principles of any ſtateſman are ſuch, as to induce a real and gfedual 
change in the government, that ſtateſman ſhould not be admitted to 
rule. If the ancient and eſtabliſhed principles of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution are maintained, a Prime Miniſter may conduct publick af. 
fairs, even with a mediocrity of talent, It is neither Mr. Pitt, nor 
Lord Lanſdown, nor Mr. Fox, nor Mr. Grey, who are neceſſary 
to the function. But, by the diſaſtrous conſent of the whole nation 
and its Parliament, thinking rightly, propoſing ſoundly, and mean- 
ing honeſtly, are nothing evithout SPEAKING WELL. 

Let me add a word or two on a ſubject not quite foreign to this 
note. Theexample of a very learned, and in my opinion, of a very 
virtuous and honourable man, to whom the country is under much 
obligation, Mx. Reeves, will deter any man from volunteer effu- 
fions in favour of any Miniſter. It would not be amiſs, to be ſure, 
if Mr. R. or any other writer, would read Ariſtotle and Quintilian 
on tropes and metaphors, before he adorns his native language with 
all the richneſs of imagery, and exerts the command, which nature 
gives him, over the figures of ſpeech. Trunco, non frondibus, eficit 
umbram. For my own part, when his pamphlet, The Thoughts 
on the Engliſh Government,“ was publiſhed, I never felt more in- 
dignation than when I ſaw this gentleman ungenerou/ly and ſhamefully 
abandoned, and given up by Mr. Pitt in the H of Commons to the 
malice of his avowed enemies and to a criminal proſecution in the 
Court of King's Bench. He was ſolemnly acquitted of any libel- 
lous intentions; but his language was imprudent. He fell a victim 
to metaphorical luxuriance and ſtate- botany.—( See Thoughts 
&c.“ as above pag. 12 and 13. for Mr. Reeves's Simile of the Con- 
ſtitutional Tree and its Branches.) It was the deep and important 
obſervation of Ariſtotle ; ev weraqmpr row wv ©xwpecy, See alſo the 
tenth chapter of Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, Book 3. which I recommend 
to all political writers and fpeakers ; De Urbanis Metaphoris, or 
rh TWY AFTEWOY, Hit T eU YT WY. Thoſe great criticks, Meſſrs. Fox 
and Sheridan, differed however eſſentially from Atiſtotle in this 
point, in their Commentaries read publickly in the H. of C. on this 
te xt: Ta, MeTagopuy evicrifpeert; qere di aa AYBNIIEV, Rhet- L. 3» 
. 3. (1797.) | 


Wc 


tion, or power, or riches, but accommodated his ſpeeches to 
the prevailing humour of the day. (g) 

This, as we all know, has been tranſacted ſtep by ſtep upon 
a great and tremendous ſcale in France. The Italian and Bel- 
gian ſtates are following them with headſtrong and infuriate re- 
volution. WE HAVE INDEED MORE TO PRESERVE THAN 
ANY OTHER COUNTRY under heaven; and we may, by wiſe 
regulations, hereafter reſtore even the finances of the ſtate. 
We muſt never forget that the ſtability of our preſent Conſti- 
tution is the ſole ſtability of all property, publick and private. 
I ſpeak from awful and trembling conviction, Our Ruin can 
BE EFFECTED BY POLITICAL REFORM, ALONE: and our 
Enemies at home, and in France, know that I ſpeak the truth. 
We in Great Britain, who are yet in a condition to preſerve 
ourſelves, ſee and read and feel theſe things. The grant of 
one demand leads neceſſarily to another, when any material al- 
teration in a ſtate or government is conceded. If the ſecond 
is refuſed after the firſt has been granted, we are then told, 
that there is a want of conſiſtence in the plan, and that it were 
more adviſeable to have kept the ſtate as it was, than to admit 
only a partial reform, 

We ſurely cannot be faid to be duped and fooled by Refor- 
mers, without warning from hiſtory and from experience. 
The conſtitutional ſtateſmen of Great Britain cannot now be 


ignorant of the nature of « a Modern Reform in any late of 


Europe.” The greater the difficulty and danger, the greater 
the 


0 
(g) Hear Thucydides again in his own language.“ Os & Tai Teo 
Rp87TEVTEG ferT OY0(haTI ERETTOL EURpETY; Au) lente TINTING, as Afpie- 
reupariag Gwppovog MpoTianots T4 fabv owe Noyw QOepamevorres abia bee. 
arri Tt Tporw aywntoue arnrav Tepiyryreclar —xa n ere nos ans 


UETUAYYWTEWG, 1 RK KTWhEIN TO KpATEY, FT0AG zar THY abr PIAGEIKIE" 
*TYwanNavar,” Ib, Set, 82, 
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the fury of the Revolutioniſts. Pindar was a poet and a ſtateſ- 
man; he ſaid: Areciura FEperray ct ur. HA. 


A man of a poetical mind either wanders into futurity, or 
recals the images of other times and of other empires. He 
can ſometimes even deſcend into the regions of terrifick fable, 
and give to his own country the ſentiments and paſſions of an- 
tiquity; he can body forth contending parties which are no 
more, of the virtuous and the valiant, of the wicked, the deſ- 
perate and the frantick. At ſuch an hour as the preſent, and 
with the objects which we ſee and hear and feel, with the ex- 
ultation of the bad, and the dejection of the good, and the la- 
bours of great ſtateſmen to preſerve us from final miſery, can 
we forbear to contemplate the picture drawn by that poet, 
whoſe only Muſes were Cæſar, and Brutus, and Cato, and 


the genius of expiring Rome. + 


i Triſtis FELICIBUS UMBRIS 
Pultus erat; vidi Decios natumque patremque, 
Luftrales bellis animas, flentemque Camillum. 
Abruptis Catilina minax fractiſque catenis 
Exultat, Mariique truces, nudique Cethegi. 
Vide ego lætantes, popularia nomina, Druſos 
Legibus immodicos, auſoſque ingentia Gracchos, 
Æter nis chalybum nodis, et carcere Ditis 
Cinftrifte plauſere manus, CAMPOSQUE PIORUM 


Poscir TURBA NOCENS | (gg) 
The 


0 2 te 
* Nem. Od. 11. + Lucan, Pharſal. L. 6. v. 784. 


(gg) In the great queſtion of a Reform in Parliament (i. e. in 


the Houſe of Commons) I certainly do not mean to call 8 
groun 
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The preſent Poem was not compoſed for a trivial purpole, 
or without mature thought. It is the fruit and ſtudy of an 


independent 


th. 


x 


ground figuratively, the Campi Piorum ; but I call the Conſtitution 
of England and its defenders, in or out of Parliament, by that 
name. Nor would I by any means rank the gentlemen of oppofition 
with the Turba nocens. That turba nocens are the levellers and the 
partiſans of democracy and revolution. But the licence of poetry 
we are told is conſiderable, if aſſumed with modeſty. The queſtion 
itſelf has nothing to do with invention, though, as I think, much 
faion is employed in the ſupport of it. I am of opinion, that in the 
outſet there is a ſition, or a deceit. | 
We are told, we muſt recur to the original principle of the H. of 
Commons ; the principle, as I ſuppoſe, on which it was founded ; 
and that principle is declared to be popular in the modern ſenſe of that 
word. In this argument hiſtorical truth is not aſſerted ; I would 
maintain, that it is violated. It is contrary to matter of fact. The 
very origin of the Houſe itſelf (the beſt antiquaries will tell you ſo) 
is rather doubtful. The more remote your enquiry, the greater the 
demonſtration of its original weakneſs, nay (I ſay it with grief) of 
its political inſigniſicance. It was a Council, which grew out of a 
greater Council. I will not inſult my reader with information on 
the ſubject. But it is a matter of plain hiſtorical knowledge that its 
powers, its functions, its freedom, and its conſequence have been 
all progreſſive to a certain period, That period was the Revolution 
(as it is fooliſhly and improperly called) in 1688. At that zra the 
Houſe of Commons under the Old Whigs, attained to the conſumma- 
tion of its glory, and to the fulneſs of its dignity. As I here ſpeak 
of the original principle, I have nothing to do with the ſubſequent 
corruptions. 
I muſt own, I do not wiſh for the famous Roman plate of braſs; 
I am for no unqualified Lex Regia. Let it reſt in the Capitoline 
Muſeum, 


——— n 


+ See a Diſſertation © de Znea Tabula Capitolina Rome 1757 
Heineccius and Gravina alſo publiſhed this“ Lex Regia.” It _ 
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independent and diſintereſted life, pafſed without the incum- 
brance of a profeſſion or the embarraſſment of buſineſs, Ix 
was 


. 


Muſeum, that ſplendid effort of Michael Angelo. I abhor abject 
ſervility and all its monuments. I never wiſhed, I am ſure I do 
not now wiſh, to ſee any Senate diveſt itſelf of all power. I would 
not ſee a Veſpaſian in any country make and repeal laws, or exer- 
ciſe unlimited authority, without the advice and conſent of a well. 
conſlituted Senate, I venerate the inſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and would preferve it with my life; but 1 ſhall raiſe up no 
tree, trunk, or branches, for a fatal ſimile, like Mr, Reeves. I 
look for no paſture in the fields of Miniſters or of Bookſellers ; nor 
would I be turned out by Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan to graze on 
the verdant Jawns of the King's Bench, (once intended for*the 
Chief Juſtice of Newfoundland), or at beſt to grub and delve in Mr. 
Pitt's Straw-yard. I neither recur to Monteſquieu nor to Machi- 
avel. I want not to be told by the former, that “ our ſyſtem was 
found in the woods; or to hear from Signor Machiavel and Mr. 
Fox, that ** States may grow out of ſhape.” 

Such were the words of Machiavel quoted by Mr. Fox in the 
H. of C. on May 26, 1797, in his fpeech on the reform of Parlia- 
ment. The founders of the French Republick, and the Re-found- 
ers of it (for it has been founded three times already) ſeem always to 
have had Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy in their view. He ſays, 
that if any power or powers, (princes, warriors, or demagogues) 
take or ſubdue any city, province, or realm, © they ſhould make all 
things new in the /late.” The words are moſt particular. Fare 

ogni 


r th 1 


be read at full length in Gruteri Inſcript: Antiq. By this law the 
Roman Senate, in the moſt abject ſtile, authoriſed Veſpaſian to male 
and repeal laws, to declare peace and war, and to exerciſe every ad 
of an ab/olute ſovereign, without waiting for their conſent or even 
alking their advice.—This authority however was not granted to all 
the Emperors indiſeriminately; they ſeleded (before Veſpaſian) Au- 
guſtus, Tiberius, and Claudius. I leave the reader to his own re- 
dections. 
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was not intended merely to raiſe a ſmile at folly or conceit ; 
but it was written with indignation againſt wickedneſs, againſt 
| the 


„ 


« ogni coſa di nuovi in quello ſtato, nelle Citta fare nuovi governi 
« con nuovi nomi, con nuova autorita, con nuovi nomini, fare i ad 
« over ricchi, disfare delle vecchie citta, cambiare gli abitatori da 
« un luogo ad un altro, e in ſomma, non laſciare caſa niuna intatta, 
« e che non vi lia ne grado, ne ordine, ne ſlato, nc richezza, che chi 
&« la tiene non la xICOoNOSCA DA TE!” f The French have reli- 
giouſly obſerved the advice, a | 


We are told in the H. of C. by Mr. Fox, that the authority of 
Machiavel is great. In my opinion, ALL TraANXVVY 1s uni- 
FORM IN ITS MAXIMS, But the Signori, Machiavel and Fox, {till 
tell us, that © States may grow out of ſhape.” For my own part 
indeed, I would rather find a ſyſtem in the woods, than in modern 
France; and I do not look for a new political Dancing Maſler, 
every time there is a twiſt in the body. To hear Mr. Fox, as I 

. perpetually do in the Houſe, one would really think he was a rival to 
Veſtris or Didelot. He has been long trying his art and giving leſ- 
ſons to Mr. Pitt gratis. That Right Honourable Gentleman's gait 
{till continues as aukward and ſtiff as uſual. He will not a. A 
graceful bow is not his ambition, and Mr. Fox dances before him 
every day without the leaſt effet. Mr. Fox, I believe, is of the opi- 
nion and principle of Monſieur Marcel, the famous dancing maſter - 
in Queen Ann's reign, who ſaid, when the Earl of Oxford was 
made Prime Miniſter, + He was ſurpriſed, and could not tell what 
the Queen could fee in him, for his own part he never could make 
any thing of him.” To be ſure Mr. Pirr is every day placed between 
THE DANCING MASTER AND HIS MAN, but he has not yet learned 
grace from Mr. Fox, or wit from Mr. Sheridan. 
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Indeed 1 have been informed that, the three celebrated Dancers 
and Ballet maſters, Meſſrs. Fox, Sheridan, and Grey, are prepar- 
ing a new Serious Divertiſſement, or Pas de Trois, with new ſcenes, 
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ne proſtitution of ſuperior talents, and the profane violence of 


vad men. It was indeed (to uſe a poet's alluſion) poured 
forth 


OX © Wo 


drefes and decorations, called, LE Directors Extcurir,” 
If it can be got up time enough, it will be brought forward this 
ſeaſon ; but as there is a neceſhty for a re-inforcement of the troop 
FROM Paris, it is feared the old dances muſt continue to the end 
of this ſeaſon, June 1797. It is propcfed that /jght ſhould be 
thrown on the ſlage in a quite neco manner; but the Ballet-Maſters 
will ſuffer no perſons to be on the ſtage, or to view the machinery 
behind the ſcenes. Lord Galloway and Lady Mary Duncan have 
expreſſed their approbation of this rule, ſo much for the intereſt of 
THE CranD OPERA; though the noble Earl is contented with 


the preſent Grand Ballet-Mafler., (June 1797.) 


On a kindred topick I would obſerve to the claſſical reader ano- 
ther ſingular circumſtance in ancient times. It is from the Roman 
State. Since we have been all arming at home with alacrity and 
prudence, and (what is conſequent to that) with effect, againſt ous 
inveterate and implacable Enemy; and as the militia laws have 
been extended, it is curious to call to mind the emphatick clauſe in 
the antient Roman law concerning the exemption of particular perſons 
from military ſervice, called D VacaTioxe,” as learned Civi- 
lians well know. The Claufe is this:“ Nifi BELLUN Garri 
cum exoriatur;” in which caſe not even the Prieſts were exempt- 
ed, I will illuſtrate this law from Plutarch and Cicero, but I will 
not tranſlate the paſſages. Plutarch has this ſingular remark in the life 
of Marcellus: * oy mn (483 av 1 Te xape Tepriys $9501, d Thy yeuTlria* 
cn, £10920 REL EET HD MINE CUYUTOEYCG, xa TO MANGIGY AZ 4% Df TaANaTHY, 
{the Gauls or Fiench) oc; Gallsra Papa $5;oa; Torucry, ans dn xa; THY Hohn 
In abr are enge, ef exany Te Oceever Neger, aTrAti; Bias crpartiag TY; 
Ioptag, Any & pen Ta g. many erte Nokewes, Edràe de nai Toy egen 
euUT%y 1 Te Tlapagxeunr. MugizTeg yap 8 (mes Eau va PM, vrt ToTip oY 


ure lers yertg das M˙⁰αα e Plut. Vit. Marcel. P. 244. Vol. 2. Edit. 


Bryan. The other illuſt ration is from Cicero in his oration for 
Fonteius; 


T af } 


forth as a libation from the cup of Achilles, conſecrated and 
appropriated : 


Ours te omeyTeoxe ben, fre wan All Nlarys. (b) 


It is propoſed, in its degree and according to its ſubject, for 
the defence of truth, and with an honeſt wiſh to uphold ſociety 
and the beſt intereſts of mankind, but chiefly thoſe of our own 
country. In it there are no imaginary ſubjects. I have raifed 
no phantoms of abſurdity merely to diſperſe them ; but the 
words, the works, the ſentiments, and often the actions of the 
authors are before us. It might be known hereafter from this 
poem, how we wrote and thought in this age, and not unfre- 
quently how we conducted ourſelves, 


There 


. 


Fonteius; (the object of which was to inculcate, * Gallis fidem 
* non habendam, hominibus Jevibus, perſidis, et in ipſos Deos 
« immortales impiis.) The words are theſe: Ut oportet, 
4 BELLo GALL1co, ut majorum jura moreſque præſcribunt, Nx- 
« MO EST, Civis Romanus, qui ſibi la excuſatione utendum putet.”” 
Orat. pro Fonteio, Sect. 6. ſub. fin. Cic. Op. Ed. Barbou, Vol. 
4. p. 393-— We have not, and I truſt we never ſhall have, the ſame 
cauſe for apprehenſion from the French as the Romans had from the 
Gauls. They never have taken our ciTy, and while we are true to 
ourſelves, as we now are, I truſt they never will or can take it. 
But the danger is, and ever will be great, from their vicinity, 
dia TY yerrvacy, The words are from Plutarch: Mr. Burke has 
_ written the commentary. “ Vocem adyti dignam templo !“ 
(July 1797.) 


(b) Hom. II. 6. v. 227. 


{| Two Letters on the Peace. (Ed. Rivington 1796.) pag. 
113, &c. 
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There is one ſubjeA® which I have preſſed upon the atten- 
tion of the nation, which in this reſpect ſeems to be in a ſtate 
between ſlumber and alarm; in the ſupineneſs which attends 
the former, and with that confuſion in ideas and meaſures, 
which too frequently accompanies terror. Compaſſion, mer- 
cy, ſelf-preſervation, integrity of principle, Chriſtian charity, 
the uncertainty of the mortal condition, the convulſion of em- 
pires and of ftates, have all and each variouſly conſpired to 
direct the meaſures of our government, with reſpe& to the 
French Roman Catholick Emigrants, and in particular, to the 
French Prieſts. I have ſtated in different places my opinion 
on this important ſubject. I continue to call aloud upon this 
country and its miniſters to regard, with minute circumſpection, 
THESE MEN AND THEIR CAUSE. (% The moſt reprehen- 
ſible part of Mr. Burke's publick conduct has been in this 
point. Great and venerable as I hold him, in this I praiſe him 
not. I maintain that the vigilance of the Roman Catholicks 
is erect, and on the tiptoe of expectation: It is ſcarcely ſuſ- 
pended by ſlumber. I ſpeak alſo on another account. There 
is ſuch a connection between ſuperſtition and atheiſm, and 
their allies, cruelty and tyranny, that the wiſeſt and moſt ex- 
perienced ſtateſmen and moraliſts have declared it to be indif- 
ſoluble. In their cauſe, they would unite with any, even with 
Jacobin, principles. 


Hear Dr. Huſſey, the titular Biſhop of Waterford in Ireland, 
in his late paſtoral Letter. (i) „ TRE CaTHOLIC FAITH 
(i. e. the tenets, the doctrines, the ſuperſtitions, the abſurdi- 
ties, the follies, the cruelties, and the tyranny, of the Church 


of Rome, and whatever makes it to differ from any other ex- 
| ternal 


* See Dial. 3. fir/ publiſhed in May 1796. (bh) July 1797. 
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ternal eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity). The Catholick faith (ſays 
his titular Lordſhip) is ſuitable to all climes, and a forms of 


government, 


—— — 


1 


(i) See © A Paſtoral Letter to the Catholick Clergy of Water- 
ford and Liſmore in Ireland, by the K. R. Doctor Huſſey.” Lon- 
don, Reprinted by P. Coghlan, Duke-(treet, Groſvenor-ſquare. 
1797. His titular Lordſhip's idea of ** a man of true liberality is 
this; that he lives in charity, in concord, in amity, with all others 
of every religious perſuaſion ; with whom a difference in religious 
opinion makes no difference in ſocial life, &c. &.“ (p. 6.) Very 
liberal indeed; this is the text. But his Lordſhip, in the natural 
confuſion of ideas in his country, has prefixed the comment. See 
the preceding page. The words are theſe : “ Remonſtrate (ſays 
his Lordſhip) with any parent, who will be fo criminal as to expoſe 
his offspring to thoſe places of education (the Charter Schools, &c. &c. 
as I ſuppoſe) where his religious faith and morals axe likely to be 
perverted. I he will not attend to your remonſtrances, (he is ſpeak- 
ing to the Roman Catholick Clergy) refuſe him the participation of 
Chriſt's body; if he ſhould fi continue obffinate, DEXOUNCE H1M 
TO THE CHURCH, in order that to Chriſt's commandment, he be con- 
fidered as a heathen and a publican.” p 5. We know, the ſenſe of 
Chriſt; and we know the ſenſe which the ROMAN CaTHOLICE 
Cuvscu annexes to theſe words. Put this is LintraLITY !!!—- 
Hear his titular Lordſhip once more. Speaking of the total repeal 
of the Popery Laws in Ireland, he warns thoſe who oppoſe it, in 
theſe terms. p. 10. THe vast Rock is already detached from 
the mountain's brow, and whoever OPPOSES its deſcent and removal, 
MUST BE CRUSHED by his own raih endeavours.” Is the common 
ſenſe of England and Ireland drunk? Or if it has ſlept, will it not 
now awake? Can any man ſay, that the political ſpirit of the Ro- 
man Catholick Religion is extinct, that it is dead, that it is dying? 
This titular biſhop warns us plainly enough. He has rocks and 
mountains at command; and the powers of nature, in their gigan- 
tick admeaſurements, appear at his great bidding. In Ireland it 
might be of uſe to diſcuſs this paſtoral Letter in %, If I were 
an Iriſhman, I would do fo ; but the buſineſs in England is yet diſ- 
ferent, 
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government, monarchies or republicks, ariſtocracies or DEMo- 
CRACIES.” (p. 9.) Right. Does his Lordſhip ſpeak intelligi- 
| | bly? 


. 


ferent, Let me add a word or two. It may be worth while at 
this period when all eſtabliſhments are ſhaking, to conſider frequent. 
ly, that“ a Religious Eſtabliſhmeat, under any form, is not the 
religion itſelf, but the mode of preſerving, inculcating, and conti- 
nuing the religion.” There is a religion which may be and is po- 
litical, and another which is real, I will give a paſſage from the 
admirable Preface to the tranſlation of Xenophon's Cyropzdia, 
written with great compaſs of thought and preciſion of argument, 
by a gentleman of fortune, family, erudition, and virtue, the Hon, 
Maurice AsurE Y. I cannot refrain from obſerving with plea- 
ſure, that Loxp MaLsmBury and myſelf may have a natural par- 
tiality for the memory of that accompliſhed and well inſtructed gen- 
tleman. © Real Chriſtianity (ſays he) is none of theſe changea- 
© ble eſtabliſhments and human inſtitutions, nor ever can be, but 
* lands upon its own foot, Whether it be the religion of the mul. 
* titude, and national or not national, or whatever be the forms of 
« it in national eſtabliſhments, it is one and the ſame in it/elf, firm 
% and unalterable, and will undoubtedly remain ſo 1% the end of 
* the world, whether owned or not owned by any public eſtabliſh- 
« ment indifferently.” Mr. A's Pref. p. 8. 1 enter not into 
the expedience, inſtitution, and relative excellence of religious eſ- 
tabliſhments in this place. It is not here the queſtion : if it were, 
Jam not without my ſentiments, or without words to enforce them. 
I hope indeed we may, and ſhall, /// juſtify the expreſſions of a 
great writer: Ie are ſeparated from the errors, and freed from 
the chains of Por RRV, without breaking out into a flate of religious 
anarchy.” But 1 give Mr. Aſhley's words as 4 general obſervation 
to all thoſe who eſteem the downfall of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as 
Popery, to be the downfall of the Chriſtian religion, than which 
no opinion can be more unfounded. To the Roman Catholick 
ſyſlem of religion, whether in its vigour and plenitude of power, or 
in its flruggles for revival, the words of the poet may be applied 
guratively and literally: 


In 


L- 6s } 


bly? That which is true of Chriſtianity in ite, and by itſelf 
alone, independent of any eſtabliſhment whatſoever, that they 
aſſert of their own tyrannical ſuperſtition. They will ſhew 
the arm, and the ſword, of heaven intereſted and active for 
them. They will tell you whenever they have the power, (or 
even the probability of attaining that power) that heir cauſe 
alone is from above. They ſeparate their ſpiritual rulers from 
the temporal governors of the ſtate, and aſſert the ſuperior 
dignity and paramount authority of the former; and this they 
thunder in the ears of an armed ſoldiery. They tell you, that 
the oppoſers of the Roman Catholick cauſe are facrilegious in 
the eyes of heaven; and that upon them, in a maſs, THE 
GREAT STONE will fall and grind them to powder. I know 
the ſtate of Ireland, and the declarations of the titular bi- 


ſhops 


3 


In ſua templa uri, nullaque exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens magnamque revertens 
Dat ftragem late, SPARSOSQUE RECOLLIGIT 1GNES,* 


+ There is ſomething peculiarly ungrateful in the conduct of this 
titular Biſhop of Waterford. Particular attention has been paid to 
Dr. Huſſey by the adminiſtration of Ireland, as Lord Camden 
knows. But in hir country I ſhould hardly be underſtood, if 1 
were to enumerate the particulars which , know, I have ſpoken in 
terms very moderate indeed of this Paſtoral Letter, under the cir- 
cumſlances of its publication. My reprehenſion has been confined 
to the ſpirit of it. It will be perceived by ſome perſons, that I write 
Zurt roici. | 

Talibus ex adyto dictis CuuxA S1BYLLA 
Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remugit 


Obſcuris vera involvens ! (19197.) 
* Lucan, L. 1. 
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ſhops in that country. But that ſubject is not properly mine, 
though it is intimately connected with it. All I have to do 
is to ſhew, (and I think I have ſhewn it to all who will at- 
tend,) that „“ the Spirit of the Roman Catholick (a) Syflem 
is yet unaltered.” In England the French Prieſts, in a body, 
have been chaſed from the King's Caſtle at Winchefter : 
but our government has yet a ſacred fortreſs or two at Read- 
ing and Shene, and in Yorkſhire; and it appears that a 
ſum of ONE HunpreD AN D Fok TY TrousanD Pouxps 
(5) has 


— 


. 


(a) For the ſpirit of em in the Roman Catholicks of the 
higheſt abilities and learning, let us refer to the great and eloquem 
BossvET, in his oration on the death of the Ducheſs of Orleans, 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt 1670. Speaking of Henrietta d' Angleterre, 
he declares that Gop overthrew the monarchy of England under 
Cromwell, to reſtore her to the boſom of the Roman Catholick 
Church; which he calls“ Les. merveilles que Diev a faites pour 
le falut eternel de Henriette d' Angleterre ! Pour La DONNER A 
L'EGLisE, i/ a fallu renverſer tout un grand Royaume. Si les loix de 
PEtat $'oppoſent à ſon ſalut Eternel, Dieu ebranlera tout ! Etat pour 
Paffranchir de ces loix ] But he adds a ſublime apoſtrophe, remarka- 
ble and awful. Me permettez vous, O' Seigneur, Venviſager en 
tremblant, vos ſaints et redoutables conſeils? Ef ce que les lems de 
confuſion ne ſont par encore accomplis ?” The ſucceſſors of the Biſhop 
of Meaux, have found indeed that thoſe times were not accompliſh- 
ed. He then wiſhes for the converſion of England to the Roman 
Catholick faith, of which the diſpoſition of Charles the Second and 
his Brother gave him ſome hope. © Nous ſouhaitons principalement, 
que PANGLETERRE, trop libre dans ſa croyance, trop licentieuſe dans 
fes ſentimens, ſoit enchainte comme nous, de ces bienheureux liens (i. e. 
de la Foi Catholique) qui empechent Porgueil humain de $'egarer 
dans ſes penſces, en la captivant ſous Pautorits du Saint Eſprit et 
pe L' Elis“ I forbear any further remarks. See Recueil des 
Oraiſons Funebres de Boſſuet. Edit. Paris, 1762. 12mo, p. gt 


et 93. 


E 1 


(% has been iſſued for the uſe of the French Emigrant, 
ſacred and profane, in the courſe of the year 1796. (55) This 
is ratified by the vote of Parliament. On this particular to- 
pick I ſhall ſay nothing further in this place. All which [ 
have written on this great ſubject is in the ſpirit of mercy, 
humanity, tolerance, and true Chriſtianity, conſiſtent with the 
principles of an Engliſh Proteſtant, and that rational and 
guarded love to my Country which I am bound, according to 
my ability, to warn, to vindicate, and to defend, 


The ſubjects of this poem have been from neceſſity various 
and numerous, far beyond my original conceptions. But a 
mighty and majeſtick river, in its courſe through a diverſity 
of countries, not only winds and murmurs in the vallies, but 
contends and foams among rocks, and precipices, and the con- 
fluence of torrents. Still its tendency is to the ocean, to 
which it pays its laſt tribute, and is finally loſt in that im- 

menſity. 


2 


() On the 21ſt Dec. 1796, The Houſe of Commons in a 
Committee of Supply, among other ſums, vated a ſum of 
6 NN for the relief of the ſuffering clergy and laity of 
France.“ 


(3b) In the former editions of this Poem, I ſtated Five hundred 
thouſand pounds, inſtead of One hundred thouſand pounds. I did 
it on the report of Moodſall's Parliamentary Debates in December 
1796, which led me into the error. The figure 5 is printed there 
inſtead of 1, I have corrected it by a direct reference to the Votes 
printed by order of the Houſe of Commons.—It is ſtill to be conſi- 
_ as a very large ſym for ſuch a purpoſe in the preſent criſis of 
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menſity. In Literature the mind reſembles ſuch a courſe, 
All its exertions may be turned into one grand and general 
direction. The mind, if well regulated, remembers from 
whence it came, and feels that all its powers and faculties are 
but miniſterial. I think it is ſomewhere expreſſed in the conciſe 

ſublimity of Plato, ns; ++ aid te Under the influence and 
perſuaſion of this great and maſter principle, the mind fo pre- 
pared, whether ſerious, or gay, or thoughtful, or ſprightiy, 
or even frantick in its humour, is ſtill performing its proper 
office. Philoſophy and criticiſm cannot reach ſome ſubjects, 
which ſap the foundation and ſupport of well-being. Play. 
fulneſs, ridicule, wit, and humour, are the auxiliaries and 
light- armed forces of truth, and their power, in detachments, 
is equally felt with the main ſtrength of the body, 


There is one deſcription and ſet of men, to whom more 
than common reprehenſion is due; and who cannot be held 
up too frequently to the publick ſcorn and abhorrence. I 
mean the modern philoſophers of the French ſyſtem. Mr, 
Burke has thundered upon them, and his lightning ſhone 
through their darkeſt receſſes. The ſudden blaze far round 
illumined Hell.” This monſtrous compound of the vanity 
and weakneſs of the intellect, and the fury of the paſſions in 
ſome of them, this “ facinus majoris abollz,”” ſhould be ex- 
poſed with the full ſtrength of argument and of reaſon, and 
with occaſional ridicule, to the Engliſh nation in every point 
of view. In other philoſophers of this ſyſtem, there is a 
calmneſs and compoſure in their mental operations, more 
ſavage than the violence of the former. Their ſubject is the 


living 
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living man. Before them he is delivered, bound hand and 
foot. On him their experiments are to be tried; and when 
his whole compoſition, moral and political, is either racked, 
or disjointed, or the minuter parts of it laid bare to the eye, 
and the very circulation of the fluids, as it were, ſhewn in 
the agonizing ſubject; this they ſavagely call, ſtudying and 
improving human nature by the new light. But I will not 
proceed on this ſubject. Great and venerable is the name and 
influence of the true philoſophy. "The word may be difgraced 
for a ſeaſon, but the love of wiſdom muſt always command 
reſpect. When we compare theſe modern philoſophers who 
reject all revelation, with the philoſophers of antiquity, and 
in particular thoſe of the Stoick ſect, who were ignorant of 
it, the difference, to ſay no more, is indeed ſtriking. What 
were Socrates, and Plato, and Epictetus, and Cicero, and 


Antoninus! Before ſuch lights, ſhining in the darkneſs and 


gloom of the heathen firmament, 
Conditur omne 
Stellarum vulgus, ſugiunt ſine nomine Signa. (d) 


As Jam ſpeaking of Philofophy, I may be excuſed if I 
ſay a few words of that language, in which its power has 
been moſt conſpicuous. I ſee no more pedantry in the know- 
ledge and ſtudy of the Greek tongue, than of the French or 
the German. But when I conſider that every ſubject in phi- 
lolophy, in hiſtory, in oratory, and in poetry, whatever can 
dignify or embelliſh human ſociety in its moſt cultivated ſtate, 
has there found the higheſt authors; that the principles of 
compoſition are better taught and more fully exemplified than 
in any other language; that the Greek writers are the uni- 

verſal 


(4) Manil, Aſtron, L. 1. v. 470. 
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verfal legiſlators in taſte, criticiſm, and juſt compoſition, from 
whom there is no appeal, and who will be found unerring di- 
rectors; I would with a peculiar emphaſis and earneſtneſs re- 
queſt young men of fortune, ability, and poliſhed education, 
not to caſt off the ſtudy of the Greek writers, when they leave 
ſchool, or the univerſity. A few hours devoted to this ſtudy 
in every week will preſerve and improve their knowledge. It 
will animate the whole maſs of their learning, will give colour 
to their thoughts and preciſion to their expreſſions. There is 
no neceſſity either to quote or to ſpeak Greek ; but the con- 
ſtant peruſal of the hiſtorians, philoſophers, orators, and po- 
ets will be felt and perceived. In parliament and at the bar it 
would be moſt conſpicuous. (a) They who are wiſe will (e- 
cretly attend to this recommendation, which muſt be diſin- 

tereſted, and proceeds from long experience, | 


In 


0 . 
(a) Plutarch deſcribes the firſt Marcellus, (the firſt of that diſ- 


tinguiſhed race) as a warrior of experience and intrepidity, humane 
and poliſhed in his manners, and a great lover of the Greek litera- 


ture; the words are theſe: Tn atv gfaTripria Togo, TY urn hike 
Taree; Tw It a Tpomw owoper, $ihavipmrog, EMM Un valdtiag Mal hoyw!, 
axti Tu Tijaay uai bavmuatty Te; xatoghurrag, rpacrnc,” Plut. Vit. Marcell. 


P. 242. vol. 2. Ed. Bryan.—As we have now ſo many gentlemen of 
fortune, family, education, and ability among the officers of the ar- 
my, the militia, and in all the Volunteer Corps, to whom the king- 
dom is ſo deeply obliged, I wiſh they may read this note, and be 
induced to employ ſome of their vacant hours in valuable ſtudies ; 
and, like the great chiefs among the ancients, reſume and vindicate 
the honour of learned military leiſure. 


1 age 


In regard to the manner and the plan of this Poem on the 
Pp. of L. I have ſomething to ſay, but my reſpe& to the 
reader prevents me from ſaying much. It aſpires not to the 
manner or the praiſe of THE DuNC1ap, or to any thing 
whatſoever in common with that great performance. The 
original motive of it however, in my opinion, is as far ſuperior 
in importance and dignity, as the power and ability of the au- 
thor fall ſhort of that poetical excellence, which none here- 
after can hope to rival, or perhaps to attain. Its general ſub- 
ject is LITERATURE however exerted, whether for the be- 
ncfit, or for the injury of mankind. It has nothing of the 
mock epick. It is a dialogue; has ſomething of a dramatick 
caſt, and is an excurſus. The ſubjects follow each other; 
and if I ani not miſtaken, they are neither confounded nor 
confuſed. If there be in the whole compoſition any paſſage, 
any ſentence, or any expreſſion, which according to the ſpe- 
cifick nature of the ſubject, can juſtly offend even female de- 
licacy: which, from the manner of it, a gentleman would re- 
fuſe to write, or a man of virtue to admit into his thoughts : 


which violates the high, and diſcriminating, and honourable, 


and directing principles of human conduct, it is to me matter 
of ſerious and of ſolemn regret. I am not conſcious of hay- 
ing admitted any ſuch paſſage, or ſentence, or expreſſion, I 
have never yet heard ſuch an objection to my work. If it can 
be pointed out, I will eraſe it with much concern and with 
great indignation. 


I ſhould alſo give a few words to the manner of the notes 
which I have annexed, and which are fo frequent and ſo co- 
pious, I wiſhed not, as Boileau expreſſes it, to prepare tor- 
_ tures 
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tures for any future Salmaſius (f); and I too well know my 
own infignificance to expect any comment on my writings, 
but from my own pen. I have made no alluſions which I did 
not mean to explain. But J had ſomething further in my in. 
tention. The- notes are not always merely explanatory ; they 
are (if I have been able to execute my intention) of a ſtruQure 
rather peculiar to themſelves. Many of them are of a na- 
ture between an eſſay and an explanatory comment. There is 
much matter in a little compaſs, fuited to the exigency of the 
times. As they take no particular form of compoſition, they 
are not matter of criticiſm in that particular reſpect. I ex- 
patiated on the caſual ſubject which preſented itſelf; and 
when ancient, or modern writers expreſſed the thoughts bet- 
ter than I could myſelf, I have given the original languages, 


No man has a greater contempt for the parade of quotation 
(as ſuch) than I have. My deſign is not to quote words, but 
to enforce right ſentiments in the manner which I think beſt 
adapted to the purpoſe, after much reflection. To moſt of 
my readers thoſe languages are familiar; and if any perſon, 
not particularly converſant in them, ſhould honour the notes 
with a peruſal, I think the force of the obfervations may be 
felt without attending to the Greek or Latin. In all regular 
compoſitions I particularly diſlike @ mixture of languages. 
It is uncouth or inelegant, and ſometimes marks a want 


of power in the writer, In works of any dignity or con- 
ſequence, 


— — — 


.(f) © Avx Saumaiſes futurs preparer des tortures.” 
Boil, Sat, 9. v. 64- 
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| ſequence, it is adviſeable, if a paſſage from any ancient author is 
quoted, to tranſlate that paſſage in the text, and put the original at 
the bottom of the page, if neceſſary, We have ir. this reſpe& the 
authority and example of Cicerc, Biſhop Hurd and Sir William 
Jones. 


In general, I could fay all I wiſhed in the text and comment. 
Some ſubjects are indeed ſo important, that they ſhould be held 
forth to public light, and viewed in every point. SAT1RE, in this 
reſpe&, has peculiar force. Vice is not unfrequently repreſſed, and 
folly, preſumptuous ignorance, and conceit ſometimes yield or va- 


iſh at the firſt attack, and like the fabled ſpirits before the ſpell of 
the enchanter, 


Prin vel voce Canentis 


Concedunt, CARMENQUE TIMENT AUDIRE SECUNDUM. (g) 


I again declare to the publick, that neither my name, nor my ſitu- 
ation in fe will ever be revealed. Conjectures are free and open to 
the world. Every one is at liberty to fancy caſes, and make what- 
ever compariſons he thinks proper. But ſuppoſitions will never 
amount to facts, nor wild conjectures have the force of argument. 
pretend not to be © the ſole depoſitary of my own ſecret ;? but 
where it is confided, there it will be preſerved and lacked up for 
ever, I have an honourable confidence in the human character, 
when properly educated and rightly inſtructed. My ſecret will for 
ever be preſerved, I Ino, under every change of fortune or of 
political tenets, while honour, and virtue, and religion, and friendly 


affection, 


(s) Lucan, 1. 6, r. 27. 
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affection, and erudition, and the principles of a gentleman, haye 


binding force and authority upon minds fo cultivated and ſo dignified, 
| When they fall, I am contented to fall with them. 


My Poem and all and each of the notes to it were written with. 
out any co-operation whatſoever. I expect the fulleſt aſſent and 
credit to this my ſolemn affertion. I expect it, becauſe I ſpeak the 
truth. I have not been aſſiſted by any Doctors in any faculty, If 
indeed I had written to pleaſe a particular man, a miniſter, a chief 
in oppoſition, a party, any ſet, or any deſcription of men excluſively, 
literary or political, there is not a man of underſtanding in the coun. 
try who does not perceive that I ſhould, or rather that I m, have 
written in another ſtyle, thought and argument. Of ſuch motives 
I profeſs myſelf nor ſkilled nor ſtudious. My appeal is direct to my 
Country. I know and feel the ſituation in which at this moment 
SHE ſtands. There is now no balance left in Europe. All is pre. 
paring to fink under Oxx ptsoLaTinG Tyranny. My opinion 
however is, that by the mercy of Providence, and by the unremitted 
attention and labours of our conſtitutional ſtatemen, and the united 
efforts of all that are loyal, brave, opulent, powerful, or dignified, 
E may yet be able to ſtand ix This EVIL DAY, and having dune 
& ai To sTaxD.” Let us ſtand therefore, as the choſen nation of 
old, the inſulated memorial of true Religion, and the ov Aſylum 
of balanced Liberty. I profeſs myſelf convinced, and therefore 
have I written. I entered into the ſanctuary of the Hebrews, and 
heard the voice of their prophet : 4. Credidi, propter quod locutus 
„ ſym.” This was the voice which J heard, and it was a voice, 
as Milton would expreſs it,“ thundering out of Sion.” Under 
this perſuaſion and conviction, I will ſay of this work, there is in 
it but one hand, and one intention. It will be idle to conjecture 
concerning the author, and more than fooliſh to be very inquiſitive. 


To 


( ws ] 


To my adverſaries J have nothing to reply. I never will reply. 

could with the moſt perfect charity fing a requiem over their deceaſed 
criticiſms, if I were maſter of what Statius calls the Exequiale 
ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris utile.“ (5) Thoſe whom I 
wiſhed to pleaſe, I have pleaſed. If I have diffuſed any light, it is 


from a ſingle orb, whether temperate in the horizon, or blazing in 
the meridian. 
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Thus much to filly curioſity and frivolous garrulity. But to per- 
ſons of higher minds, and of more exalted and more generous prin- 
ciples, who have the ſpirit to underſtand, and the patience to conſi- 
der, the nature and the labour of my work, I would addreſs myſelf 
in other language, and with other arguments. I would declare to 
them, that when I conſider the variety and importance and extent of 
the ſubjects, I might ſay that it was written, though for no other 
cauſe, yet for this, that poſterity may know, that we have not 
looſely through ſilence permitted things to paſs away as in a dream.” 
I would declare alſo to them, that I delivered it as a LIT ERAR Y 
MANIFESTO fo this kingdom in a ſeaſon unpropitious to learning or to 
poetry, in a day of darkneſs and of chick gloomineſs, and in an hour 
of turbulence, of terror, and of uncertainty, Such perſons will be 
ſatisfied, if the great cauſe of mankind, of regulated ſociety, of re- 
ligion, of government, and of good manners, is attempted to be ; 
maintained with ſtrength and with the application of learning. To þ 
them it is a matter of very little, or rather of no moment at all by 
whom it is effected. They have ſcarce a tranſitory queſtion to make 
on the ſubject. To ſuch underſtandings 1 willingly ſubmit my com- 
polition, and to them I dedicate the work. 
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I ſhall only add, that if they ſhould read all the Parts of this 
Poem on the Purſuits. of Literature with candour and with attention, 
whatever the connection between them, or whatever the method 
may be, they will moſt afſuredly find © that uniformity of thought 
and deſign, which will always be found in the writings of the 
« ſame perſon, wHEN HE WRITES WITH SIMPLICITY AND In 
©« EARNEST,” 


THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


2 —_— 


* 


DIALOGUE THE FOURTH AND LAS TA 


Oux zouyet 
Aapmoaywy poicatty mn ,‘ ona, (5) 


AUTHOR. 


Ou, for that ſabbath's dawn, ere Britain wept, 
And France before THe Cross believ'd and flept ! 
(Reſt to the ſtate, and ſlumber to the ſoul !) 
Ere yet the brooding ſtorm was heard to roll 


In fancy's ear, o'er many an Alpine rock, 5 


Or Europe trembled at the fated ſhock ; 
Ere by his lake GENEVA's AN EL ſtood, 
And wav'd his ſcroll prophetick (a) o'er the flood, 
| With 
(a) It is remarkable that in Switzerland appeared THE THREE 


PERSONS, Whoſe principles, doQrines, and practice, (as it ſcem: 
10 


Firſt printed in July 1797. 4 Lycophron. Caſſand. v. 3. 
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With names (as yet unheard) and ſymbols drear, 
Calvin in front, and Neckar in the rear; 10 


But 


to me) have primarily and ultimately effected the great change and 
downfall of regal and of all lawful power in Europe. Calvin, in 
religion ; Rouſſeau, in politicks ; and Neckar by his adminiſtration, 
Calvin and his diſciples were never friends to monarchy and epiſco- 
pacy ; but I ſhall not here contend politically or theologically with 
Biſhop Horſley concerning Calvin. A poet's words are better for 
a poet. I have looked into hiſtory ; and, as I think, have found 
them true. Dryden ſpeaks of Calvin thus, and remarkably enough; 


The /2ft of all the litter ſcap'd by chance, 
% And from Geneva firft infeſted France.” (a) 


RovssEAv, (I ſpeak of him only as a political writer) by the un- 
juſtifiable, arbitrary, and cruel proceedings againſt him, his writ- 
ings and his perſon, in France, (where he was a ſtranger and to 
whoſe tribunals he was not amenable) was ſtimulated to purſue his 
reſearches into the origin and expedience of ſuch government, and 
of ſuch oppreſhon, which, otherwiſe, he probably never would have 
diſcuſſed ; till he reaſoned himſelf into the deſperate doctrine of po- 
litical equality, and gave to the world his fatal preſent, ** The So- 
cial Contract.“ Of this work the French, ſince the Revolution, 
have never once loſt fight. With them it is firſt and laſt, and midſt, 
and without end, in all their thoughts and publick actions. Rouſ- 
ſeau is, I believe, the only man to whom they have paid an implicit 
and undeviating reverence ; and without a figure, have worſhipped in 
the Pantheon of their new idolatry, like another Chemos, © the 
© obſcene dread of Gallia's ſons.” 

Different 


(a) The Hind and Panther, B. 1. v. 172, 


L. 93 1 

But chief Equality's vain prieft, Rouſſeau, 

A ſage in forrow nur'd, and gaunt with woe, 

By 


Different from theſe, came Necxar. With intentions, as I am 
fell inclined to think, upright, pure and juſt, but with a mind impo- 
tent and unequal to the great work, and with principles foreign to 
the nature of the government he was called to regulate, reform, and 
conduct; a fatal ſtranger for France. He oppreſſed every ſubject 
facred and civil with too much verbiage, He was ſanctioned by po- 
pular prejudice, and marked by ariſtocratical hatred ; a fort of 
« Arpinas Volſcorum a monte.” He came to lay open and diſ- 
cloſe (and he did lay them open to the very bottom) the myſtery 
and iniquity of French finance and of French treaſuries. But he 
brought with him to the concerns of a great and totteriag empire, 
(which perhaps might have been maintained and conſolidated) the 
little mind of a provincial banker, and the vanity inſeparable from 
human nature, when elevated beyond hope or expectation. What. 
was the conſequence ? for a while indeed, 


Hic Cimbros et ſumma pericula rarum 
Excipit, et sol us trepidantem protegit Urbem.+ 


But the original leaven in 41; political compoſition was popular ; and 
that leavened the whole lump. We know the reſt. His advice, 
firſt in the calling together (at all) of the States General, and after- 
wards in the formation and diſtribution of them, gave the devoted 
King to the ſcaffold, and the monarchy of France to irreverſible 
diſſolution, I ſpeak this independently of the grand conſpiracy 
2gainſt Chriſtianity, regal power, and ſocial order, which has been 
lo awfully and ſo convincingly diſcloſed by the eloquent Abbe 

Barrael 


1 Juy. Sat, 8. v. 249. 
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By perſecution train'd and popiſh zeal, 

Ripe with his wrongs, to frame the dire (5) appeal, 
What time his work THe CiT1zen began, 15 
And gave to France the ſocial ſavage, Man. 


Was it for this, in Leo's foſt'ring reign 
Learning uproſe with tempeſts in her train; 


Was 
Barruel , and Profeſſor Robiion ; ſince I firft wrote the preceding 


re flections. 


For my own part when I contemplate the convulſions of Europe, 
and the fatal deſolation which attends republican principles, where. 
ever they are introduced, I cannot but reſt with a momentary plea- 
ſure on the picture, which Plato, in his imaginary republick, (the 
only one I ever could bear) has drawn of a man fatigued with the 
view of publick affairs, and retiring from them in the hope of tran- 
quility. The ſentiments are ſuch as the French formerly would 
have called, Les Delaſſement de Phomme ſenſible.” The words 


are theſe : 


© TauTa Tara MyIouw Macwy, ioVy hy £XW3 Kai TA AUTY MyATTWY, ity t 
XF1{49% XOvioprTe nas Gang ito ,L bog Prpojurre uno vt. UTITTE;, pay 
TUG ο KETATIUTNGEUENE; aYjaiac, ayant t mn avTo; xalapo; adimiag Tt 1a 
2/001%) tpyw1, Tov Te kybadt Cie Cimotrai, xa; T A) auTY (WETR naher 
cwivog iNewg Te na tuu-⁵α⁰eε ananhnageral,” 


# Plato de Repub. L. 6. p. 496, Op- vol. 2. Ed. Serrani. 


(3) * Le Contrat Social, par J. J. Rouſſeau, Cirorey d 
Geneve. | 


— 


+ See Memoires pour ſervir a J Hiſtoire du Jacobiniſme, par Mr. 

L2Abbe Baruel : and * Proofs of a Conſpiracy againſt all the Reli- 

gions and Governments in Europe, in the ſecret Meetings of Free 

j Maſons, Illuminati, &c, &c.” by Profeſſor Robiſon at Edinburgh. 


(1797+) 
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Was every gleam deceitful, every ray | 
But idle ſplendor from the orb of day ? 20 i 
Say, were the victims mark'd from earlieſt time, | 1 
The Flamens conſcious of a Nation's crime? q 
Why ſmoak'd the altars with the new perfume, q 
If heav'n's own fire deſcends but to conſume ? L 


Alas, proud Gallia's fabrick to the ground 25 | a 
What arm ſhall level, or what might confound ! C 


Oh for that hand, which o'er the walls of Troy (c) 1 
His lightning brandiſh'd with a furious joy, 


Her 


, * 
* _— N £ 


(e) It certainly would be convenient, (if we can for a moment 
trile with ſuch a ſubje& as the preſent French war) to march to 
Paris, * and like another (Bryant) fire another Troy.” See © a 
Diſſertation concerning the War of Troy, and the Expedition of 
the Grecians, as deſcribed by Homer; ſhewing, that no ſuch ex- 
pedition was undertaken, and that no ſuch city of Phrygia exiſted.” 
Publiſhed in 1796, but there is no date to the title page. I find 
it difficult to give an opinion on this ingenious treatiſe. Whatever 
comes from the author of The Analyſis of ancient Mythology,” 
ſhould be treated with very great reſpect. His character is + vene- 

rable, 
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+ See Mr. Bryant's character delineated in the Purſuits of Lite- 
rature, Dialogue II. v. 189, &c. 
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Her ſtate, her arms, her fleets, her very name 
Gave, as in mock'ry, to poetick fame, 30 


And 


rable, and his erudition, as I think, without an equal. Of all ſub. 
jets, I ſhould have thought this ſubje& was one, on which an en- 
quiry might have been inſtituted without offence, Yet this has not 
been the caſe. The offence has been conſidered as deep and wide, 
and the influence of the principle, in ſome reſpects, dangerous and 
alarming. The faith of hiſtory has been repreſented as attacked in 
its ſtrongeſt fortreſs, and even the ſacred writings, as matter of hif- 
torical faith, implicated in the diſcuſſion. Some perſons have even 
declared that Mr. Bryant had no right to touch the ſubject. That 
nothing can be more contrary to reaſon than to ſuppoſe, that the 
exiſtence of a city, and a war, of which we have read with delight 
from our boyiſh days, could be called in queſtion. That their plea- 
ſure is ſnatched from them ; and ſuch a poem, without an hiſtorical 
fact for a baſis, cannot be intereſting. They allow the amplification 
of poetry, and its embelliſhments, and even the anachroniſms of 
Homer. But Troy did exiſt, and the Grecians did once beſiege it, 
and Hector, Achilles, Agamemnon, and Diomede were as real 
heroes, as the Archduke Charles, Buonaparte, Lord Cornwallis, 
or Tippo Saib in modern wars, 


I really ſhould ſmile at many of theſe objections, if they did not 
frequently come from perſons of conſequence and of learning. 
Moſt certainly however I will quarrel with no man ** about Sir 
Archy's great Grandmother.” They who are acquainted with the 
ſcience and ſubje& of probabilities, will beit decide the queſtion for 


themſelves, and I will not intrude my judgment. It is a queſtion 
of 


( 283 ] 
And with the fire of Philip's ſon, unfurl'd 
His claſſick ſtandard o'er a wond'ring world, 


Till 


of probability, and not of proof. For my own part, I am equally 
pleaſed with a poem founded on the metamorphoſis of Apuleius, or 
on any modern fiction, if all the effential and integral parts of a 
poem are preſerved ; if the characters, manners, and actions are hu- 
man, and conſiſtent with the ſuppoſed ſituations of the perſonages. 
This to me is ſufficient ; and perhaps poetry, as ſuch, may be a 
gainer by Mr. Bryant's interpretation. I rather hail the omen in 
theſe times of poetical ſterility, But nothing can be further from 
the dignity of Mr. Bryant's character, than the imputation of hav- 
ing attacked the faith and credibility of ancient, or of any, hiftory. 
It is ſcarcely entitled to notice. What was Troy? with what part 
of hiſtory is it connected? Is not the Torjan war an inſulated ſolitary 
fact? If it were done away, is any hiſtorical event whatever made 
to fall with it? When it is ſtated that four hundred and thirty ſhips 
(no matter of what ſize) were employed by the Grecians in the 
Trojan war in the twelfth century, and only eighty nine in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war in the fifth century before Chriſt, in this matter of 
ſerious hiſtory ? Is not the whole allowed to paſs even the bounds of 
any probability, but that of a poet ? 


I remember hearing a gentleman ſtate ſimilar queſtions to theſe 
with much earneſtneſs and apparent conviction, but without warmth. 
He ſeemed to underſtand ſomething of the ſubje& ; and though I 
conceived ſome points were preſſed indiſcreetly and unneceffarily by 
Mr. Bryant, I replied that I thought nearly as he did, and I faid 
with the moſt good-natured £7:x" of the Academicks, © Almoſt thou 

| perſuadeſt 
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Tilt © Homer's ſprite did tremble all for grief, 
And curs'd th” acceſs of that celeſtial thief.” (4 
Oh, for a Bryant's hand ! | 


OCTAVIUS, 


perſuadeſt me to be a Bryantian.” — I think they who are the 
ſtrongeſt in oppoſition to Mr. Bryant, if they were even Inquiſi. 
tors , and could force him to hold a lighted torch in his hand, and 
make a retractation of his errors, and the amende honorable in the 
Egliſe de Notre Dame de CyBEIE Mere de tous les Dieux Paieng, 
would be contented with the Catholick form of words: Queſti 
erano gli ſcherzi d'una penna poetica, non gli ſentimenti d'un animo 
catolico !” | 


Yet conſidering all that I have heard, and the guarter from which 
it came, Curius quid ſentit, et amBo Scipiade, and the inſigniſicance 
of the queſtion itſelf, but as a matter of amuſement ; though in com- 
mon with many others, I ſhould have loſt much individual gratiſica- 
tion and inſtruction, yet I wiſh this Diſſertation on the war of Troy 
had never been auritten at all (1797.) 


(d) Two lines from Sir Walter Raleigh's Sonnet, prefixed to 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. ä 


a. — 


+ I am ſure Gilbert Wakefield is even more than an Inquiſitor in 
all his principles literary, civil, and religious. See his indecent 
letter to Mr. Bryant on the war of Troy. But above all, ſee his 
letter to Mr. Wilberforce. The Secretary to the Duke of Alva 
under Philip II. or the Publick Accuſer of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, under Robeſpierre, never exhibited ſuch a paper. There ts 
no deceit in Gilbert Wakefield : He is, juſt what he ſeems. It is plain 


to ſee what he expects, and why he writes (1797.) 


285 J 


OCTAVIUS. 


Methinks you ſmile, 358 
And fain would land me on the wand'ring ifle, 


Where the learn'd drain Acraſia's foaming bowl, 
Till round the Sun their heads with Gebelin's (e) roll; 


Nor 


(e) Gebelin.— If many perſons in the learned world have thought 
Mr. Bryant unadviſed in the diſcuſſion of the war of Troy in the 
twelfth century A. C. what muſt we ſay to Mr. Court de Gebelin, 
who has actually endeavoured to reaſon us into a belief, that, the 
Founders of the Roman State, RomuLus, and Remus, were only 
allegorical perſonages, and were in reality repreſentatives of the Sun 
and worſhipped as ſuch ? Mr. Gebelin is a man of the moſt various 
erudition, and if he were as well known as Mr. Bryant, his attempt 
would have been noticed. But few people perhaps have had the 
curioſity to look into nine volumes of 4to of the Monde Primitif 


analyse et compare avec le Monde Moderne par M. Court de 
Gebelin,” 


It may be entertaining to ſome perſons, if I give a fexv particu- 
lars of this ſingular queſtion. The Fourth Volume of Mr. Gebelin's 
work conſiſts of the“ Hiſtoire Religieux du Calendrier, ou des 
Fetes Anciennes.“ The jth Chapter of the ſecond Book (Vol. 4.) 
is the © Hiſtoire des Gemeaux Romains Romulus et Remus.“ 
Mr. G. ſays, “ Les Romains eurent auſh leurs Allegortes ſur le dou- 
ble Soleil ſueceſſif de I année; ils Pappliquerent à leur Remus et Ro- 
mulus, Les noms ſont allegoriques, ct tous relatifs a Pannte.” p- 
254, Remus, it ſeems, ſigniſied THE Sun in the winter, and 

Romulus 
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Nor heed the pauſe of (/) Douglas, Wakeſield's rage, 
Nor Hallam (g) trembling for the ſacred page, 40 


Nor 


Romulus in the ſummer { By an caſy proof, he ſays, “ Ils en ſirent 
la fete des Lemures pour Remures, & c. p. 263. In the ſixth chap. 
ter of the ſame book, we read: Nous avons vl dans le chapitre 
precedent, gue RomuLvus etoit LE SOLEIL 3 que tout le prouvoit,— 
And what is the proof? Truly this; „Le nom de ſa mere, celui 
de ſon pere, ſon frere, la mort de ſon frere (Remus), ſon propre 
nom, &c. &c. Q. E. D.— Mr. Gebelin has not yet done, nor is 
Mr. Gebelin yet ſatisſied. He next converts, by means of his ſolar 
miſcroſcope, Romulus into Hercules! But hear his words. * Ce 
qu” exprimoient 2 cet ègard les Grecs par PApotheoſe d' Hercule, 
les Romains Vexprimerent par l'Apotheoſe de Romulus,” But 
when he ſpeaks of Quirinus, another name of Romulus, the force of 
art and of proof can go no further. Hear him again. Quirinus 
(nom de Romulus) la traduction [ittrale de Melcarthe, ou Melicerte, 
que portoit Hercule chez les Tyriens, EST UNE AUTRE PREUVE, 
qu'on regardoit RowuLus comme LE SOLEIL,” p. 269! 


I cannot help obſerving that in this ſame 4th Vol. p. 422. Mr, 
Gebelin informs us that, © Sur le 18 Fevrier on celebroit Ia Fele 
de Romulus, and at the ſame time, (rather inauſpiciouſly to be ſure) 
on celebroĩt La Fert pts Foux.” I ſuppoſe on the celebration of 
La Fere Ds Fovux, cards of invitation were ſent round by the 
Pontifex Maximus to the Antiquaries of thoſe days, and I really 
think, if Mr. Gebelin had been produced at that time, he would not 
have been without his card, with a few others, to be diſtributed 
among his friends. 


— 287 J 
Nor Gillies (Y) crying, what ſhall we peruſe ? 
What is my work ? mere records of the Muſe ; 
And lo! by Buonaparte's iron pen, (i) 
The tale of Rome may be Troy's tale again. 


Indeed theſe deliramenta dodrina are ſometimes amuſing, but in 
reality they are rather a ſubje& of ſerious regret from their conſe. 
quences on the publick mind, There is no end to the abſurdities 
from this ſource, when we reſolve all ancient perſons and events 
into allegories and Egyptian myſteries ; till as we have juſt ſeen, 
RomuLus and Remus, The Founders of the Roman Empire, be- 
come (according to Monſieur Gebelin's Order of Firing, after a 
grand Eſcopetterie, or volley, of Serpents and Stars) transformed 
into Roman Suns; Remus in the Winter, and Romulus in th: 
Summer !—See the proofs above. 


(7) The Rt. Rev. Dr. Jonn Doveras, the preſent Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, (1797.) Author of the Criterion, and of other 


acute pieces of reaſoning, which will be long remembered and 
admired. 


(3) Dr. Hallam, the preſent Dean of Briſtol. (1797.) 
(4) Author of a Hiſtory of Greece, 


(i) The tremendous conqueſts of Buonaparte in Italy and in 
Germany remind us too much of the words of the Roman Hiſto- 
rian;z © Si CapTivos aſpiceres, Moloſſi, Theſſali, Macedones, 
Bruttius, Apulius; fi yomeas, aurum, purpuræ, ſigna tabulz, Ta- 
entinæque deliciæ.“ Flor. Lib. 1. C. 18. (1797.) 
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AUTHOR. 


No; other thoughts my lab'ring foul employ, 


That ſprings anew to long-forgotten joy ; 45 
range in Fancy's conſecrated round, 

And meet the poet on a poet's ground, 

Nor ſeek hiſtorick truth of time and place, 

But truth of manners, character, and grace, 50 


The Bards who once the wreaths of glory wore, 
Cloath'd in tranſlucent veil their wond'rous lore; 
The tales they ſung a willing age believ'd, 
Charm'd into truth, and without guile deceiv'd. 
Where'er they rov'd, young Fancy and the Muſe 
Wav'd high their mirror of a thouſand hues; 56 
They gaz'd, and as in varying guiſe pourtray'd 
Aereal phantoms hov'ring round them play'd, 
Gave to each fleeting form, that ſhot along, 
Exiſtence everlaſting as their ſong ; 60 
And as by nature's ſtrength the tablet grew, 
Rapture the pencil guided as they drew, 


OCTAVIUS. 


e 
oc rA VI US 


Nay, now you ſoar indeed; another flight, 
And the wing'd courſer bears you from my ſight: 
You're ſtrangely mov'd. 


AUTHOR. 


The matter is my own ; 
| never ſhar'd the profits of the gown, | 5 
Nor yet, with Horace and myſelf at war, 
For rhyme and victualt (Y) left the ſtarving Bar. 


I never 


) This was lately done by William Boſcawen, Eſq. an Etoni- 
an, firſt a Barriſter at Law, now a Commiſſioner of the Vidualling 
Office, and (by an eaſy tranſition) Tranſlator of Horace, Negatas 
artifex ſequi wvaces, (Perl. Prol.) In this revifion of my work, I 
have no more ſpace to allot to Mr. Boſcawen or his rhymes. It is 
the fate of ſome men to deſcribe the hiſtory of an art, without mak- 
ing any progreſs in it themſelves ; to write verſes without inſpiration, 
and ſatirical poems without ſatire, But what ſaid Boileau ? 


* Attaquer Chapelain ? ah! c'eſt un fi bon homme: 

Il eſt vrai, s'il m'eut cri, qu'il n' eut point fait des vers. 
Il. ſe tue & rimer. Que necritil en proſe ? 

Voila ce que Von dit. Et que dis je autre choſe ?t” 


+ Boileau, Sat. 9. 
T 


z P Q. 
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never lov'd Dean Dewlap's vacant looks, 
Or purchas'd empty praiſe from empty books; +; 


I leave at fales the undiſputed reign 


To milk-white (i) Goflet, and learn'd (&) Spencer's 


train. 


No 


(% Not a bookſeller of reputation in London, Payne, Edwards, 
White, Robſon, Egerton, Faulder, &c. &c. is unacquainted with 
Dr. Goſſet's milk-white vellum books, when he wiſhes to make an 
exchange. The Rev. Dr. Goſſet is Preſident at all Pookſales in 
the metropolis, and he certainly is a good ſcholar. Doctor Goſſet's 
priced catalogues in his own hand are ſaid to be in an wninterrupted ſe. 
ries, except one, They are alſo ſaid to be equal in uſe and value to 
„The curious collection, in regular and undoubted ſucceſhon of al! 
„ the Tickets of the Iſlington Turnpike from its firſt inſtitution to the 
* 20th of May inclufive,” recorded among the preſents made to the 
Antiquarian Society, when Sir Matthew Mite was admitted Fellow, 
and made his ſpeech on that occaſion, (Foote's Nabob, Act 2.) 


N. B. No perſon is now obliged to make an inauguration ſpeech, 
when he is admitted Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. The no- 
ble Preſident obſerved in one of his ſpeeches, that the cuſtom ceaſed 
and determined at Sir Matthew Mite's election, as appears by 7 
record, copied by Mr. Foote and inſerted in his Nabob,—Ego |: 


2151, 
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No German nonſenſe ſways my Engliſh heart, 
Unus'd at ghoſts and rattling bones to ſtart : 

I never choſe, in various nature ſtrong, 75 
Logick for verſe, or hiſtory for ſong; 

But at the magick of Torquato's ſtrain, 

Diſarm'd and captive in Armida's chain, 

To Godfrey's pomp Rinaldo ſtill prefer, 

Nor care if ranting Wakefield (+) thinks I err. 80 


To 


A181, lividus et mordax videre? The little DoQor, I think, will 
be the firſt to ſmile himſelf. He ſhould know the value of time. 
He is an ingenious, learned, ſenſible, and chearful man. 


() The Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer, the munificent, and I may add, 
the learned, ſenſible, and very intelligent collector of every valuable 
work in literature, I record with pleaſure his © Palatine Apollo,” 


that munus Apolline dignum | 


(i) Gilbert Wakefield. We give up (but with great reluctance) 
Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius to his torturing hours, but we will 
not give up the Conſtitution of England, ſacred or civil. Cai- 
* TICUs adſuetus urere, ſecare, inclementer omnis generis libros 
* traQtare, apices, ſyllabas, voces, dictiones confodere, et ſtylo 
* exigere, non continebit iſte ab integro (RerteusLICz nosTRE) 
« ſtatu crudeles ungues ?” &c. &c. Orat, Petri Burmanni Lugd. 
Bat. 1720, 
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From Grecian ſprings her ſtrength, her art ſhe 
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To Hurd, not (7) Parr, my Muſe ſubmits her lays, 
Pleas'd with advice, without a luſt for praiſe ; 
Fond to correct, but never to defend, 

And him who marks her errors, deems her friend. 
With patriot aim, and no irreverent rage, 85 
Without one ſtain of party on the page, 


draws, 
Firm in her truſt, ennobled in her cauſe ; 
Her moral none, the verſe ſome few diſdain, 
Yet not a note ſhe ſounds ſhall ſound in vain, 90 
While Bryant (m) in applauſe with Baker (u) joins, 
Gifford (o) approves and Storer () loves the lines: 


Though 


(% See the account of Dr. Parr's ſtyle and writings, P. of L. 
Dialogue III. &c. with the notes. When the reader has conſider- 
ed the whole, perhaps he may be inclined to fay with the comick 
poet of Athens, 


Nr To weyz KOMITOAAKT@OY meoey ! 


Ariſtoph. Acharn. Sub fin. 


(m) Jacob Biyant, Eſq. Author of the Analyſis of Ancient My. 
thology, &c. &c. &c. See his character in the Second Dialogue of 


*he P. of L. to which J refer. 


) Sir George Baker, Bart. Phyſician to the King, a Gentle- 


des of deep and extenfye claſſical knowledge His compoſitions 
| are 
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Though ſtill, a ſtranger in the ſacred clime, 
Some ſay, Ilove not poetry, but rhyme, 


Offspring of other times, ye viſions old! 95 
Legends, no more by gentle hands unroll'd, 
Magnanimous deceits ! where favour'd youth 
Finds ſhort repoſe from formidable truth 
Oh witneſs if, e' er ſilent in your praiſe, 

I've paſſed in vice or ſloth inglorious days, 100 
But rais'd for you my firm unalter'd voice, 
Fancy my guide, and ſolitude my choice. 


Though 


are written in the pureſt Latinity, worthy of an Etonian. His fitua- 
tion in life ſufficiently declares his profeſſional talents. 


(% William Gifford, Eſq. Author of the Baviad and the 
Mrviad. 


(p) Anthony Storer, Eſq. a Gentleman of fortune and faſhion, 
talents and accompliſhments. He was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. His attainments in literature are various and conſiderable ; 
and few men have a nicer ſkill in the principles of juſt and legitimate 
compoſition than Mr. Storer, He has read QuixT1L14N with ges, 
(Mr. Storer will underſtand me perfectly) and he has drawn his 
| knowledge and judgment from the beſt writers, and criticks of anti- 
quity and of modern time. 
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Though now no Syren voice be heard, no ſtrain, 
Aſcend from Pindus, (9) or Arcadia's plain; 
No Graces roun th* Olympian throne of Jove 10; 


Bid the nine virgins raiſe the chant of love. 


The harp of Talieſſin (r) lies unſtrung, 

Cloſe by the loom, where Death's dread ſiſters ſung; 
Unfelt each charm of Odin's magick tree, 

With many an uncouth Runick (5s) phantaſy, 110 
The ſymbol deep, and conſecrated rhyme, 

Trac'd with due reverence in the northern clime, 


Though 


) U mean by theſe and ſeveral following lines to obſerve, that 
the Pagan Fable is now exhauſted, and the ſpecious miracles of 
Gothick Romance have never of late years produced a poet. Perhaps 
the latter were more adapted to true poetry than the pagan inyenti. 
ons. Witneſs the ſublimer productions of modern Italy. 


(r) A year or two ago propoſals were offered by Mr. Owen to 
publiſh the works of the Bard Talieſſin, but no encouragement could 


be obtained. Such is the time. (1797) 


(%) Mr. Marthias, (the Author of the Eſſay on the Evidence, 
&c. on the Jong-diſputed ſubject of the poems aſcribed to Rowley in 
the 1 5th century, and which I mentioned in a note to the Firſt Dia- 
logue of the P. of L.) ſeveral years ago attempted to excite the cu- 
rioſity of the publick to the remains of northern antiquity, by a ly- 
rical imitation of ſome Runick fragments, I wiſh the example had 
been followed. | 


49061 

Though now no temper'd lance, no magick brand, 
No Durindana (t) waves o'er fabled land; 

No nightly-rounding Ariel floats unſeen, 1155 
Or flames amazement O er the deſert green; 

No wizards hold, ſome blaſted pine beneath, 

Their horrid ſabbath on the darken'd heath ; 

Say, are the days of bleſt deluſion fled ? 

Muſt Fiction rear no more her languid head? 125 
No more the Mule her long-loſt tranſports know, 
Nor trace the fount whence living waters flow? 
Awake, ye ſlumb'ring Rulers of the ſong ! 

Each in your ſolemn orders paſs along; 

In ſacred radiance o'er your mountain old 125 
Yet once again your dignities unfold, 

And fill the ſpace ; your ſcepter'd glories claim, 
And vindicate the great Pierian name. 


OCTAVIUS. 


Are theſe a poct's only themes ? I fear, 
No verſe like this will find a patient ear. 130 


AUTHOR. 


(:) The ſword of Orlando. 
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AUTH OR. 


Hear yet awhile. —The dread reſiſtleſs Pow'r, 
That works deep-felt at inſpiration's hour, 
He claims alone— 


OCTAVIUS, 


Who claims ? 
AUTHOR. 
The favour'd Barn, (a) 


Who nobly conſcious of his juſt reward, 


With 


(a) I mean here to give a character of the Poet, as ſuch, and of 
the ſources whence the art itſelf is drawn. I would wiſh to expreſs 
generally, what Proclus (in one of his differtations on the naurue of 
Plato, Ed. fol. Baſil. 1534. p. 403.) would call with a ſublime dig- 
nity, the Naga TNomrmng iC ianapemecav, when the poet exerts his 
higheſt faculties, or, (in the language of Proclus in the ſame place) 


ENSEON TIOIHTIKHN, 


A ſelection of various chapters from this work of Proclus on 
| the 


— 
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With loftier ſoul, and undecaying might, 135 
Paints what he feels in characters of light. 


He 


the Ho, of Plato, which relate to poetry, might be made, and pub- 
liſhed by ſome ingenious ſcholar. They would be perfectly new and 
original to moſt perſons. I know not (better Greek ſcholars than I 
am may know) whether at preſent there is any edition at all, but 
that printed at Baſil, in Greek, without any Latin tranſlation. 
They exbibit what this philoſopher of genius (in page 401, on the 


Tetig ident Ting Ilcinviung,) terms, the TW] Twy Iomrwy jadviav KIVSfparvnv te * 
$0874), Aal T\rpupaerny av, xai wy; anna Tamopb;arugoay Thy I ena, 


Philoſophers like theſe, Apollo and all his choir were once ſup- 
poſed to addreſs in ſtrains, which few ſcholars will hear without de- 
light. They are to be found in the life of Plotinus, the Platonick, 
which was written with ſome eloquence (at leaſt Politian thought ſo) 
by his diſciple Porphyrius :+ 


KA Mucas Fm one ynpucrachas, 

Tlajppw/ng axair; TaYAp ian, T gat, 

Oi er Alan oT1oas xopov exAritay 

Adevaray paviatcy, Gunpuaio 7” ana. 

Ana yt Mera itpeg yopoy anurupmey, 

Fig iy EmmVEwwTEs ane TE METER TACT, \ 
T. nas e ft ogior E Goifo; Cabuyarrns | 


I would alſo preſent the following paſlage, from a great Roman 
maſter, to every riſing Youth of genius in this kingdom, If I could 
perceive his countenance brightening as he reads, and-the powers of 
his ſoul kindling into fancied or anticipated emulation, I ſhould ſay 

to 


+ Plotini Vita. In limine edit. Oper, Plotin. Ficini Baſiles 
MDXXC, 
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He turns: and inſtantaneous all around 
Cliffs whiten, waters murmur, voices ſound ; 


Portentous 


to him, as Herodotus once ſaid to the Father of Thucydides, when 
he perceived the tear of enthuſiaſm falling from the boy, at his 
recital of * the Expedition of Xerxes againſt the general Liberty of 
„Greece.“ The ſcene was the Olympick games, Herodotus be. 
fore his Country, and Thucydides his auditor. Can I rouſe the at. 
tention yet more? at ſuch a moment he pronounced theſe words: 
Ogyz n uric Tu b os Tp; prabnuare.”f Let ſome future Poet, who 
now perceives in himſelf, what Statius calls the“ cruda exordia 
magnæ Idolis,“ hear and perpend. 
Legere ſi deſideras, 
Vaces oportet, Eutyche, a negotiis, 
t liber animus ſentiat vim carminis, 
Mutandum tibi propoſitum eſt, et vitæ genus, 
Intrare ſi Muſarum limen cogitas. 
Ego, quem Pierio mater enixa eſt jugo; 
In quo tonanti ſanta Mnemoſyne Jovi, 
Fœcunda novies artium peperit chorum; 
uam vit in iptd pene natus ſim ſchold, 
Curamque habendi penitus corde eraſerim, 
Et laude invitd in hanc vitam incubuerim, 
Faſtidiosè tamen in cœtum recipior. 
Rem me profeſſum dicet aliquis gravem: 
Sed literatæ cum ſim propior Græciæ, 
Cur ſomno inerti deſeram Patriæ decus ?” 
{ never read this tranſcendent ſtrain of genius, without feeling 
even my own mind filled for a ſpace, with all the fulneſs of the 
Poet ; 
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Portentous forms in heav'n's aerial hall 
Appear, as at ſome great ſupernal call. 140 
Thence oft in thought his ſteps ideal (x) haſte 
To rocks and groves, the wilderneſs or waſte; 


To 


Neque enim Aonium nemus Advena luſtro, 
Nec mea nunc primis albeſcunt tempora vittis. 


(x) I ſpeak of the effect of local ſituation on the mind of the poet. 
But if any man of genius, fancy, and learning, in the vigour and 
noon-day of his life and faculties ſhould, from ſome circumſtances 
for ever to be regretted, be unfortunately deprived of the power of 
viſiting theſe great and awful ſcenes of nature, and the monuments 
of ancient art; an imagination bold and fervid may, in ſome degree, 
ſupply that want by recourſe to the molt finiſhed repreſentations of 
them by ſublime painters and artiſts. Stuart, Wood, and Piraneſi 
may raiſe ideas worthy of the Poet, and pour upon his fancy all the 


ancient dignity of Athens, of Palmyra, and of Rome. Alas ! theſe 


ſcenes are cloſed for ever. Non Ego ſum vates, ſed priſci conſcius 
vi! cannot but preſent my reader with the form of an Oath on 
ſuch a ſubject, from the laſt claſſical Poet under the expiring monarchy 
of France, the famous Deliſle, I am as ready on this ſubject, as 
himſelf, to ſwear at the high altar of the Muſes : 

„ Helas ! je nai point vi ce {cjour enchante, 

Ces beaux lieux ou Virgile a tant de fois chante ; 

Mais j'en jJuRE et Virgile, et ſes accords ſublimes, 

Firai : deP Apennin je franchirai les cimes, 

J'irai, plein de ſon nom, plein de ces vers facres, 

Les lire aux memes lieux qui les ont inſpires. 

Les Jardins L. 1. 


+ Stat. Achill. L. I. v. 10. 
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To plains, where Tadmor's ( y) regal ruins lie : 


In Deſolation's ſullen majeſty : 
Or where Carthuſian (z) tow'rs the pilgrim draw, 


And bow the ſoul with unreſiſted awe ; 146 
Whence Bruno, from the mountain's pine. clad 
brow, 


Survey'd the world's inglorious toil below ; 

Then, as down ragged clifts the torrent roar'd, 
Proſtrate great Nature's preſent Gop ador'd, 150 
And bade, in ſolitude's extremeſt bourn, 

Religion hallow the ſevere ſojourn. 


To mu the Painter gives his pencil's might; 
No gloom too dreadful, and no blaze too bright, 
What time to mortal ken he dares unveil 155 
Trax inexpreſſive Form (a) in ſemblance frail, 


To 


() He built Tadmor in the Wilderneſs.” Chron. B. 2. ch. 8. 
v. 4. It is remarkable that Mr. Wood obſerves, that the natives, 
at this day, call Palmyra by the original appellation of Tadmor. 


(z) The famous monaſtrey, called The Grande Chartreuſe.” 
The retirement of Saint Bruno. x 


(4) The Pictures of the Supreme Being by Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. There is one picture of The SurkEMe BrixG ſeparating 
the 


F 
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To the ſtrain'd view preſents the yawning tomb, 
Subſtantial horrors, and eternal doom. 


To Hin the Pow'rs of harmony (6) reſort, 
And as the Bard, with high commanding port, 160 
Scans all th? ethereal wilderneſs around, 
Pour on his ear the thrilling ftream of ſound; 
Strains, from that full-ſtrung-chords at diſtance 

ſwell, | | 

Notes, breathing ſoft from muſick's inmoſt cell; 
While to their numerous pauſe, or accent deep, 
His choral paſſions dread accordance keep. 166 


Thence muſing, lo he bends his weary eyes 


On life and all its ſad realities ; 

Mark how the proſpect darkens in the rear, 169 
Shade blends with ſhade, and fear ſucceeds to fear, 
Mid forms that riſe, and flutter through the gloom, 
Till Death unbar the cold ſepulchral room, 


Such 


the light from the darkneſs, in the Vault of the Capella Seſtina in 
Rome, by Michael Angelo which, I believe, has never been engtar- 
ed. Vr. Fuſeli, I think. ſaid ſo when [ enquired about it. I allude 
allo to the picture of the Laſt Judgment, by the ſame Maſter. 


) The powers of Muſick on the mind of the Poet. 


I 3092 J 

Such is the Poet: ſuch his claim divine! 
Imagination's charier'd libertine, (c) 
He ſcorns, in apathy, to float or dream 175 
On liſtleſs Satisfaction's torpid ſtream, 
But dares ALoNE in vent'rous bark to ride 
Down turbulent Delight's tempeſtuous tide. 
With thoughts encount'ring thoughts in conflicts 

| ſtrong, | 

The deep Pierian thunder of the ſong 180 
Rolls o'er his raptur'd ſenſe ; the realms on high 
For him diſcloſe their varied majeſty; 
He feels the call : then bold, beyond controul, 
Stamps on the immortal page the viſtons of his ſoul, 


OCTAVIUS. 


Nay, if you feed on this cœleſtial ſtrain, 185 
Lou may with Gods hold converſe, not with men. 
Sooner the people's right ſhall Horſley (d) teach, 


In judgment delicate, with prudence preach, 


And 
(c) “The air, a chartered libertine, is ſtill.” 
Shakſpeare. H. V. 
(d) J allude to Biſhop Horſley's intemperate and unadviſed 
ſpeeches in Parliament. An injudicious friend is worſe than an ene- 
my. I believe Mr. Pitt thinks ſo. Inconſiderate ſentences uttered 
publickly by members of either Houſe are very dangerous, and do 


much harm. 'The dogma is remembered, and the comment is for- 
gotten. 
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And o'er his boſom broad forget to ſpread 
Bath's dangling pride, and Ribband roſy- red; (e) 
Friend of the Church the pious Grafton (/) prove; 
Or Sutton (g) ceaſe to claim the publick love, ' 190 
And e' er forego, from dignity of place, 

His poliſh'd mind and reconciling grace ; 

Or Yorke, (5) regardleſs of his facred truſt, 

To unobtruſive merit be unjuſt ; 


Porteous 


gotten. Biſhop Horſley and Mr. Wyndham (both men of great 
natural and acquired ability) ſhould be more attentive in this parti- 
cular. | 


(e) Biſhop Horſley is Dean of the order of the Bath, and is a 
bold rival te the late learned knight, Sir William Draper, in mak- 
ing © that bluſhing ribband the perpetual ornament of his per- 


ſon.” See Junius, in his Third Letter, and Biſhop Horſley every 
where. 


) See the Duke's Hintt.— Rather broad. 


(g) The Right Rev. Charles Manners Sutton, Biſhop of Nor- 
wich. A Prelate whoſe amiable demeanour, uſeful learning, and 
conciliating habits of life, particularly recommend his epiſcopal cha- 
rafter, No man appears to me ſo peculiarly marked out for ru 
HIGHEST DIGNITY of the Church, ſede vacante, as Dr. SuTToOx. 


(July 17997.) 


(5) The Right Rev. James Yorke, D. D. Biſhop of Ely. The 
voluntary unſolicited offer of the Maſterſhip of Jeſus College in Cam- 
bridge, 
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Porteous, the royal (i) prelate, firm to truth, 195 


Forget the primal patron of his youth ; 
Moore to his ſynod call, of union full; 


Or Barrington be meek ; or Watſon dull, 
Sooner 


bridge, to the Rev. Dr. Paley, ſo well known in the literary and 
eccleſiaſtical world, deſerves to be publickly mentioned as an in- 


| ſtance, almoſt ſolitary, of generous, liberal diſcernment in the im- 


portant collation of accademical dignity, The Univerſity regrets the 
abſence of Dr. Paley, one of the ableſt inſtructors ſhe ever could 
boaſt ; and Biſhop Yorke muſt be recorded as one of © the friends 
of learning.” It is no mean honour to aſſociate the name of Paley 
With that of Yorke. * Et mee, ſi quid loquar audiendum, vocis ac- 
cedet bona pars.” (Nov. 1797.) 


(i) The Right Rev. Beilby Porteous, Biſhop of London. See 
the Dedication of his Sermons. I think him right in recording his 
elevation as the immediate voluntary gift of Royar, and not of mi- 
niſterial, favour, 

Sic gemmas wvagine in fronte ſolebat 
Ponere zelotypo Juvex1s PRELATUS Hiarbe ! 
The choice was approved unanimouſly by the country, and juſtified 
by his own merits and conduct. But I admire ſtill more Dr. Por- 
teous's affectionate, grateful, and elegant tribute to the memory of 
his venerable Patron, Axcugisnor SECKER z a name never to be 


uttered but with reverence, as the great exemplar of metropolitan 


ſtrictneſs, erudition, and dignity. The union of sven patrons mult 
for ever mark the character of Biſhop Porteous. (1798.) 


+. See his Life, juſt republiſhed, with a proper attention to the 
time. | 


8 
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Sooner Stentorian () Davies ceaſe to talk 
And for his Eton quit his Bond- ſtreet walk; 200 


Sumner 


(% The Rev. Jonathan Davies, D. D. Provoſt of Eton College; 
a learned, pleaſant, generous, open - hearted, good-tempered man, 
but in converſation rather too much of a Stentor, who is declared 


by Homer to have had a voice equal to fifty other men. The Epithets | 


of Homer are all ſignificant, and I therefore give the lines, 


x rerrepi tiafamoc fs xannuropene, 
Oc rec auInoaox' OZONAAAOI IENTHKONTA. 
Mr. Pxovos r has an invincible partiality for the charms of Ban 
whenever his duty does not oblige him to be at his Lodge. The 
reaſon is ſimple. The air at Eton now and then bites ſhrewdly, &c. 
&c, &c. 


Extract from a M S. found in Long Chamber at Eton; the hand 
writing conjectured to be by Dr. Har the Head Maſter, and 
one of the Aſſiſtants, It was found on Mrs. HzaTa's Ball Nights 
during Lent, given to the Lautorum Pueri for the advantage and cre- 
dit of the School. (Nov. 1797.) 


Vicinas alii Veneres, Charitumque choreas 
Carmine concelebrent ; nos Veri dogma ſeverum, 
Trifle ſonant pulſe noſtra tefludine chords. 
Eton Scuoor, like many other great and uſeful publick 
Schools, ſtands in need of many new and frong regulations, which 
the intereſts of this kingdom, in common with the demands of the 


time, call for with a voice not to be diſregarded by the maſters and 


governors. Perhaps the very exiſtence of the kingdom, in its pre- 
ſent conſtitution depends upon the undeviating compliance with the 
- Preſent form and mode of claſſical (and I hope of religious) inſtruc- 
tion, ſo long and ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed in our publick ſchools. If we 
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Sumner (/) drink deep of the Caſtalian ſpring ; 


Or 


deſert and abandon it, the principles and ſtrength of u Exc 
CHARACTER for ſenſe, diſcretion, ſolid learning, and ſound under. 
ſtanding will fall, to riſe no more. We ſhall be deſtroyed, over- 
run, or diſgraced with National Inſtitutes, French morality, French 
learning, and French jargon, political and metaphyſical. No luſ. 
tration can purify us any more, 


'Otey 5 r , kettcar Daprdog zung! 
OA OAON TO MEAAGPON ! iar, ixag dgritH akTpeg- 
Kai In my Ta hurt rp nah T4} OZ apaggt· f 


This is a ſubje& which ſhould be conſidered by every Father and 
Guardian of young Perſons in this country, with the moſt impreſſive 
ſeriouſneſs. Undoubtedly the expence attending an education at any 
great publick ſchool, (I ſpeak not only of Eton) is now ſelt in ſuch 
a manner, as I fear it will be difficult for Parents long to ſupply, or 
to continue. Whence does it ariſe ? Is there a remedy, in part? I 
think there is. 


To my certain knowledge, the expences of any publick ſchool, 
as ſuch, are increaſed but in a ſmall, and in a very reaſonable propor- 
tion to the exigencies of the times. Mode, faſhion, cuſtom, vani- 
ty, and inconſiderateneſs occaſion the chief cauſes of complaint. Fa- 
ſhionable private tuition is indeed now as expenſive, or rather more 
ſo in ſome caſes. I would firſt propoſe, that no Maſter or Inſtruc- 
tor in any of our publick ſchools, ſhould be ſuffered to keep a Board- 
ing-houſe, or have boys to board with him. The character of the 
De lodice parandd arrowirus Doctor,” ſhould be done away, 
and the cuſtom wholly aboliſhed. This might eaſily be effected, by 


2 general determination of the Nobility and gentlemen of this king · 


dom. Surely all Boys, of eyery deſcription and rank, might now 
board at the general Boarding houſes as eſtabliſhed, the expences of 


| which 
+ Callim. Hymn. ad Apoll. 


mw — 2 0 — 


= 
Or Langford leave off preaching to the King ; (m) 
Or 


which are liberal, unvarying, and regulated. From ſuch an equality 
of education nothing is to be apprehended. The next queſtion may 
be this; Is there a neceſſity for a Boy to have a Tutor in any publick 
ſchool? Why muſt he have one ? It is perhaps a ſource of unneceſ- 
ſary expence (and ſometimes of no very commendable traffick) and 
which is ſtill worſe, it promotes negligence and idleneſs in boys, and 
prevents their reliance on their own faculties and indiſpenſable ap- 
plication, Thirdly, I am confident that by the attention and ſuper- 
intendence on the part of the parents or guardians, the expence of 
bills might be confiderably leſſened. In regard to books in particular. 
For want of precaution, there is no limit in the elegance of the edi- 
tions, or of the binding. School-books are never coſtly, This is a 
ſingle inſtance ; but on ſuch and ſimilar inſtances I cannot condeſcend 
to expatiate. I would be uſeful ; and therefore not tedious. 


The greateſt, moſt ſerious, and moſt alarming cauſe is behind, 
over which the maſters can have no control. It is this: Private 
or pocket money given with a heedleſs, wanton, and inconſiderate 
profuſion unknown in former times. We are told in the liberal ſpi- 
rit of the day, that all boys muſt be gentlemen ; that they muſt act 
as other boys, and have no temptation to be mean. Suppoſe this grant- 
ed. How is this enormous expence to be ſupplied ? By the argu- 
ment, it is no part of the unavoidable expence of education. But a 
boy's purſe, it ſeems, ſhould be always full; that — That what? that 
he may be under no temptation to be mean, Can we be now ignorant 
what is the ſenſe affixed to meanneſs by a modern pampered boy? 
Well then: he has no temptation to be mean. But, from a full 
purſe, has he no temptation to be wicked ? no temptation to be 
idle and negligent? A horſe, perhaps I may be told, is ſometimes 
allowable. Why? that he may attend races, I ſuppoſe, or be in 
town, now and then, perhaps for a whole night. His purſe muſt 
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Or good Palæmon, (um) worn with claſſick toil, 


Complain 


be full. Why? that he may go to the tavern, drink his bottle like 
a man, and now and then ſlink to the gaming table, and become 
a man of honour in good time. Liquors are rebellious in the blood; 
and then, as the purſe is full, the forehead will not long be baſhful. 
The means of weakneſs and debility need not be wwooed ; they are 
every where obvious and obtruſive. Such is the education of boys 
with a full purſe. A poet once ſpoke of moderation, and govers- 
ment in expence, in other terms. 


O nondum cognita Diviim 
Munera ! virtutis cuſtos et amica pudori, 
Lukuriæ frœnum, vite tutela ! 


But ſuch expences, it may be ſaid, are for patrician boys. Are 

they then ſeparated from the reſt ? Is there no contagion of example? 
What are our public ſtreets by day, or our theatres by night ? The 
eye may ſee, but the ear might diſtruſt the report. But a full purſe, 
it ſeems, is very neceſſary for a boy, that he may not be mean. Surely 
this is contemptible ſophiſtry. 


In education, and in the government of a ſtate, every obſtacle 
ſhould be oppoſed to wickedneſs, and to the means of wickedneſs. 
Theſe ſhould be a double reſtraint. All paſſions ſubmit ultimately 
(with the great majority of mankind) to the inability of gratifying 
them, and the diſpoſition is beſt prepared by the diſcipline of neceſ- 
fity. In boys and youths of ingenuous tempers, ſometimes filial pi- 
ety, a regard for their neareſt relatives, the advantage of a good 
character, and the pleaſure of a good conſcience, operate with the 
better and more honourable part, But human infirmity is not to be 
muſted : it never yet was truſted with ſecurity. Laws, regulations, 


and 


L 309 J 
Complain of plants ungrateful to the ſoil ; 


Or 


and ſtrong inſtitutions have the greateſt power to enforce good man- 
ners, when the Parents, Guardians, Inſtructors, and Maſters co- 
operate fully in their ſeveral functions. It muſt be remembered, I 
am ſpeaking of the education of boys, and not of confirmed habits of 
expence, of wickedneſs, or of depravity in men. The wiſdom and 
experience of thoſe to whom I am addreſſing myſelf, in publick 
ſchools, will eaſily ſupply what I have omitted; for I have omitted 
much. Every gentleman in the country may co-operate in this im- 


portant and patriotick attention, at ſuch a period as the preſent. 


It is alſo not to be diſſembled, (it is my office to ſpeak openly 
and boldly) that Boys now actually divide themſelves into political 
parties, There is indeed a general licentiouſneſs of ſpirit among 
modern boys, which the publick good requires to be efeZually and 
powerfully repreſſed. It is not by falſe and ſpecious /iberality that 
this evil is to be ſubdued. If maſters and governors are firm and 
inflexible in their regulations, what can the children do? I laugh at 
the idle apprehenſion of rebellion in a ſchool. If I were the Head 
Maſter of Eton, I would begin by THE aBOLITION OF THE Mon- 
TEM immediately. It is very improper, and very fooliſh, There is 
a meanneſs, and ſometimes an audacity, in this authorized mode of 
collecting money on the highway, which I wonder young Gentlemen of 
birth and family are not aſhamed of, and can even wiſh to continue. 
Ir is SOMETHING BETWEEN ALMS AND PLUNDER. Harrow 
ſchools has no longer its ancient and dangerous cuſtom of © ſhooting 
for the ſilver arrow.” I mention the abolition of Tux moxTEM 
(though it now occurs but once in three years,) only as an introduc- 
tion to many other ſalutary and neceſſary reſtriftions in ALL publick 
ſchools. I have ſeen the nature of a rebellion (as it is called) in a 


college, 
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Or Warren (o) in his well-curv'd palm confound 


205 
| An 
college and a ſchool, and nothing can be more fooliſh and impotent. 
If the Parents, Friends, and Guardians co-operate with Maſters of 
Schools and Colleges, what can children and young men ultimately 
effet, when it is conſidered, by what laws and hopes their future 
intereſt, and advancement in life are bound-in, cabined, and con- 
fined ? The majority of ſuch petty Revolutioniſts and embryo De- 
mocrats are always reſtrained in a ſhort time, and their ſucceſſors ne. 
ver feel the abſence of what they never expected. Let every maſter 
of a College, and of a publick ſchool boldly, and vigorouſly, and in- 
ſtantly adopt the words and ſpirit of Cicero to his friend Atticus, 
« [n qua Ego naus, ut mihi videbar, LOCUM RESECANDE L1B1- 
DINIS ET COERCENDA JUVENTUTIS, vehemens fui, et omnes pro- 
fudi vires animi atque ingenii mei, non odio adductus alicujus, /ed ſe 
reipublice corrigende et ſanande civitatit. AFFLICTA EST Regspur- 
LIca !”—Cic, Ep. ad Attic, L. 1. E. 18. I hope this note will 
be regarded evith the attention it calls for from the publick, —At all 
events, now and ever ; © Salve, magna Parens doctrinæ, ETox1ia 
TELLUs, Magna Virüm!“ (Nov. 1797.) 


(7) The Rev. Humphrey Sumner, D. D. lately elected (Nor. 
1797) Provoſt of King's College in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
So it is: Muſſat tacito DocrxixA timore. I can have no perſonal 


objection to a very worthy and a very good natured man, but pub- 
lick conſiderations make me reflect deeply on ſuch a ſubject. We 


lament the loſs of a Provoſt venerable in advanced age, dignified in 
his deportment, and of claſſical erudition deep, uſeful, and exten- 
five, In the extremeſt boundary of human life without the throbs 
of agony, or the cold gradations of diſſolution and decay, ſupported 
and ſuſtained by female filial piety, (that bleſſed bounden duty!) he 


came 


E 
An ancient guinea with a modern (ↄ) pound; 
Sooner 


came as a ſhock of corn to the ground in his ſeaſon, Such was 
W1ittiam Cooks, D. D. Provoſt of King's College. 


But when I think on all the eligible doctors and learned men, 
worthy of ſucceeding to the office, who belong to our paramount 
and royal College, I muſt own the choice ſurpriſes me at ſuch a time 
as this. I comfort myſelf that I have no vote. At the very mo- 
ment when defence is more than ever called for, it ſeems as we had 
recourſe to the ſyſtem of inefficiency for public ſupport. I know not 
into what form our Univerſity may at laſt be changed. It may be 
turned, for aught I can tell, into an Academia degli Arcadi e degli 
Buſſi caricati. It may be ſupported by the violation of every princi- 
ple of Academick dignity, and by an unworthy familiarity of learned 
gowns-men with mechanicks and ſhop- folks. It may become an 
appendage to the Corporation of the Town of Cambridge. Are ve 
not elbowed on the floor of our on Senate Houſe by an impudent, 
unqualified intruſion of Borough-mongering Mercers, and ruſtling 
Men-milliners ? Oxford might teach us better leſſons. She knows 
her dignity, and preſerves it. 1 have nothing left but to deplore 
the change among ourſelves. Would to heaven, I could avert it. 
« Uni quippe vacat, ſtudiiſque carenti, NewTox1 lugere genus!“ 


Let the Univerſity of Cambridge however be converted into any 
thing, but a ſeminary for French principles and tutorial democracy. 
Let us conſider a little to whom we give our confidence. Should 
the revenues of any College be entruſted to the adminiſtration of the 
partiſans of democracy? Sheuld the inſigne of a Chancellor's autho- 
rity be borne by a ſatellite of a French Directory? I think not. 
The robe of Cæſar was folded gracefully, when he fell in the Senate. 


Let us at leaſt remember that. 
I confeſs 
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Sooner one Prelate hate th* unequal glaſs, 


And 

I confeſs it boldly : my principles are ſtrong unto ſalvation: and 

if I had authority, I would thoroughly purge the floor. It may be 
done now ; but how long the power may be continued to us, I fear 
to conjecture. The Monaſteries were diſſolved, when they became 


uſeleſs. His Grace of Grafton, our Chancellor, has indeed given 


Hints, but they are for Diſſenters and Socinians ; the orthodoxy «f 
the High Steward, Mr. Pitt, might yet ſupport the eſtabliſhment, 
Some Colleges have watched oyer the principles of the men propoſed 


for the tutors ; but all have not ſo watched. Muſt I ſay, as the 
Poet did of Achilles ? | | | 


| Stupet Are primo; 
Quæ loca ? qui fluctus? ubi Pelion ? omnia verſa, 
Aut ignota videt; DUBITATQUE AGNOSCERE MATREM !f 


I would not ſuffer the Muſe of Satire to deſcend among Schools 
and Colleges, but upon the moſt mature and the moſt weighty deli. 
beration, Perhaps this is the laſt publick remonſtrance which will 
ever be made. I would not ſcatter my words lightly in every ear, 
but 1 would graft them where they might grow and bear. At this 
hour the State is ſhaking through all her departments. Nothing is 
indifferent, which can ſupply aliment for health, or remedies for a 
mortal diſtemperature. The grand and chief ſupporters of our Coun- 
try in the Parliament, the Law, and the Church muſt proceed from 
the Univerſities. Upon them, primarily and ultimately, as to our 
governors and legiſlators, Domus inclinata recumbit. Nothing 
thould be ſuffered to diminiſh or to ſully the character of our Athens, 
and pollute the fountains of Ilyſſus. In theſe retirements, every ſci- 
ence, and every art, and every accompliſhment which is good and 
eſſential to man in civilized ſociety, may be purſued with effect; and 


a ſolemn 
+ Stat, Achill. Lib. 1. 
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And round (g) his table let the Claret pals ; 
O'er 


a ſolemn account rendered to the kingdom, In them the Youth of 
this Kingdom may belt learn the foundation of all knowledge ; the 
principles of evidence in ſacred and human affairs; the nature of le- 
gitimate argument; the eternal power of truth oppoſed to the ſub- 
tleties of ſophiſtry ; the proofs of revelation, and the beſt introduc- 
tion to it, the higher philoſophy of Greece and Rome; the ſources 
of hiſtory ; the finiſhed models of claſſical literature, and thoſe 
alone; the principles and laws of ancient compoſition ; the abhor- 
rence of conceit and forced thought : and the life-ſprings of taſte and 
of good conduct. Whatever can bring forth, ſtrengthen, amplify, 
cultivate, enlighten, purify, and dire& the powers of the -human 
mind, within thoſe limits which are preſcribed by its great Creator, 
and not beyond them; all theſe, and if there be any other praiſe, or 
any other 2 which preſerves and continues to man the bleſſings 
of law ful government, and of ſubjection to God, the Author of all 
Order, it ſnould be there proſecuted, recommended, taught, and 
enforced. 


I call upon the ſervants of the Crown, upon the ſolemn Council of 
the Nation, upon every one who bears legal rule and legiſlative au- 
thority in the kingdom to hear me, and to anſwer me. Has the 
State nothing to do with the Governors and Tutors of ſuch hallowed 
and important retreats of arts, and eloquence, and wiſdom, and 
religion? By their very nature they are conſecrated to a high and 
holy miniſtry, to a ſtrict fealty, and bounden ſervice to their coun- 
try. Their dignity and neceſſity can be laid proſtrate by themſelves 
alone. If they are true to their own cauſe, if they will rouſe them- 
ſelves into a vindication of the great, original, maſter principles on 
which they were founded, they may continue to be the lights of 

the 
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O'er his true church the ſubtle St. Pol (7) fleep; 


Or 
the kingdom. They will again be what they always ſhould be, 2 


* Fev0; ExAEKTEY, à Aaog tig TEpTONTY, A Begin) Tears. The beſt and 
the ſtrongeſt literary bulwark and fortreſs againſt deception, error, 
ſophiſtry, anarchy, and the wildneſs of political and religious confu- 
ſion. I am not ſpeaking out of ſeaſon, or without neceſſity ; I am 
ſpeaking in ſoberneſs and in truth, While the words are paſſing 
from me, Jam THEBA JUXTA, ET TENEBROSA VORAGO.F 


J will extend an obſervation or two on the method of Academical 
ſtudy. I own I never had a very great fear or apprehenſion, that 
the ſevere and moſt indiſpenſable ſtudies of Mathematicks and Natural 
Philoſophy ſhould be generally carried too far. Into the inmoſt re. 
ceſſes of any ſtudy few are permitted to enter. In Academical edu- 
cation, the great aim and end ſhould be, to recommend the ſtudy of 
original works principally, I think almoſt excluſively. If theſe are 
not attended to at the Univerſity, they are ſeldom, if ever read, (1 
am ſure with little effect) at any other period of life. I am rigid in 
this opinion. I have ſeen its good effects in men of eminence who 
adhered to it.“ Say, wouldſt thou hear it from our mouths, or 

from our Maſters ?”” were the words of the weird Sifters ; * Call 
them, let me ſee them; was the reply of Macbeth. In this ſpirit 
would I conſider the books propoſed for the ſubjects of publick lec- 
tures. By way of inſtance, Locke, Grotius, Puffendorff, Cum- 
berland, and Woollaſton, ſhould be preferred to the writers who 
have ariſen ſince their day. I would object to Dr. Paley's moral 
and political Philoſophy, as a Le&ure book, ſolely upon this princi- 
ple : for it is a book of great merit, and of general utility. New 


morality, 


+ Stat. Theb. L. 6. 


Wa 
Or bounds with Hereticks John Milner (5) keep ; 


Or 


morality, new metaphyſicks, and new politicks, are introduced un- 
awares, from the contagion of the time. 


I would call the riſing Youth of this Country, to the intenſe, and 
fervent, and unremitting ſtudy of the ancient claſſical writers, (whom 
I need not name) as their primary choice, I call upon them to have 
the courage to be ignorant of many ſubjects, and of many authors, 
at their ineſtimable age. I exhort them affectionately, as a matter 
of the moſt ſerious importance, never to pretend to ſtudy, in their 
firſt academical years, what they deſign as the ultimate end of their 
labours, I mean, their profeſſion. Their whole buſineſs is to lay 
the foundation of knowledge original, ſound, and ſtrong. In par- 
ticular, the ſtudy of the Law, as ſuch, ſhould never be entered upon, 
even in limine, before the firſt degree in arts is obtained. The firſt 
rolume indeed of Blackſtone's Commentaries may be read, in the 
ſame manner as Robertſon's Introduction to his Hiſtory of Charles 
the Fifth. They are both chef-d'cuvres in their kind, and form a 
part of general knowledge. The ſpeciſick ſtudy of the Law in the 
Univerſity, at that early age, confines and cripples the faculties. 
Such a Student may arrive at mere knowledge, as a ſpecial pleader; 
but he will never be illuſtrious, or ornamental to his profeſhon. I 
wiſh to obſerve with particular emphaſis, that, when a man has once 
entered upon any profeſſion whatſoever, his education has in fa& 
ceaſed. They who, by a patient continuance, and undiverted at- 
tention to academical ſtudies alone, have ſought for the original ma- 
terials of ſcience and of ſolid fame, have ſeldom failed in their great 
purſuits, 
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Or Wilberforce range lawleſs through the town ; 
Or Mingay be the glory of his gown; 211 


Or 


I am zealous for the honour and the utility of zorn ova Un. 
VERSITIES. I am earneſt in my words and thoughts. I ſee and 
hear them too frequently, and moſt unworthily, traduced in writ. 
ing, and in converſation. I ſee the inſtitution ridiculed and ſneered 
at by the thoughtleſs, by the ignorant, and by the defigning, But 
it is a common cauſe. They ſhould always be termed, in literary 
dignity and with a prophetick ſpirit, the Eneadas magnos et no- 
« bile Pallanteum !”” I am for no balance of merit between them. 
I wiſh to ſee no ſparkles from their collifion ; but I would have them 
grow brighter and more illuſtrious from mutual reflection. 


But if they are doomed to fall, and the mortal hour of democra- 
cy, confuſion, and tyranny is approaching, TH1s BOOK, till it is 
prohibited by a DireQory, will ſhew that they had a friend, bold 
enough to contend to the laft for their original and inherent dignity, 
A friend who believed, or rather who knew, them to be capable, in 
their high functions, to maintain and adorn the principles of happi- 
neſs, and ſafety, and learning, and comfort, and hope, and good 
conſcience ; againſt foppery, and falſe ſcience, and the degradation 
of the intelle&, and frippery, and pompous nonſenſe, and the inſo- 
lence of ſcioliſts, and the negle& of good writing, and of good man- 
ners. A friend who, with no falſe enthuſiaſm, would ſecure the 
permanency of THESE ILLUSTRIOUS INSTITUTIONS, With every 
monument of ancient arts, and eloquence, and ſcience, conſecrated 
by the miniſtry of religion to the ſtability of the State. (Nov. 


797.) 


(n) The Rev. W. Langford, D. D. Canon of Windſor, and 
Lover Maſter of Eton School. An inſtructor of much induſtry and 
| ability, 


K 397 J 
Or Erſkine ceaſe from impotent grimace, 


And 


ability, and not without livelineſs. It is particular, that his Majeſ- 
ty never leaves Windſor for Cheltenham, Weymouth, or any other 
place, but all the publick papers inſtantly inform us of Dr. Lang- 
ford's loyal attention. The King arrived at Weymouth on ſuch 
or ſuch a day; the next week Dr. Langford ſet off from Eton, and 
preached before his Majeſty the following Sunday.” It is hardly 
fair to his reverend rural Brethren. His Majeſty ſhould not be ac- 
cuſtomed only to one kind of excellence. The Doctor, on theſe 
occaſions, ſuddenly diſappears, and like the River Alpheus, having 
glided ſoftly under the Sicanian waves, (uncontaminated by the falt- 
neſs of the ocean) riſes again ſound and freſh in the pulpit at Wey- 
mouth. This is very kind. The Doctor ſeems unwilling to truſt 
the royal theology to the country curates even for a few weeks, dur- 
ing his Majeſty's abſence from the heavenly conſiſtory at Windſor, 
now his only Chaplains, who, it is hoved, attend deeply to their 
theological ſludies. This is very conſiderate in Dr. Langford, and 
a high mark of his loyal attachment. 


„Mon cher Delpini, ſure you will agree, 
« That for (a Biſhop) none ſo fit as He, 
« Who gives the King ſuch very good avis.” 


See the Probationary Odes, by Friar Lawrence and his (ci-de- 
vant) conyentual brethren, (Nov. 1797.) 


(mm) I allude to a learned, modeſt, ingenious, and laborious 
gentleman, who has educated many of the frft ſons of the firſt no- 
bility and gentry of this country, between twenty and thirty years, 
with unremitting perſonal diligence and ability. He is but juſt pro- 

moted, 


_ — tz 2 ——_ 


1 * 1 
And his appeals to (t) Gop, his prime diſgrace ; 


Or 


moted,+ to the ſatisfaction of all who know him, and to the ſhame 
of thoſe who had ſo long neglected him. 


Quis gremio Enceladi doctique Par zmonts affert, 
QUANTUM GRAMMATICUS MERUIT LABOR ? 


As my notes have attracted the attention of men of high rank and 
conſequence, (and perhaps have reached the ear of kings), T cannot 
help ſuggeſting the impropriety and injuſtice of delaying the reward 
of thoſe, who deſerve ſo highly of their country, as the Maſters of 
our great publick ſchools, and of ſome private Inſtructors. There 
are many eccleſiaſtical preferments perfectly compatible with their 
important office, and which ſhould be conferred, *©* before the ſpi- 
rit of diſtributing prebends and biſhopricks ſhall have departed from 
the Miniſters” (of any time,) to uſe the phraſe of Junius.—As I 
would conſole ſome of my learned friends whoſe preferment, though 
it tarry, will not be (as I hope) long in abeyance, I wiſh they would, 
in the mean time, contemplate the energy of the following claſſical 
ſentence, preferable even to the Latinity of Tully himſelf ;—< Statur 
&« dicitur a fando, quia quando quis habet unam bonam Prebendan 
«© tum dicimus, [s bene flat.” Epiſt. Obſcurorum virorum. En- 
quire at Weſtminſter, Durham, Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Wind- 
ſor. (March 1798.) 


(o) Richard Warren, M. D. a learned and able Phyſician of the 
time. The well curved palm” is the attitude of a modern phyſi- 
cian, when he is about to leave his patient, and which he as natu- 


rally 


+ Feb. 1798. Need I name Da. GooptnouGH ? 


— 
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Or Grafton's virtues, to their lateſt day, 
Expire 


rally cloſes upon his fee, as a lobſter does his claw. As I have a 
high reſpe& for the Medical art, I will gratify Dr. Warren, and 
many other ingenious gentlemen of the profeſhon, with an extract 
from one of the Elogia written by Sammarthanus ; it relates to a 
phyſician, whom he names Mareſcottus. Recorderis Mareſcot- 
« tum noſtrum tria ſe ſacrz arti noſtræ (Medicæ ſcilicet) debere 
« profeſſum, quibus earuifſet, fi propoſitum a parentibus ſacerdotium 
« ſyſcepiſſet ; ſcilicet, ſanitatem athleticam ætatis anno 82mo, cen- 
% tum aureorum millia, atque intimam innumerorum illuſtrium ami- 
« citiam,” Sammarth. Elog. p. 83 and 84. N. B. Though 
the Doctor rejected the © propoſitum ſacerdotium,” for himſelf, 
yet his Brother, my Lord of Bangor, was made into a Biſhop by fra- 
ternal ſkill in the reign of Lord North. 


Since this note was firſt printed, (July 1797,) the public have 
lamented the loſs of this acute and very learned phyſician, Dam 
loguimur , &c. &c. | 


(p) This alluſion was evidently made ſince the 26th of Feb. 
1797, ſoon after which the Bank ifſued the One Pound notes, to the 
great diſquiet of the faculty. 


() © Siccat ineguales calices Conviva Sacerdos.” It is well 
known by the Clergy of a powerful northern dioceſe, that on publick 
days, when the Claret or Burgundy arrives at a certain diſtance from 
the top of the table, where my Lord is ſeated, the attracting power 
ſuddenly draws the bottle acreſ the table. Ipſe capillato diffuſum 
conſule potat.” This is not an anecdote of other times, It is true at 

this 
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Expire in Junius, and revive in Gray; (tt) 


Sooner 


this hour. (July 1797.) When avarice, pride, and meanneſs ad 
upon the mind at once, I leave it to the metaphyſicians to determine 
the curve in which it moves.—l ſay no more. 


(r) The Biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, to whom the chief care of 
the publick largeſs of this kingdom to the French Emigrants, ſacred 
and profane, is committed. I refer the reader to all my notes on 
the Roman Catholick cauſe, in the Third Dialogue of the P. of L. 


It is indeed true, that THe Por E Do 1s Now FALLEN ; but the 
Spirit of it, 1 ſtill maintain, is neither extinct nor aſleep. By way 
of Contraſt, I cannot refrain from preſenting to the reader the pic- 
ture of Pope Paul THe FoukTH, as drawn by the maſter hand of 
Paolo Sarpi. I will not injure the ſublimity and force of the lan- 
guage by a tranſlation. He well knew the court and the policy of 
Papal Rome, and they knew him. E ben coſa certa, que Pa- 
oro, come quello che era d' animo grande, e de” vaſti penſieri, te- 
neva per ſicuro di poter remediare a tutti i diſordini per la ſola ſua 
autorita pontificale, ne riputava di aver biſogna in cio di Principe alcu- 
no; ſolito di non parlar mai con gli Ambaſciadori, ſe non intonandogl: 
nelle orecchie che EGLL ERA SOPRA TUTT1 GLI PRINC1P1; che non 
voleva che alcuno d*eſh domeſticaſſe ſeco, che poteva mutar regni, 
che era. Success0R di Cui ha depoſto Re et Imperadori:” Iſt. 
del Concil. Trident. Lib. 5. This picture of a Pope, in the pleni- 
tude of pontifick power, ſhould be preſented to all Chriſtian Coun- 
tries, an perpetuam rei memoriam,” that they may contemplate 

what 


L 3 
Sooner the black weird Brother of the Heath (x) 215 


With 


what this ſpiritual tyranny and uſurpation once were, and what the 
principles of the Romifſh Church ſacred and political (which never 
change in eſſence, ſubſtance, or ſpirit under any calamity) will at 
all times naturally introduce, whenever they obtain their full ope- 
ration, Ubi Papa ibi Roma” in ſæcula ſzculorum ! Let England 


look to this. (1797 ) 


(s) To the revival of the Roman Catholick Cauſe in Great Bri- 
tain, “ Peſtis ero vivens.” I have given indeed more time and 
ſtudy to this Roman Catholic ſubje& than any man perhaps, at this 
time, will think it deſerves. 1 have peruſed many a dull and unin- 
tereſting tract, even of their own ſquabbles among one another, 
much to the loſs of my own quiet. In general I paſs them over, 
and conſign them to their own dullneſs. But there is one pamphlet, 
not for any, even the leaſt, excellence of the compoſition, but for 
the virulence of its ſpirit, which I call into publick notice, if the 
publick will, or can feel upon the ſubject. It is intitled © A Re- 
ply to the Report publiſhed by the Ciſalpine Club on the authenticity 
of the Proteſtation at the Britiſh Muſeum, &c. &c, by the, Rey, John 
Milner,” printed for Coghlan, Duke-ſtreet, Groſvenor-ſquare, 1795. 
It is written, as the title page informs me, by one Jou MiLxes, 
a Provincial Prieſt reſident (as I am told) at Weſtminſter, not an 
emigrant, nor in the King's Houſe (while the Prieſts lived there en 


maſſe,) but the prieſt of a private chapel 1n that city, 


He ſeems by his writings, (I know no more of him) to be of the 
molt intolerant principles, and deliberate in the application of them. 
He exhibits at once the extremes of fierceneſs and of impotence. 


z Bu: 


=. 


With ſpells appall an innocent Macbeth ; 


Or, 


But he repreſents the opinions of a very large portion of their body, 
by whom he is accredited. He is very cautious in his pamphlet, a8 
he thinks, but his caution ſpeaks plainer language than the franknef 
of the moſt open declaration. It is apprehended (he ſays) that 
the publication of the facts in queſtion might prove detrimental tg 
&* the Catholick Intereft (obſerve the words) on any ruTure afplica- 
& tion to the Legiſlature,” P. 36. We ſee this wary prieſt has not 
thought proper to conceal that they have FURTHER intentions. He 
tries the ground before him, but his ſteps are uneaſy. The indul. 
gence, it ſeems, is not to reſt here, The lenity of our government 
naturally leads to other demands. With this clue in my hand, I 
have little difficulty to paſs through the intricacy of this Romiſſ la- 
byrinth. In another part of Mr. Milner's © ReeLy,” his indigna- 
tion riſes againſt ſome expreſſions in the declaration of the Catho- 
licks, We fee the embers under which the fire is not yet extin- 
guiſhed. He is afraid, that we Proteſlants ſhould think that the 
ſpirit of his church has ſuffered an abatement. © Thus to my judz- 
„ ment (he cries out) am I and the whole Catholick body, without 
« conſenting to it, pledged in the face of the Legiſlature to condemn 
* the wars of Charlemagne, and ThE CRUs ADE againſ{ THE . 
« Famous ALBIGEnsts.” P. 28. I hope we are all children 
of mercy, trained and educated in the benevolence and charity which 
Chriſt has taught and enforced, and if we have read the hiſtory of 
that infernal and murderous perſecution of the devoted Albigenſes, 
(whoſe chief crime was their determined oppoſition and reſiſtance to 
the papal tyranny t) what opinion, or what comment ſhall we form 
on this mercileſs prieſt, who after the lapſe of centuries, feels the 


fame paſſion and the /ame thirſt of blood againſt theſe innocent 
| victims 


„% 


Or, by the wayward juſtice of the land, 
Great 


victims of popiſh and arbitrary violence. Crimine ab uno Discs 
OMNES ! 


In our dread and natural horror of Atheiſm and of Anarchy, why 
are wwe to revive ſuperſtition and tyranny ? I have nothing to do with 
the emancipation of the Catholicks in Ireland, but to my apprehen- 
fon it is a meaſure full of danger. It is at one ſtroke to alter the 
fundamental law and conſtitution of the country. I writein Great 
Britain, and direct my thoughts for this kingdom, wiſhing for peace, 
tranquillity, and union between the two Iſlands. (July 1797.) 


(%) Nothing can be more offenſive, more injudicious, and in 
ſome inſtances more profane, than when a Barriſter appeals to God 
for the truth of every aſſertion made in a court of law, and in many 


caſes 


* 


— _—_—_—— 


t The Albigenſes were a ſect of the Waldenſes, who had their 
riſe in the twelfth century. I know what the malice of their ene- 
mies have ſuggeſted againſt them. This is not a place to diſcuſs 
hiſtory, but I refer the ſtateſman to Thuanus L. 1. S. 16, Vol. 1. 
p. 221. Ed. Buckley, N. B. For their confeſſion of faith, 
which was preſented to King Francis the Firſt, by the wretched 
remnant of theſe Albigenſes, I refer the theological and political 
reader to Sandius's Hiſt. Eccles*. It is an honour to their religion. 
Sandius's words begin. A. 1544. Merindoliani et Caprarienſes, 
exiſtenteſque Reliquiæ Albigenſium ſequentem fidei ſuæ confeſſio- 
* nem obtulerunt Franciſco I. Regi Galliz, quam a majoribus 


** quaſi per manus acceperent, abhinc anno poſt Chriſti Incarn: 
* 1200,” &c. Sand. Hiſt, E. p. 425. 


[* This Confeſſion of Faith is inſerted in a moſt uſeful work by an Iriſh Se- 
nator, ſigned Verinicus, relative to the enormities and crueltics practiſed 
in the late rebellion in that kingdom, Printed for J. Milliken, No. 32, 
Grafton-ſtreet,—It is a well written and a well timed Pamphlet, and metits 
the ſerious conſideration of every one, who wiſbes well to the Conſtitution ] 
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Great Mansfield fall by an Attorney's hand; (z) 


Or 


caſes when the facts have been doubtful, and ſometimes have been 
afterwards proved to be falſe. I call this a prime diſgrace; and! 
hope no Barriſter of ability will follow this flippant and raſh habit of 
Mr. Erſkine, in the Court of King's Bench, which ve have all ſo re. 
peatedly witneſſed. Mr. Erſkine's own better ſenſe and ſerious 
thought (for I believe he has ſome ſerious thoughts) will reſtrain 
him in future. But public men muſt be told of their faults pub. 
lickly. 


(it) The fate of the preſent Duke of Grafton is ſingular. He 
has been celebrated by the firſt proſe writer, and the firſt poet of the 


age. (1797.) 
+ Eqiyyo; nehaimng yneuv EKAIjAUfhtVT;, 
Lycophron. Caſſand. v. ). 


To a ſcholar I would ſpeak as a ſcholar. No more. At ſome fu- 
ture day, he will find himſelf to be under a miſtake, and may per- 
haps acknowledge it. The very ingenious author of the Bath Guide 
once made a ſimilar miſtake ; and, as he is a man of virtue, as well 
as of talents, genius, and learning, he repented of it. See, if it be 
extant, a Poem called, * The Prieft Difſe#ed.” (March 1798.) 


(. See a long law-life in 4to. of the great Earl Mansfield, Lord 

Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench; by Mr. Holliday, in a very pe. 
culiar ſtyle indeed. For the greater part, it is a bundle of reports, 
and law pleadings ſtrung together. It is aſtoniſhing to me, that 
Conveyancers and Attorneys, who really appear not to know how 
to conſtruct a fingle ſentence, without provoking a ſmile at ſome er- 
ror in grammar, language, or metaphor, will think themſelyes qua- 
lified to deliver down to poſterity the lives of great men. Luckily, 
Mr. Holliday's zeal does not offend us in rhyme. The friendſhip 


and the verſe of Pope, as well as the ſplendour of his own abilities 
and 


1 


Or one mean cauſe the virtuous (a) Scott maintain, 


Turn law to trade, and deem religion vain; 220 


Or (5) Roſe with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt grace, 
Riſe to explain his ſinecure and place. 

Sooner Lord William, and old Q. divide 

From their Elyſian Father”s (bb) holy fide ; 

Or the Bank bow to Pitt's imperial creed ; 225 
Or Dramatiſts to publick truſt ſucceed ; 

Sooner to France Thames roll his current ſtrong, 
Than men love verſe, high fancy, or the ſong. 


' Taught by the muſe, and by her wiſdom wiſe, 
Think not, a Poet's name I lightly prize : 230 


But 


and the dignity of their high exertions, have ſecured an eternity of 


reputation to Lozp CNET JusTice MansFieLD, which can never 


fall even by Mr. Holliday's attempt. (Nov. 1797.) 


(a) Sir John Scott, Attorney General. 


(3) George Roſe, Eſq. Secretary to the Treaſury, &c. &c. &c. 
Kc, &c. &c. &c. &c. 


(% His Grace the Duke of Queenſberry, Lord William Gor- 
don, et fa Saintete Medicinale, Le Pere Eliſee. Tria lumina Gen- 
tis. © I like to preſerve all the little traits of character of the time.“ 
See Mr. Sheridan, or Mr. Puff in the Critick. 
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But in the wane of Empires (mark the hour) 

Vice and the Sword conſolidate all pow'r; 

Laws paſs their (c) bounds; few ſtateſmen fans 
eres; 

All in their country's name, themſelves protect; 

The publick hopes with publick credit ſink— 23; 

At ſuch an hour, when men to madneſs think, 

What is a Poet, what is fiction's ſtrain ? 

Juxivs (d) might probe a Nation's wounds in vain, 


As 


(d) The violence, ſedition, and daring wickedneſs of times lil: 
theſe produce the neceſſity of extending laws and regulations, and 
acts which are declared temporary, and called for by that neceſſity 
alone. When the danger is paſt, the Conſtitution is again left to 
protect itſelf by its ancient laws, if that danger can now, or ever, 
paſs from us. This is what Octavius ſeems to mean, by“ laws 
paſſing their bounds,” &c. in this and the following lines; and in this 
ſenſe I hope he will be underſtood. (July 17997.) 


(4d) O magna ſacer et ſuperbus umbra ! 
| Stat. Syly. L. 9. Cam. 7. 


Junius told the nation, that “a time might arrive, at which ere 
& inferior conſideration muſl yield TO THE SECURITY OF THE do- 
„ VER EICN, and to THE GENERAL SAFETY of the State,” Intro- 

duct. 
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nd 


35 


do- 


uc. 


on I” 


As from a diamond globe, with rays condenſe, 

'Tis SATIRE gives the ſtrongeſt light to ſenſe, 240 
Jo thought compreſſion, vigour to the ſoul, 

To language bounds, to fancy due controul, 

To truth the ſplendour of her awful face, 

To learning dignity, to virtue grace, 

Jo conſcience ſtings, beneath the cap or crown, 

To vice that terror ſhe will feel, and own. 246 


But if in love with fiction ſtill, at Court 
Preſent in verſe ſome new Finance Report, 
How taxes, funds, and debts ſhall diſappear, 
Or in the fiftieth, or five-hundredth year. 250 
Or tread the maze of pictureſque delight, 
From Holwood paint with Pitt the proſpect bright; 
Without one © line of boundary“ to ſpeech, 
The ſummit of conceit with Gilpin (e) reach. 


In 


duct. to Lett. 35. This is not the doctrine of Horne Tooke, and 
the deſperate French Factions, and ſeditious ſocieties now in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Juxivs had not /o learned the Conſtitution of 
England; nor has the Author of the P. of L. fo learned it. (July 


1797). 


(e) I am under the neceſſity of making a ſtrong remonſtrance 
againſt the language of Mr, G11 v1x's writings on Landſcape and the 
Pictureſque. 
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In Deſolation's dread partitions felt, 255 
With dip, and bole, grand maſſes, burft, and belt, 
With ſhudders tremulous explore your way, 
Through plaſhy inundations (VJ) led aftray ; 


Till 


Pidureſque. It is ſuch a ſartago or jargon of ſpeech as is wholly 
unneceſſary, though we are taught to believe them appropriate terms. 
They abſolutely appear in troops. Dips— Boles —Grand Maſſet— 
Belts tremulous Shudders— Burfts—Plgſhy Inundations— Partitions 
of Deſolation—Continents of Precipice and a hundred more, till the 
Engliſh language ſets all Engliſh meaning at dehance. Theſe terms 
are not the parc# detorta of Horace, but mere jargon and foolih 
affectiaton. Dilettanti and Connoiſſeurs almoſt bluſh to uſe them. A 
term or word may not be quite obvious or eaſy, and yet it may not 
be affected. But the rage of Conceiio admits no * line of bounda- 
Ty,” as theſe gentlemen love to talk. To uſe the words of Shak- 
ſpeare in one of his own plays, (as it now ſeems, for Dr. Farmer 
and George Steevens, Eſq. take from him and give to him juſt ar 
they pleaſe). ** They abſolutely make a battery through our defence- 
leſs parts.” Pericles Prince of Tyre, Act. 5, Sc. 1.—Simplicity 
in language is firſt to be ſought ; ſtrength and dignity will follow. 
Government, the arts, morality, and religion, are all concerned in 
its preſervation. Mx. G1Lyin's works on other ſubjects have and 
deſerve high approbation. In all but the pictureſque he ſeems a: 
ready as any man to fay, ©* State ſuper vias antiguas.” (1797. 


(f) Anglice, * Fens.” 


CE.” TAK "UE 4 © 4 rn 
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„Till tir'd and jaded with the coxcomb ſtrains, 

Homeward you ſteal through Surry's (g) quiet 
lanes, 260 

Renounce all Gilpin's jargon, ſaid or ſung, 

And talk of Nature's works in Nature's tongue. 

But ſtill keep Method. 


AUTHOR. 
Method ? 
OCTAVIUS. 


Yes : tis plain, 
Connection, order, method you diſdain : 
Be regular : from A to B proceed ; 265 


I hate your zig-zag verſe, and wanton heed. 
AUTHOR. 


I.)“ Stealing through the quiet lanes of Surry,” is an eaſy and 
happy expreſſion (cur non omnia?) of Mr. Gilpin. See Obſeryat. on 
the Lakes of Weſtmoreland, &c. Vol. 2. p. 268. 


AUTHOR. 


Say then, a ſimple Story ſhall I tell ? 
A MAN OF METHOD is the theme. 


OCTAVIUS. 


»Tis well. 


AUTHOR. 


There liv'd a Scholar (4) late, of London fame, 
A Doctor, (i) and Moroſophos (k) his name: 270 


From 


(3) When I am very particular in the deſcription of a character, 

LI abſtain from giving the leaſt hint of a real name. Quis rapiet 

ad ſe quod erit commune omnium ?” or in Le Sage's inimitable lan- 

guage, qui ſe fera connoitre mal à propos?“ I only give this as 
A Charater, and ſay no more. | 


(i) The word and title of Doc ros“ is miſerably abuſed. 
Eraſmus long ago in an Epiſtle from Louvain in 1520 to the cele- 
brated Cardinal Campeggio, obſerved with ſome indignation, © Unde 
Docroxis titulo gloriantur, 1% ur poceaxt?” Eraſmi Epilt. 

Ed. 
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From all the pains of ſtudy freed long lince, 

Far from a Newton, and not quite a (/) Vince; 

In metaphy ſicks bold would ſpread his fails, 

And with Monboddo ſtill believ'd (m) in tails ; 

At anatomick lore would ſometimes peep, 275 
And call Earle (n) uſeful, Abernethy (o) deep; 


With 


Ed. Lond. Fol. 652. I wiſh this were written in large characters 
over the door of the Theatre at Oxford, and the Senate Houſe at 
Cambridge. 


(4) Moroſophos. i. e. Srultè ſapiens —But more preſently of Dr. 
MorosorHos, the Man of Mecthed. 


(1) A learned and uſeful Profeſſor of Natural Experimental Phi- 
loſophy at Cambridge. See his Works. 


(m) All the learned world know how Lord Monboddo believed, 
and (till believes, that men had once Yails depending from the gable 
end of their bodies, ſuppoſing them to go upon all fours. 


(n) James Earle, Eſq. Senior Surgeon at St. Bartholomew's 
Hoſpital, and Editor of the celebrated Pexcivai Porr's Works. 
I have been informed that the notes which Mr. Earle has added are 
valuable; nor would I paſs in filence the treatiſes he has given to 


the world in his own name, the reſult of extenſive practice and ob- 
ſervation. h | 
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With Symonds, and with Grafton's Duke (p) would 
vie, 

A Dilettante in Divinity; 


A ſpecial 


(a) A young Surgeon of an accurate and philoſophical ſpirit of 
inveſtigation, from whoſe genius and labours I am led to think, that 
the medical art and natural ſcience will hereafter receive great acceſ- 


ſions. { 1797.) 


(p) The Duke of Grafton, the Chancellor, and John Symonds, 
L. L. D. Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, have both attracted the publick attention by their various 
Hints and Obſervations on ſubje&s of Scripture. 


As I never may have ſo convenient an opportunity, I will alſo 
offer a remark or two, which are new to me, on a paſſage in St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, if another Layman may be heard with indulgence. 
There is no particular conjecture as to the peculiar meaning or force 
of the following paſſage of St. Paul in the Second Epiſtle to Timo- 
thy. The Chak which I left at Troas bring with thee, and the 
books, but eſpecially the Parchments.” Ep. 2. c. 4. v. 13. I 
would hint, that this Epiſtle was written from Rome when Paul was 
brought before Nero the ſecond time. Eypagn amo Pwjang, fre ex devreps 
ragte vn Tlavkeg v Kairap Nep. In the 22d Chapter of the Acts, 
Paul was tenacious of the privilege of Roman Citizenſhip, and it 
proved of much advantage to him before the Centurion. It may be, 
and it is, a matter of mere conjecture, whether he might be required 
to prove himſelf a Citizen of Rome, when he was to make his de- 
fence. Theſe parchments (,.«Cav2;) might contain ſome documents, 
or be a deed or diploma of ſome conſequence to the matter in queſ- 
tion. But as to the Chat, there is ſomething more particular. The 
Chat in the original, is o, or oa, which is undoubtedly a 

| corruption 


l 


A ſpecial clerk for method and for plan, 
Through ſcience by the alphabet he ran. 280 


Prudent, 


corruption for #:0ang and it is ſo read in the Codex M. S. Biblio- 
| thece Viennenſis. aw; was greciſed from the Roman word 


Penula. 


This is no more than was done frequently in other languages and 
in other countries. Particularly when the ſeat of Empire was tranſ- 
ferred from Rome to Byzantium, the lawyers of the Imperial Courts 
were obliged to greciſe many terms of law; as octizgumuirrapus for filei 
commiſſurios, Peru3uy for repudium, (as in this pallage, © Eunoywe u yumn To 
reed crHD NT N.“ Juſtinian, Nov, 22.) Knvotven, for Ce ſere, EZme3irov 
for Expeditum or E «peditio, ve POLE T'OV for compromiſſum and other words, 
as may be ſeen in Du Freſne's and other Lexicons, but in particu- 
lar in a moſt ſingular and ſcarce Gloſſary by Meurſius f And in 
the Eaſt, before the acceſhon of the Houſe of Timour, the Arabian 
language was prevalent in Hindeſtan, when the Hindoo Rajas had 
Communication with the Mahommedan princes ; and it is remark- 
able, that the Arabian language is uſed technically in the Code of 
Gentoo Jaws. Ch. 2. S. 3. That is a woman's property, dur- 
ing the Ayammi Shaddee.” Theſe words are the Arabick terms for 
the Days of Marriage. The trial of Mahorajah Nundocomar for 
forgery before the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, will fur- 
raſh many ſingular inftances. 


But 


. * P ” Y 
— — — 


'+ Joannis Meurfii Gloſſarium Grzco—Barbarum, in quo præ- 
ter vocabula quinque millia quadringenta, Officia atque Dignitates 
Imperii Conſtantinop. tam in Palatio, quam in Eccleſia aut Militia 
explicantur et illuſtrantur.” Lugd. Bat. 1614. It is worthy the 
attention of any ſcholar. 
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Prudent, as Newton, (g) in domeſtick care, 


With 


But to return to che o, or Penula. I would obſerve that when 
the Roman ſtate degenerated into an abſolute monarchy, many Ci- 
tizens laid aſide the Toga and wore the Penula, or the Lacerna in 
its ſtead. Auguſtus highly diſapproved of this change in their dreſs. 
He was, as Suetonius informs us, indignabundus, and gave orders to 
the Ædiles on the ſubje& ; ©& Negotium Ædilibus dedit, ne quem 
poſthac in foro paterentur, niſi poſitis /acernis, togatum conſiſtere.“ 
Octav. C. 40. But the Penula was (till worn, As the Pznula was 
ſo ſpecifically a Roman garment and worn only by Romans, St. Paul 
might wiſh, as a light confirmation of his point, to ſhew what was 
his cuſtomary dreſs. It may be remarked, that the Pznula was a 
veſtment which the Romans generally wore upon a journey. Juvenal 
obſerves in Sat. 75. Multo ſtillaret Pznula nimbo,”” and St. Paul 
ſays, that “ he left it behind him at Troas.“ 


This is only written as a mere literary remark to hint, that in the 
minuteſt paſſages of the Scriptures there may be ſome meaning; and 
that nothing can be ſo contemptible as a fooliſh and profane ridicule, 
on any paſſage in the ſacred writings, founded on ignorance. The 
preſent remarks are intended as a matter of ſome little curioſity : 
and I look upon them in no other view. But I think there is no 
paſſage in the Hebrew, or Greek Scriptures which will not at laſt 
admit of ſuch an illuſtration or explanation, I mean philologically or 
critically, as may put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men. Much 
general information is to be obtained from Harmer's valuable and ſa- 
tisfactory Obſervations on the Scriptures, collected from Voyages 
and Travels in the Eaſt; (four volumes 8vo.) and from Letters 
from ſome Jews to Mr. Voltaire.” A man of real erudition, who 
merits the eſteem of his fellow-creatures, conſtantly keeps his know- 
ledge, 


I 


With no Scriblerian (99) ſcruples for his Heir, 
He took, not e'en in thought inclin'd to rove, 
A wife for regularity, not love. 


A little 


ledge, his reaſon, and his prudence connected indiſſolubly, or as 
it is well expreſſed by a philoſopher, ty ewapucys atianurw nave deer 
apic row. f N 


(2) The celebrated and learned Biſhop Newton, late Biſhop of 
Briſtol, in his pleaſant and ingenious account of his own life, (writ- 
ten by himſelf,) has recorded the very uſeful, and economical mo- 
tives for his marriage. 


In the year 1761, Dr. Newton thought /eriou/ly of taking a wife 
en ſecond. His reaſons were as follow, and may be ſerviceable to 
many. O Pecchi, ch” avete biſogno di Moghe ! and ſo on, &c. 
xc. &c. Scola de Maritati.— Dr. Newton found that the ſtudy of 
„ ſacred and claſſick authors ill agreed with accounts of Butchers 
and Bakers bills, and by daily experience he was convinced that 
eit was not good to live alone, without a help meet for him. And 
&« eſpecially when he had ſome proſpet of a Biſhoprick. Freſh diffi- 
« culties and troubles opened to his view, - two houſes—a greater 
* number of ſervants—a better table and publick days—and he 
« plainly foreſaw, that he muſt either fall a prey to ſervants, or look 
* out for ſome clever ſenſible woman to be his wife, who was a pru- 
© dent manager and æconomiſt, and could lay out his money to the beſt 

* advantage: 


7 Plat. Timz. Locr. de. Anima Mundi. Plat. Op. Edit. Serrani. 
Tom. 3. page 95. 


a 


A little architect in all his ſchemes, 285 
Some ſay, he had a method in his dreams, 

Three ſeſſions in the Houſe he daily toil'd, 

In every plan, in every motion foil'd ; 


Till 


* advantage who had no more taſte, and love of pleaſure than a 
&* reaſonable woman ſhould have; who would be happier in ſtaying 
„ with her huſband at home, than in perpetually gadding abroad; 
% who, though ſhe brought no fortune, might ſave one, and be a 
« a fortune in herſelf.” In ſhort, the Doctor married on the 5th of 
Sep. 1761, and on the 18th of the ſame month he Liſed his Ma- 
jeſty's hand on his Biſhoprick. The Doctor was lucky. Ofcula li- 
bavit, dein talia fatur ; i. e. the Biſhop adds, © A lady of quality, 
« a friend of his, ſaid upon his marrige, it was the wiſeſl thing he 
t ever did in his life : and that ſhe was the moſt proper wife for him 
in the world. And indeed, fays the Biſhop, ſhe more than an- 
« ſwered his warmeſt vifbes, &c. Bp. Newton's Life, 8vo. Ed. 
vol. 1. p. $1.—Except in two aculeated cloſing words, his Lordſhip 
does not take into his account of wedded love, the golden ſhafts, 
„the conſtant lamp, or the purple wings, which Milton celebrates, 
and Huſbands feel. 


* Veccbi, ch avete biſogno di maglie, &c. &c. &c. &c.“ 
Epiſcopal Air and Rondeau repeated, by a Chorus of Doctors and 
Chaplains. | 


(%) See the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. Chap. 1. How 


Dr. Cornelius obſerved all the rules given by the antients to 
thoſe who deſire to generate children of wit, which Dr. Moro- 
ſophos 


E 1] 


Till like grave Nicholls in a pet he ſwore, 289. 


« I'll move myſelf ; the Houſe I move no more ;” 
Then penn'd to Pitt his monitory ſtrain, (7) 
As Murray, clear, and as fond Randolph, plain. 


Reſoly'd on eaſe, his travels were at home, 
And Lumſden () taught him to converſe of Rome: 


The 


ſophos magranimouſly diſregarded. He neither cared for the South 
or the Weſt Wind. 


(r) The three great, yet familiar, Letter-æuriters of the age are, 
John Nicholls, Eſq. M. P. for Tregony (1797). Sir James Mur- 
ray (Pulteney) Secretary to the Duke of York in Germany, and 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph.—See © A Pair of Epiſtles in verſe, with 
notes : the firſt to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, &c.” 2nd edition. 
1796. I recommend them to the general entertainment, and per- 
haps inſtruction, of the publick. 


(s) That ingenious, accompliſhed, and very learned gentleman, 
Axpzew Lumisven, Eſq. F. A. S. Edinb. has fince that time 
taught us all, in the molt agreeable ſcholar like manner. See 
“His remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its Environs, being 
a claſſical and topographical Survey of the Ruins of that celebrated 
City.“ 4to. 1797. It is a pleaſing and moſt judicious perform- 
ance of a Gentleman who appears to have enjoyed the united ad- 
vantages of foreign travel, ſtudious leiſure, and polite . 
797. 
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The arch Palladian and the Parian tone 29 
He lov'd, the pride of Chambers and of Soane. (7) 
But late, by Carter's (u) holy pencil won, 

Wyatt and Gothick hereſy would ſhun ; 

And oft in thought, by antique pavements laid, 

- With Lyſons (x) guide the military ſpade ; 300 


And 


() Two celebrated architects. The profeſſional knowledge of 
Sir W. Chambers, Knight, (of moſt heroick memory) was profound 
and ſubſtantial. Mr. Soane has more fancy and airineſs of deſign, 
and is certainly a man of information and ingenuity. But he in- 
dulges himſelf a little too much in extravaganzas and him. See 
the Bank. | 


(u) J am obliged for this information to a Fellow of the 8. of 
Antiquaries.—Mr. Carter is a draftſman of the very firſt merit, but 
his catholick zeal betrayed him, aſſiſted by ſome Moroſophifs of the 
Society, to attack THE FIRST GENIUS IN ARCHITECTURE, in 
this kingdom, Mr. Wrarr. Longa eft injuria : longe ambages. 
It is difficult to prove that the Society of Antiquaries was inſtituted, 
ſolely to preſerve the purity of Gothick Architecture, or to liſten to 
the tireſome cabals of buſy Baronets, and meddling Romiſh prieſts. 
— But to us, under the auſpices of Wyatt, 


O Fortunati quorum pia tea reſurgunt ! 
Eneas ait, et faſligia ſuſpicit urbis. (Nov. 1797.) 


(* Samuel Lyſons, Eſq. F. R. S. and A. S. The moſt judicious, 
belt informed, and moſt learned amateur Antiquary in this king- 
| dom, 
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And once, for purer air o'er rural ground, 
With little Daniel (y) went his twelve miles round. 


; On 


dom, in his department. Do lubens manu Vitruvio. His work on 
the remains of the Roman Villa and pavements at Woodcheſter, 
near Glouceſter, (which a friend has juſt ſhewn me) is ſuch a ſpeci- 
men of ingenuity, unwearied zeal, and critical accuracy in delineat- 
ing the fragments of antiquity, as rarely has been equalled, certainly 
never ſurpaſſed, His Majeſty was ſo pleaſed with ſome of Mr. 
Lyſons's attempts (near Dorcheſter I think,) that a party of the 
militia was detached to aſſiſt him in digging among the ruins. A 
friend of mine was much entertained with the three tents erected on 
the ſpot, and a detachment of ſoldiers ſtorming a fort under ground, 
under the orders of an Antiquary. Hence my alluſion to the mili- 
tary ſpade, —Of the genius, judgment, knowledge, and perſeve- 
rance of this Gentleman in the department he has undertaken, it is 
difficult to ſpeak in terms of ſufficient approbation. (Nov. 1797.) 


(y) The Rev. Daniel Lyſons, M. A. the Brother of Samuel 
Lyſons, Eſq. An ingenious and diligent Antiquary, but of an 
inferior claſs ; I mean as to the reſpective ſubjefs of their works. He 
is author of The Environs, twelve miles round London. But really, 


in theſe hard times, Four large Volumes in 4to. wire-wove and hot- 


preſſed, and Six Guineas paid down on the table, and the books un- 
bound, (and an appendix threatened) are rather too much for pa- 
riſh-regiſters, births, deaths, and marriages ; or even for the de- 
lights of Iſlington, Homerton, Hackney, Clapton, Acton, and all 
the rural retreats of City innocence and pure air, in the neighbour- 
hood of Town. The work ſhould have been printed in $yo, My 
only objection is to the typographick pomp and expence of a book on 
ſueß a ſubject. I think moſt perſons will agree with me. (Nov. 


1797.) 
1 


1 


On Sundays at Sir Joſeph's (z) never fail'd, 
So regular, you might have thought him bail'd. 
With Jones a linguiſt, Sanſcrit, Greek, or Manks, 
And could with Watfon play fome chemick pranks ; 
Yet far too wiſe 10 roaft a diamond (a) whole, 
And for a treaſure find at laſt a coal. 


Would 


(2) Six Jostrn Baxxs, Bart. Knight of the Bath, Preſident 
of the Royal Society, Privy Counſellor, &c. &c. has inſtituted a 
meeting at his houſe in Soho Square, every Sunday evening, at 
which the Literati, and men of rank and conſequence, and men of 
no conſequence at all, find equally a polite and pleaſing reception 
from that juſtly diſtinguiſhed Gentleman. Sir Josten Banks is 
fitted for his ſtation in the learned world, not more from his attain- 
ments and the liberality of his mind, than by his particular and un- 
remitted attention to the intereſt and adyancement of natural know- 
ledge, and his generous patronage of the Arts. 


FORTUNE MAJORES HOXOS, ERECTUS ET ACER UH (1797.) 


(a) The ingenious Mr. Tenant has ſhewn, in a paper read at the 
Royal Society, that he can reduce a Diamond by evaporation 1 
Charcoal. L have heard, that Mrs. Haſtings, and other great poſ- 
le ſſurs of diamonds, have a kind of Tenanto-phobia, and are ſhy of 
this gentleman, A poor poet, like myſelf, who has neither dia- 
monds nor any thing precious belonging to him, can only remind 
Mr. Tenant and the Royal Society of the old proverb,“ Carbonem 


pro Theſaura,” | 
+ Claudian 
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Would ſometimes treat, his wines of choſen ſort ; 

Will. Pitt, with hone Harry, lov'd his (5) port; 310 

The Bengal Squad (c) he fed, though wondrous 
nice; 

Baring his currie took, and Scott his rice. 

In Scrip : not Hemings' (d) ſelf more vers'd than he, 


The Solomons, or Nathan, or E. P.; 
Loyal 


) I can give no better character of his old Port. We all know 
on ſuch occaſions, © Bacchum in remotis rupibus” is the ſong of 
hong Harry Dundas, in all the wildneſs of highland Dithyrambick ; 
while Mr. Pitt, on the battlements of Walmer, in his own and Vir- 
gil's ſober majeſty, © octaxo LIBEMUs, ait.“ 

(e) © Privatis majora focis.” —I can have nothing to ſay to them. 
Dr. Moroſophos, was bolder than I can venture to be. I could 
write down a pleaſant collection. Several of them are Reformers, 
Mr. Philip Francis, little Michael Angelo, &c. &c. &c. but none 
of them are diſpoſed to extend the queſtion of Reform in a more im- 
portant department. 

D'on ce Viſage enfin, plus pale qu'un Rentier, 

A PaspeQ p'ux ARRET, qui retranche n quartier ?f 
Qui vous a pi plonger dans cet humeur chagrine ? 
At. on par quelque edit x, OM LA CUISINE ? Boileau, Sat. 3. 

(d) Dr. Moroſophos now and then dabbled in the funds. The 

Gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, or The College, (as it is termed in 
City-wit) are much indebted to that eminent calculator of the differ- 
ent payments, Mr. Hemings. Boyd, Benfield, Solomon Solomon, 
Nathan Solomon, E. P. Solomon, Thelluſſon, Old Daniel Giles, 
Mr. Battje, Lord Lanſdowne, Dr. Moore, Little Count Rupee, 
and all thoſe who look an eighth better or worſe for the opening, know 
that 
+ Mr. Pitt is ſuppoſed to have taken his hint of the guadrupl: af: 
ſeſſment from Boileau, and to have improved upon it. 
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Loyal and open, liberal of caſh, 315 
(Not your damn'd dollars (e), or Bank. paper traſh) 
Nor tax, nor loan he fear'd, at table free, 

And drank the Miniſter with three times three; (7) 
Till with a pun old Caleb (g) crown'd the whole, 

“ Confols, and not philoſophy, conſole.“ 320 


He 


that I am right, in pronouncing the panegyrick of this learned claſ- 
lick on the Stock Exchange. 
+ Prens moi le bon parti; laiſſe Iz tous les livres. 
« Exerce-toi, mon fils, dans ces hautes ſciences ; 
„ Prens, au lieu d'un Platon, ce Guidon des Finances. 
| Avis de Boileau, Sat. 8. 

(e) This verſe was evidently written after the 26th of Feb. 1797, 
after the order of Council was ſent to the Bank of England, when 
the whole nation was made to paſs through the pillars of Hercules ; 
or in plain Engliſh, to take dollars for current ſilver. 

/) Certainly. Dr. Moroſophos did this, before Mz. Pirr (fame 

rabida TR1A guttura pandens) conceived the idea of the triple afſeſſ- 
ment, or, perhaps, three times three. (Nov. 1797.) Sir Robert 
Herries, though no great poet, underſtands this ſubje& better than I 
do. We read in Ovid, aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, et vindice nullo, 
&c. &c. You may compare Sir Robert's very ſenſible Autumnal 
Sketch of Finances in 1797. The tints of Autumn are favourable 
to painters of ſketches, © The leaves are falling thick around us. 
4 They ſtrow the brooks in Vallombroſa, and imbrown the heights 
te of Holwood.” See An Addreſs to Mr. Pitt on the Triple Aſ- 
ſeſſment.“ p. 14. 
. (gs) Caleb Whitefoord, Eſq.—N. B. If you do but touch him, 
puns ſtand as ready as quills upon the freiful porcupine. I wiſh him 
health and ſpirits for many a year, in a green old age; and then with 
the Epicinion of Horace, Vita cedat, uti conviva ſatur. 
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He talk'd, like Indian (+) Rennell, rather long; 
And would at times regale you with a ſong: 
But ſeldom that; in muſick though a prig, 
The little Doctor ſwell'd, and look'd ſo big: 
Nay to Greek (i) notes would trill a Grecian ode, 
In diatonick kind and Lydian mode, 326 
And then with Burney, as his fit grew warmer, 
Convers'd of Stentor, the great (4) throat-performer ; 


Or 
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(% Major James Rennell, the great Geographer of India, 5 naw. 
A gentleman to whoſe accuracy and extent of knowledge this cqun- 
try is conſiderably indebted. But this has * to do with his 


converſation. 


(i) Dr. Moroſophos, the man of method, was rather trouble- 
ſome to his friends on this ſubject of Greek Muſick. He wiſhed to 
paſs for another Meibomius. Burt there is {till reaſon to think that 
he never ſaw the three hymns to Calliope, Apollo, and Nemeſis, 
printed with the Greek muſical notes to which they were ſung, at the 
end of the Oxford edition of Aratus in 1672, by Dr. Fell, or the 
more accurate copy of theſe hymns in Mr. Burette's Memoire on this 
ſubject. Memoire de Academie des Inſcriptions Tom. 5.—Dr. 
Moroſophos knew but little of the ſyſtem of the Lydian Mode in 


the diatonick genus. There is alſo reaſon to think that he knew as 
little, as Biſhop Horſley, of the nęec hapuCavojurrec, the Tran imarwy, or the 
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Tlapurary jueruy, &c. 
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(4) © Stentor is celebrated by Homer as the molt Mluſtrious 
throat performer of antiquity.” Burney's Hid. of Muſick. 4to. vol. 


1. p. 340. 
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Or with Raimondi's fire, and warlike art, 

Play'd ſome French General's obligato (A) part. 330 
Banks (J) gave him morning leflons how to dreſs, 
And Morgan () whiſper'd courage and fineſſe, 


A Poet 


( I allude to Signor Raimondi's exquiſite and intereſting piece 
of inſtrumental muſick intended to expreſs a BATTLE, It is called 
a BarTIE SymPHoNY. It conſiſts of eight different movements, 
in which General Raimondi powerfully calls on the imagination of the 
hearer to aſſiſt the Compoſer. The third movement amuſes and 
alarms me the moſt. “ It announces THe Councit or War, 
* compoſed of EicyT GentraLs reprefented by EiGar different 
4% INSTRUMENT 8 obligati, which at laſt, in their accord, in a gene. 
% ral cadence, EXPRESS THEIR UNANIMOUS RESOLUTION OF 
« Givixc BATTLE!” Bravo, Maeſtro!!! E. Guglielmi che ti b 
dice. In this manner, Dumourier, Cuſtine, Pichegru, Miranda, 
Hoche, Berthier, Angereau, and Buonaparte, bave each played 
their obligato parts in Europe, as aſſigned them, con furia, by the 
Convention and the muſical DireQory of France. Europe has by 
no means approved of the general cadence : but THE Concert is (till 
proceeding in all the harmony of horror, and barbarick ſymphony. 

Rendono un alto ſuon, ch' à quel s'accorda 

Con che i vicin cadends il Nilo afforda !+ 
But with reſpe& to Great Britain, I hope and truſt that a Band of 
our own Britiſh Muſicians will put to filence and drown all their 
obligato parts, on their citizen rafts and barges, by a general cadence, 
and a well-executed, maſterly, choral performance of 0uR own Wa- 
1ER Muzicx. (Feb. 1798.) | 

(1) Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. &c. I ſpeak only of Morning ha 
“ biliments.” 


+ Arioſto, O. Furioſo. L. 16. 
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A Poet too he was, not very bright, 

Something between a Jerningham and (n) Knight; 
He dealt in tragick, epick, critick lore, 335 
With half, whole plans, and epiſodes in ſtore, 
Method was all; yet would he ſeldom write; 

He fear d the ground-plot wrong, or—out of ſight. 
At laſt THz Doc rox gave his friends a work! 339 
(Not verſe, like Cowper, or high proſe, like Burke,) 
CHAMBERS ABRIDG'D! in ſooth *twas all he read, 
From fruitful A to unproductive Zed. 


OCTAVIUS. | 


What then? for ever ſhall we wildly tray, 
And pluck each hare-bell in the flow'ry way, 


Or 


(m) Maurice Morgan, Eſq. an eminent writer, author of the BY 
| pleaſant Extraveganza on the Courage of Sir John Falſtaff. Mr. * 
Morgan is known to his friends by the name of Sir John. In his 
politicks, he is of the Lan/ſdown School, (1797.) 
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« Soyez plutdt magon, ſi c'eſt votre talent, 
Ouvrier eſtime dans un art neceſſaire, 
A ecrivain du commun, Q poete vulgaire.” 


Avis de Boileau, A. P. ch. 4. 


(n) Knight and Jerningham. | 
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Or void of judgment, fire, or critick force, 345 
Stoop to each golden apple in the courſe? 

I never can with argument diſpenſe ; 

Pope gave the verſe, but Warburton (o) the ſenſe, 


AUTHOR. 


"Tis true; by plan and ſyllabus (p ) confin'd, 
Knight thus compoſes firſt the reader's mind. 350 
To rouſe attention is the poet's art; 

Knight calls to ſleep, and acts a civil part: 

Save to his view when foul Priapus () roſe, 

He wak'd to luſt, in ſtimulating proſe, 


But 


(o) Octavius is right in ſome degree. The commentary of War- 
burton on Pope's moral Poems is peculiarly valuable, and explains 
many ſeeming inconſiſtencies. Pope thought ſo himſelf, —Warbur- 
ton appears on this, as well as on ſome other and more important oc- 
caſions, to have been ſelected for the peculiar excellence, that idiv- 
ſyncraſy, (if I may uſe the term) of his genius, learning and under- 
ſtanding. ExaexTog yevojurve; kara Te rue EE EZAIPETON IAINMA.f 


() Par claſſes et par titres, 
Dogmatizer en vers, et rimer par chapitres. 


Boileau Sat. 8. 115. 


(2) Concerning Mr. Knight's Treatiſe on the Worſhip of Pria- 
pus, in addition to what I before ſaid (P. of L. Dial. 1. v. 134. 
Note. 


+ Clement. Alexand. Stromat. Lib. 6. p. 480. 
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But though that Garden-God forſaken dies; 35 5 
Another Cleland (r) ſee in Lewis (g) riſe. 

Why fleep the miniſters of truth and law? 

Has the State no controul, no decent awe, 


While 


Note (g) I ſhall offer the ſpirited words of Clemens Alexandrinus, from his 
Aoyos Tipomper ro; dig Tug EMAmvac, or © Admonitio ad Gentes ;”* ** Taury den 
rug id rab ea? Ta apxerura, aura Tr; vVepiwy ts UL, Ar THY CUT YreUGy - 
ru d S d IRagranar—Tanoxg, xa; yuperai ft, xa; MOPINN ENTA- 
ZEIZ Tai papa anyvuvefava —HTapnxey Daw Th ra, rie . 
epa) e, ds oe, prejeoryeuract, N Cianautvcr Toy apf, ua Te evlerv Te 
Thagparo; MNG amaptarri;! rh.” —Clem. Alex, Edit. Commelin. 1616, 
p. 30, &c.— I now diſmifs this odious Treatiſe on Priapus for ever. 
N. B. The learned reader will recolle& that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus lived in the third century under Alexander Severus and Ca- 
racalla, was a native of Athens, and that the famous Origen ſtudied 
in his ſchool, | 


(r) John Cleland, author of The Memoirs of a Woman of 
« Pleaſure,” 


(%) M. Lewis, Eſq. M. P. author of The Monk, a Romance, 
in 3 Vol. (Vol. 2. Ch. 6. and 7.) See my Obſervations at length 
in the preface to this Fourth Dial. of the P. of L.—The publication 
of this novel by a member of Parliament is in itſelf ſo ſerious an offence 
to the publick, that I know not how the author can repair this breach 
of publick decency, but by ſuppreſſing it himſelf. Or he might omit 

the 


348 J 


While each with each in madd'ning orgies vie, 
Pandars to luſt and licens'd blaſphemy ? 360 


Can 


% 


the indecent and blaſphemous paſſages in another edition; there i; 
neither genius nor wit in them, and the work as a compoſition would 
receive great advantage. I wiſh he may at leaſt take this advice. I 
will give Mr. Lew1s an extract from the ninth Book of the Hiſtory 
of Procopius, called the Hifloria Arcana of the Emperor Juſtinian 
and the infamous Theodora. The words are theſe. 


« Ao Te jacs eee nc mepyarroreura: Tus Is Arber os” Griouy wn, 
* Aravte yap aurs Ta Ti; uxng van wrog av afioxprug anna: Japreg tn, 
Emu 6oTu ahoynoa; v] rip TW) TETpayprruy ] ,in, UK anatic Tu; 
 ruyxavuri Cnupor paviodai, Turw In ue Tapavopuiag aTaprog abary; aka 
uu avaituay ati TY jaeTwrY MWpoerChnprreg, pA Ts , dive moww te Twi 
mpaZewy Tas {aiapwreTa; X. Procop, Hiſtor. Arcan. Lib. 9. Pp. 46. Ed, 
Fol, Lugdun. 1523.—1 wiſh Mr. Lewis may read and profit from this paſ- 


ſage. (July 1797.) 


Novels of this ſeductive and libidinous tendency excite diſguſt, 
fear, and horror, in every man and woman who refle& upon thoſe 
virtues which alone give ſupport, comfort, and continuance, to hu- 
man Society, The intereſts of Society and the eſſential welfare, 
and even the very exiſtence, of this kingdom, authoriſe any man, 
though conſcious of manifold frailties, to ſpeak in the manner I have 
done. For we cannot long deceive ourſelves. Poetical men, of 
looſe and ungoverned morals, can offer to us or ta themſelves but 


feeble conſolations from wit and imagery, when left to ſolitary re- 
fleQion 


[399 J 


Can Senates hear without a kindred rage ? 
Oh may a Poet's light'ning blaſt the page, 


Nor 


feftion and the agony of remorſe. I never found this ſubje& ſo 


well repreſented, and ſo unanſwerably enforeed to every underſtand- 


ing, capable of recalling itſelf from vicious conduct and irregular in- 
clinations, as in this ſhort ſentence : © Whoever wHoLLY give them- 
« ſelves up 10 Luſt, will ſoon find it to be the leaft fault they are 
* guilly of” 


In this place I cannot help recommending, with peculiar earneſt- 
neſs, the attentive peruſal of one of the moſt inſtructive and uſeful 
ſhort pieces of Biography which I ever read, in the life of Dr. John- 
ſon, by the learned Sir John Hawkins: from p. 222'to p. 232. 
It is particularly important to many young men who live in the al- 
lurements of a great and high-viced town, or among freethinking 
literati, and the more calm and ſober Senſualiſts. Men who live in 
London, and keep much company, will feel the force of the obſer- 
vations. It is the account of Mr. John Dyer, a man of genius, 
politeneſs, and learning. The concluſion of it in the words of Sir 
John Hawkins is very impreſſive. © I have been thus particular in 
« the hiſtory of this accompliſhed and hopeful young man, whom I 
once loved with the affection of a brother, with a wvierw to ſoew 
he tendency of idleneſs, and to point out at what avenue Vice may 
gain admittance in minds, ſeemingly the moſt flrongly fortified. The 
* affailable part of his mind was laxity of principle: at this entered 
* infidelity, which was followed by ſuch temptations to pleaſure as 
* he could ſee no reaſon to refiſl. "Theſe led on deſires after the mean; 


_ © of gratification, and the purſuit of them was his Desrevgri- 


be ON 0p 
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Nor with the bolt of Nemeſis in vain 
Supply the laws, that wake not to reſtrain. 364 


Is ignorance the plea? ſince Blackſtone drew 
The lucid chart, each labyrinth has a clue, 
Each law an index: ſtudents aptly turn 
To Williams, Hale, judicious (:) Cox, and Burn; 
Obſcenity has now her code and prieſt, 
While Anarchy prepares the dire Digeſt. 370 


Methinks 


To conclude. Whatever I have ſaid on the ſubje& of this Novel, 
called The Moxx, I ſhall leave as matter of record, whether the 
Novel is altered, or not. The tenor of the whole is reprehenſible. 
I leave it as a proteſt againſt ſuch a work, publiſhed in ſuch a man- 

ner, by a Gentleman in the high, honourable, and reſponſible ſta 
tion of a Member of Parliament. It is hoped and expected that no 
ſimilar work will ever again be given to this country. (Added; 


Nov. 1797.) 


(:) Samuel Cox, Eſq. of the Court of Chancery, the Editor 
(at his leiſure hours) of the reports of Peere Williams. I am not 
very converſant with profeſſional law books, but a learned perſon 
ſhewed me Mr. Cox's mode of illuſtration, and defired me to con- 
fider it. I really think, that it ſeems as a model for all future Edi- 
tors of Reports of former years. This plan is evidently the mode 
of a moſt judicious underſtanding and of a well-read Lawyer. 
Tranſeat in exemplum ! (1797.) 


[351 ] 
Methinks as in a theatre ſtand, | 

Where Vice and Folly ſaunter hand in hand, 

With each ſtrange form in motley maſquerade, 
Teatur'd grimace, and impudence pourtray'd; 374 
While Virtue, hov ring o'er th' unhallow'd room, 
Seems a dim ſpeck through Sin's ſurrounding gloom. 
As through the ſmoak-ſoil'd glaſs (u) we ſpy fo far 
The circling radiance of the Sirian Star, | 
Faint wax the beams, if ſtrong the fumy tint, 

Till the Star fades, a mathematick point, 380 


Sure from the womb I was untimely torn, 


Or in ſome rude inclement ſeaſon born; 


The State turns harſh on fortune's grating hinge, 
And I untaught to beg, or crouch, or cringe : 


For 


(u) © If the eye glaſs be tinted faintly with the ſmoke of a lamp 


or torch to obſcure the light of the ſtar, the fainter light, in the 


« circumference of the ſtar ceaſes to be viſible, and the ſtar (if the 
« glaſs be ſufficiently ſoiled with ſmoke) _— ſomething more 
© like a mathematick point.” 


Newton's Opticks. Prop. 7. Theor. 6. 
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For me the fates no golden texture weave, 28; 
Though happier far to give than to receive. | 
Yes; with unvaulting ſober wiſhes bleſt, 
Ambition flies with envy from my breaſt ; 

For friendſhip form'd, I feel, in realms above, 

My Saturn temper'd by the beam of Jove. | 390 


I cannot, will not, ſtoop with boys to riſe, 
And ſeize on Pitt, like Canning, (x) by ſurpriſe, (xx) 
Be led through Treaſury vaults in airy dance, 
And flatter'd into inſignificance. 
I cannot, will not, in a college gown, 359 
Vent my fr/t nonſenſe on a patient town, 
Quit the dull Cam, and ponder in the park 
A ſix- weeks Epick, (y) or a Joan of Arc. 


I leave 


(x) George Canning, Eſq. M. P. Under Secretary of State, an 
Etonian of much ingenuity, livelineſs, and learning. 


(xx) The Novels, Farces, moſt of the Plays, Romances, Bal- 
lets, and Pantomimes, of the day. are all founded on—Surpriſe. 
Why not the miniſterial Coups de Theatre ? 


() Robert Southy, author of many ingenious pieces of poetry of 
great promiſe, if the young gentleman would recollect what old 


Chaucer ſays of poetry, 
« Tis every dele 


A rock of ice and not of ſteel.” 


. 


[ leave theſe early tranſports, and the calm 
Complacence, and the ſoftly trickling balm 400 
Self-conſolation ſheds | more ſweet than all 

Burke felt in ſenates, or Impeachment's Hall; 
Borne to that courſe, where thund'ring from afar 
The Great Auruncian (z) drove his primal car. 


E'en now, when all I view afflits my ſight, 405 
All that Horne Tooke (a) can plot, or Godwin (6) 
| write ; 


Now 


He gave the publick a long quatto volume of epick verſes, Joax os 


Axc, written, as he ſays in the preface, in ſix weeks, Had he 
meant to write well, he ſhould have kept it at leaſt fix years. —L 
mention this, for I have been much pleaſed with many of the young 
gentleman's little copies of verſes. I wiſh alſo that he would review 


ſome of his principles. 
(2) Lucilius. 


(a) Mr. Hoang Tooke in the concluſion of his © Diverſions 


of Purley,” makes an apology for applying himſelf to ſubjects ſo 
trivial as grammatical diſcuſſions, in the year 1786. He uſes the 


words of an Italian poet, which are yery remarkable, though they 
never have been much noticed. 


% Perche allrove non have 

Dove voltare il viſo, 

Che gli e flato interciſo 

Maſtrar co ALTRE 1MPRESE altra virtude.“ 
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Now when Tranſlation to a peſt is grown, 


And 


The hour was however approaching, when his countenance was to 
be turned to other thoughts, and he was to diſplay other talents 
which had almoſt ſlept ſince the time of Junius. At the blaſt of the 
French revolution he awoke from grammatical ſlumber ; and found 
that other enterpriſes awaited him, We have traced his proceedings 
till his trial at the Old Bailey for high treaſon, Nov. 4. 1794. 
His plans were UNFOLDED, and though he was acquitted, and 
Execution was not done on Cawdor,” yet it is not impoſſible 


that hereafter, (after his deceaſe,) ſome honeſt chronicler may be 
found, 


„ Who will report (in private) 

That very frankly he confeſs' d his treaſons, 
Implor'd his country's pardon, and ſet forth 
A deep repentance,” ( Macbeth) 


Till that hour arrives, 1 ſhall wait for the continuation of his gram- 


matical reſearches, which are promiſed to the world, with the cele- 
brated with of the Satiriſt; 


Ut vellum his potius nugis tota illa dediſſet 
Temrora SEvITLE ! 


From the abilities and uncommon erudition of Mr. Horne Tooke 1 
dread much, and from the calmneſs and mildneſs of his converſation 
I thould apprehend perhaps more. But as | think The wHoLE 
Kincpom is fully, and deeply, and ſolemnly, and wunalterably im- 
preſſed with the nature, the malignity, the extent, the influence, 
and the terror of the grand Revolutionary Principle, and the deſ- 
berate fury of Reforming ſocieties and embodied faQions, I truſt 
Gicat Britain and her Miniſters will never ſuffer the arm of juſtice | 
and cf vigilance to remit, or to relax its energies. (Nov. 1797.) 


1 

And Holcroft (c) to French treaſon adds his own; 
When Gallick Diderot in vain we ſhun, 

His blaſted pencil, Fataliſt, (d) and Nun; 410 
When St. Pol (e) ſounds the ſacring bell, that calls 
His Prieſts en maſſe from Charles's ruin'd walls ; 
When Thelwall, (/) for the ſeaſon, quits the Strand 
To organize revolt by ſea and land; 414 


EI When 


) See an account of this weak and contemptible writer, Wil- 
liam Godwin, and his Political Fuftice, in Dialogue III. of the P. 
of . ee alſo a future note in this Fourth Dialogue. 


(e) Thomas Holcroft —An Author, a tranſlator of plays and no- 
vels, and a would-be directing Stateſman, tried for High Treaſon at 
the Old Bailey in 1794, and acquitted. Horne Tooke cannot be 
much pleaſed with this compeer. Scurra degrunnit prior. See the 


fable. (1797.) 


(d) The names of his i novels, tranſlated for the be- 
.nefit of Great Britain. 


(e) The Biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, to whom the care of the 
French Emigrant prieſts is committed en maſſe. The reader may re- 
collect they were maintained in the old manfion built by Charles the 
Second at Wincheſter.—See the Preface to this 4th Dialogue of the 
P. of L. 
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ry, he will find many an inſtructive leſſon for his publick conduct. 


WW 


When Barriſters (g) turn authors; authors (Y) prate; 
Charles Fox allegiance dares to calculate, 

And with his ſulph'rous torch relumes the pile 
With unaverted (i) face, and ghaſtly ſmile: 418 


Nov 


/) This indefatigable incendiary and miſſionary of the French 
Propaganda, John Thelwall, kas now his Schools of Reaſon in coun- 
try towns, & c. &c. Nepioows Ee) veg. (July 1797.) 


g) Mr. Barriſter Erſkine. —See more of him and his pamphlets 
on the French war in a future note. 


(h) 1 refer to the Houſe of Commons. 


(i) In ancient times among the Romans, when the publick miniſ- 
ters of funeral obſequies ſet fire to the pile, they turned afide their 
faces. 


Triſte miniſterium ! ſubjectam more parentum 
Averſi tenuere facem. (Virg. En. 6.) 
Net fo the Right Honourable CHarxues James Fox! 


As Mr. Fox loves Greek and reads Greek, (nugari folitus Grece) 
I will give my opinion of Mr. Fox's tongue and eloquence in that 
language. I ſhall then ſay of it; urdsgea my, 5 noo; wh; ating, þ 
he ev T9 c, i $Noyiguoa Toy Tpoxov Th; YEVETEWG, Kat PALYICOMEN i. 
rug Teewmng, AUaTACYETOY Kaxey, ECT? i Vavarhpope. If Mr. F. would at- 
tend to THIS Greek author, he might learn the «aan araorpopn, and the 


 mpdvrnc copie. Even Mr. Fox may poſſibly read what I. ſay. 


As Mr. Fox is now (June 1797,) fludying Mr. Gibbon's Hilto- 


Mr, 


E 


Now when, beneath the dread RAT ER NAL (ii) 
frown, 
Taz HARP revers'd grates diſcord on the Crown; 


When 


Mr. Fox, I know, cannot always conſirue Mr. G's Engliſh, and 
often conſults his friends on the meaning of many paſſages and ſen- 
tences; but without much ſucceſs. His friends can confirm what J 
ſay, if they think proper. I always feel an intereſt in Mr. Fox's 
ſludies, whether he is reading Gibbon, or culling ſimples on St. Ann's 
Hill with Aſpafia, or poring on the Odyſſey, in lamen' atio over 
his departed friends in the H. of C. in the old Bard's language, 


Apropetveg iv Te , xai NecoToy ETazpwy, 
Ax d ag Erapug eppuraTo, itpuarec; eg. 


But his £rapo or friends are ſaid to have left him only on one ac- 
count; his good humour and ability having never forſaken him. 4; 
The account is this, deep, ſhort, and full : * 


« Ex Tpoing iepey u emeposf* 


On this ſubje& I would now, g add a remark or two. I would | "4 
remind Mr, Fox, on the ſubject of Radical Reform, or any ſimilar 12 
ſubject, that the Hiſtorian De Bello Civili has recorded this expreſ- | 
fon of Caws Gracchus ; « Adpowe THN BOYAHN (Senatum) xaInprucs. 


The 


+ Perhaps Mr. Fox may underſtand and confirue the following 


ſentence from the luminous Hiſtorian. © An aſpiring candidate may | | 
* be tempted 7% build his greatneſs on the publick confuſion, but it is 78 


* the interell as well as the duty of THE SovERt1GN to maintain the 
H authority of the laws.” Gibbon, Vol. 7. p. 80. Ed. 8vo. 


+ Od, L. 1. ed. I. „8 s March, 1798. 
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When Tranſatlantick Emigrants can roam 


But 


The Hiſtorian proceeds to ſay, that when THE MEASURES of Cajus 
Gracchus had been tried, and had taken effeA, his words were found 


to be true. Te 3'epyu mpcierreg EX TIEIPAN, pariZovg £74 Expavivat To emo my 
Tpaxxs—Taxy Te Tepiiy ANEXTPAOOAL TO KPATOZ THE NNOAITEIAZ f 


Are the words plain to this learned modern Grecian ? Does Mr. 


| Fox underſtand ? Let me alſo add, that in after times the Tribune 


Vatinius conferred on Cæſar the government of Ciſalpine Gaul; and, 
what is ſingular enough, in the very ſame days Gabinius, a Conſul 
of profligate character, aſſured the people, Errare Civer, fi tum 
Senatum aliquid in Republica poſſe arbitrabantur.” Cicero. Orat, 
pro Sext. 12—See the great Chapter De Mutatis Mutandis, by 
THE NEW TRIUMVIRATE in England. (a) 

Mirantur taciti, et DUB1O PRO FULMINE pendent ! () 

The further I extend my reſearches, political or hiſtorical, the 
leſs do I find any thing which, in governments and ſtates, and in 
the revolutions of Governments, is abſolutely new in kind, but in 
degree, new beyond compariſon. But as to the objects of fear, 


caution, and apprehenſion, I ſee them more and more ; the events 
5 of 


(a) Appian, De Bello Civili Lib. 1. p. 363. Edit. H. Steph. 


1592. 

10 Sir R. Walpole ſpoke with ſpirit on the Seceders from Parlia- 
ment, in 1742. Mr. Coxe in his important and very valuable Me- 
moirs, obſerves that, The conſequence of this meaſyre was to the 
Seceders diſappointment and ſpeedy repentance, to the Miniſters ſatiſ- 
faction and triumph. They even flattered themſelves with the hopes 
of being called back to their poſts. 'They ſoon experienced the ill 
policy of their conduct. The nation was not inflamed by their con- 
duct! See and read the Memoirs, of Sir R. Walpole, Vol. 1. 
4to. page 606, —Mr. Fox, who, as well as every other ſtateſman, 
will certainly peruſe this curious and inſtructive work, ſhould re- 
member a ſaying of Loid Bolingbroke, the enemy and oppoſer of 


| Walpole ; „ Hiſtory is philoſophy teaching by examples.” (March 


1798.) 
+ Stat. 'Thebaid, L. 10. 
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But to return, and praiſe our (4) Engliſh home. 


Now, 


of which will be new and treble indeed to Great Britain, if we do 
not find mercy in this day of wrath, horror, and convulſion. Yet 
at the ſame time, I think I ſee our means of Defence increaſed, 
and the ſpirit, generoſity, and reſolution of Oux GREAT Nation 
raiſed and animated to act, as ONE MAN, If ever there was a time, 
when the Miniſters of a Country might feel an aſſurance within them- 
ſelves that THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES, on Which they have aQed, 
have been juſt and juſtifiable, and that they might throw themſelves 
on the judgment of their Country ; in my opinion, it is the preſent 
hour. The ſtate of Europe has yrove the intentions of France 
from the firſt moment of her Revolution; and every hiſtorical docu- 
ment daily confirms the proof. Though J profeſs no perſonal pre- 
dilection for Ma. Pirr, yet I join in the common gratitude for his 
firmneſs, unbending and inflexible perſeverance in general principles, 
which, under Providence, may yet prove our ſalvation. Upon ve- 
ry ſerious and mature reflection, I feel a rooted and unconquerable 
veneration for this great and tranſcendent character. 


Ut TE, FORTiss1ME TEUCR Un, 
Accipio agnoſcoque libens ! ut verba Parentis, 
Et vocem ANCHISE MAGNI mentemque recordor ! 


(in) J allude to rut uxiow or French Brotherhood in Ireland 
with their Book of Death. — See the Reports of the Iriſh Parliamen- 
tary Committee, and the memorable ſpeech of the Rt. Hon. John 
Earl of Clare, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in the H. of 
Lords on the 19th Feb. 1798, on the motion of the Earl of Moira. 
(Reprinted, Wright, Piccadilly.) The verbal variations of the 
editions of it are of little conſequence, The whole of it ſhould be 
read, as ſpoken by that eloquent, learned, well-informed, patrio- 
tick, and undaunted Stateſman. (March 1798.) | 
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Now, when the French defend us (1) in diſgrace, 

French ſwords, French fraud, French prieſts, and 
French grimace ; 424 

When England changes arms—At ſuch a view 

Muſt I find method, verſe, and patience too; 

My verſe, the thunder of a Patriot's voice, 

Cries loud to ALL, who ENGLAND make their choice, 

* Throw wide that portal; let no Roman wait, 429 

% But march with Prieſtley through the dextral gate, 


L ( 
OCTAVIUS. 


(c) See Mr. Cooper of Mancheſter's Account on his return from 
America, and the Letters of ſome wandering Journeyman Weaver 
or Carpenter, I forget which, &c. &c. © Imprudens liqui patrios 
£& Penates, &c.” 


(7) I allude to the French Emigrant Regiments, enrolled in the 
Britiſh army. Surely this is a meaſure of government unwiſe, and 
unaccountable on any found principle; a project of deſperation, on: 
would think. Is this a time for Engliſhmen to fay, 


Mutemus clypeos, Danaimgque inſignia x0B1s 
Aptemus ? (July 1797) 


(n) © Through the dextral gate! My alluſion is this. In an- 
cient times, the moſt frequented roads to the city of Rome bad 
double gates. They who came into the city paſſed through the left. 
hand gate; and they evho went OUT OF THE C1TY took the right hand 
gate. See Nardini Roma Antica, L. 10. c. 9. Pliny, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, in the Chapter de Roma, Lib. 3. c. 5, ſpeaking ot 

| the 


( abs 3.) 
OCTAVIUS. 


Talk thus, e'en Horſley ſhall applaud : proceed. 


AUTHOR. 


The tears that Britain ſheds, her wounds that 
bleed, 


Call for a foſt'ring hand, the balm of Pzace ; 
Not 


the gates of the city, ſays, “ that twelve of the thirty: ſeven gates 
« ſhould only be numbered once. (Semel numerari). The expreſſi- 
on is odd, but it alludes to ſuch of thoſe gates as were double in this 
ſenſe. This was not unknown in other Italian cities, The Porta 
de Borſari at Verona (in the opinion of the Marqueſe Scipio Maffei, 
Verona Illuſtrata, Part 3,) was in reality a twin or double gate, 


though it has been miſtaken by ſome antiquaries for an arch of 
triumph. 


In times like the preſent, I would never ſhut thoſe double gates in 
any city, when the turbulent, diſcontented, and factious wiſh to 
retire into foreign parts. We all remember, that Sir Arthur Ha- 
zelrig, John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, being ready to ſail 
for America, were STOPPED by Order of Council! Hume's words 
are very ſtrong and remarkable in this /z#uring age- They (i. e. 
« Hampden, Hazelrig, and Cromwell) had reſokved for ever to 
* abandon their native country, and fly to the other extremity of 
* the globe, where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any 
* length or form that pleaſed them.” Mr. Hume adds, very fig- 
nificantly, © The King had afterwards full leiſure to repent this ex- 
* ercile of his authority.” Hume's Hitt. Vol, 6. p. 311, Ed. 8yo, 
1773. 
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| Not ſtypticks, which the ſanguine tide increaſe; 
| Such as State-quacks, or Barriſters expoſe 435 
f For fame and ſale, and ſleeping might diſcloſe. 
| In ſtate affairs all Barriſters are dull, 
| And ExsX1Ne nods, the opium (o) in his ſkull, 


Saw'ſt 


(2) Erſkine —Mr. Barriſter Erſkine is famous for taking opium 
in great quantities, (I have often heard him ſpeak in praiſe of it) 
and if he proceeds in this manner, it is apprehended that his political 
faculties will die of too large a doſe, of which there are many ſymp- 
toms already. But all my obſervations are confined to his political 
conduct and career. They are not extended to his profeſſional 
character, which is great, or to his private life, which no man is 
inclined to reſpe& more than myſelf. But his political doctrines are 
plunging and dangerous. Mr. Erſkine has informed the publick, 
that HE has not the talents of a flateſman, which, in common with 
the kingdom at large, I readily admit as part of my political creed ; 
though it is ſo very plain, as hardly to be an article of faith. 


In his late flimſy and puerile“ View of the Cauſes and Conſe. 
quences of the preſent French War,” he comes forth to the publick 
parte cFopioriaue xa colapmc, to ule an expreſſion from Themiſlius ; but 
I cannot ſtile him in the words of that orator, before the Emperor 
Conſtantius, as Arup fue qurt prTEY e, Zoey upa v, än Joby T3; 
onde big t miHHH., . (a) 1 poſitively will not tranſlate this Greek, 

| either 


(2) Themiſt, Orat. p. 3. Ed. fol. Harduini, 1684. 


ag 


Saw'ſt thou, (or did my troubled fancy dream ?) 
High o'er yon cliff, in majeſty ſupreme, 440 


Vengeance 


either for the Barriſter himſelf, or the country members, or the 
electors of the town of Portſmouth ; but I ſhall leave it to be ten- 
dered faithfully by the Rev. Dr. Parr, or Mr. Erſkine's language 
maſter. Indeed in this age we require nothing but what we call, 
eloquence ; though the term is miſerably abuſed. But ſuch as it is, 
eloquence in the political world is like charity in the Chriſtian cha- 
racer ; without it a man is counted dead, 


In ancient times however, in one particular there was a great and 
eſſential difference from the preſent. Perhaps it may not be without 
uſe to hint, and to remind ſome perſons, that in Greece and Athens, 
apud Greciam, (in the opinion and triumphant language of Cice- 
ro, f) quæ ſemper ELOQUENTIZ PRINCEPS ESSE VOLUIT, atque 
* las omnium doctrinarum inventrices Athenas, in quibus 8UMma 
© DICEND1 vis et inventa elt et pERFECTA ;“ in Greece and 
Athens, I ſay, Orators and Barriſters were never permitted to 
make any epilogus or peroration whatſoever in the courts of law, or 
in the ſenate. © Epilogos 1LL1 mos civitatis abſtulerat,” ſays Quin- 
tilian; (I. 10. c. 1.) and from wou? From DemosTHENEs. On 
which paſſage the learned Turnebus obſerves, Non licebat 
ATHEN1s affectum movere, ac ne Epilogo quidem uti;“ and yet 
DemosTHENES appeared under this reſtriction. What does Mr. 

Erſkine 


+ De Orat, L. 1. 
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Vengeance his attribute, (and, as he trod, 
The conſcious waves roll'd back!) the paſſing God, 


That 


Erſkine think ? Has he ever read the Pleadings ror the Crown, or 
Tleps TlapamproCeua;? $ 


Ma. Exsx1NE always appears to me below his natural ſize, when 
he ſpeaks in the Houſe of Commons. I have too often diſliked his 
manner, and his matter. In Weſtminſter Hall he is without an 
equal, He has no rival in the eloquence adapted to the Bar and a 
Jury. But as he confeſſes himſelf no Stateſman, he ſhould have 
ſpoken with more modeſty and deference on political ſubjects to 
thoſe, who are confeſſedly great ſtateſmen in the eſteem of the coun. 
try. I will leave in Mr. Erſkine's ear the words which Demo. 
thenes thundered againſt Androtion. It cannot however be ſuppoſed 
for a moment, that I can mean to compare a gentleman of genius 
and diſtinction like Mr. Erſkine, with ſuch a being as Androtion. 
I only give the words, and Dr. Parr may tranſlate them if he pleaſes, 
« EI area rod i Tons, aha un ru af ETEPWY AZEVTMVY, ανεννννsſ ELl2:, 

** 


— 


$ Mr. Erſkine, if he ever read this laſt oration, may perhaps 
recolle& the alluſion to the Water-Clock, by which the length of 
ublick ſpeeches was regulated, Ou?" exe. A rauh Imp ule £441 
be uſe of this Clepſydra is proved from various authorities by the 
learned Sigonius, concerning the cuſtoms of the Athenians. I am 
told it is in contemplation to have Clepſydrz or Water-Clocks in 
either Houſe of Parliament, and in all the Courts of Law at Weſt- 
minſter. What an uſeful invention for the Publick ! Such a cuftom 
might be ſafely adopted even from a tyrannical democracy, We 
ſhould never forget, ſuch was the Conſtitution of Athens. 


© 85] 


That ſhook old Ocean's empire ? from beneath 
Strange threat'ning notes in hollow murmurs 
breathe, 


Hoarſe 


vx ay, w Abdi Abnain, Tag vepric nexeods Ta; Tera, 4; nr Tiy ayoper Vepiger, 
Couy t Talg EXXANG 1217, km ru Cn ee, Jeg, Ka: th dean Favty CENTIUSy Ka, 
du Conran.” 


In concluſion, I recommend to all perſons who have an itch for 
writing or ſpeaking, in publick or private, from Mr. Barriſter Er- 
ſkine down to Mr. Dent and his dogs, to ſtudy with care the fol- 
lowing paſſage from Lord Shafteſbury, in his advice to an Author. 
The words are theſe : * Where the harm would be of ſpending 
« ſome diſcourſe, and beſtowing a little breath and clear voice 
« purely upon ourſelves, I cannot ſee. We might peradventure be 
« leſs noiſy and more profitable in company, if at convenient times 
ve diſcharged ſome of our articulate ſound, and ſpoke to ourſelves 
« viva voce, when alone.” Advice to an Author, Sect. 1. This 
anticipating remedy of Soliloquy the noble adviſer preſcribes againſt 
the diſeaſe, called Tur Lerxosy or ELoqQuence,” which is 
now a Britiſh Epidemick. Mr. Erſkine, as I have been informed, 
has been under a regimen for a long time to no effect, and a Com- 
mittee of Phyſicians and Surgeons (appointed by the Houſe) who 
have examined Mr, Erſkine's caſe, and the ſtate of his blood, have 
reported it as their opinion, that this Leproſy of Eloquence, with 
which he is infected, is like the Leproſy of Naaman the Syrian, that 

it 


+ Demoſth. Orat. Kara Ardertavec. Gr, Ed. Benenati. 1570. 
page 398. 
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Hoarſe through the deafen'd ſhrouds! But huſh'q 
the blaſt, £ 445 
Tux TRIDENT is CONFIRM'D : the dream is paſt, (o) 


Oh, ſtrong againſt ourſelves, and raſhly bold! 
No voice, as in the Hebrew fane of old, 
From Britain's center to her utmoſt bounds, 
From parting (p) angels in fad accent ſounds: 450 


Paine 


it will cleave to him for ever, except he rightly adheres to Lord 
Shafteſbury's anticipating remedy of Soliloquy, and abſtains from 
ſpeaking in 4 places but in the Court of King's Bench.—1lla je 
jactet in aula Fouus ! (July 1797.) 


(o) Theſe lines were written and inſerted here at the latter end 
of the month of May, 1797. 


Proh dolor! Imperium Pelagi, s zviqQue Tridentis 
Cui nunc forte datum? 


A patriotick poet may be, I hope, in this inſtance prophetical : 
„ The Dream is paſt.” Behold the confirmation by Admiral Vil- 
count Duncan, Earl St. Vincent, and Earl Howe, the great Naval 
Triumvirs. I truſt we ſhall never again ſay, 


Euat tutis TERRARUM CRIMINA wells / 


Ex quo Jura Freti, majeſtatemque repoſtam 
Rupit Jaſonia Prppis Pagaſza rapina ! (Nov. 1797.) 


() I truſt that Great Britain is yet firm, and that the guardians 
of her laws and conſtitution will ſtand bold, undaunted, and with 
deliberate valour. My alluſion in the verſe is this, After the pro- 
fanation of THE TEMPLE at Jeruſalem, under the Roman Emperor 

Titus, 
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Paine may blaſpheme, Tone, Tooke, and Thelwall 
mourne, 
Our Ark (9) is ſtill by hallow'd hands upborne! 


I too 


Titus, we read (it is recorded by their own Hiſtorian) that the 
yoices of guardian angels were heard at the dead of night, crying 
out through its inmoſt receſſes, mratanau Errader, © Let us de- 
part hence !” See the ſeventh book of the Jewiſh War, by Joſe- 
phas, pag. 1280. Edit. Hudſoni Oxon. I recommend the pe- 
ruſal of the whole of that wonderful ſection. (Cap. 5. L. 7.) The 
Hiſtorian, in ſome parts of it, is ſcarcely inferior in ſpirit, language, 
and ſublimity, to Æſchylus himſelf. Surely at this moſt awful hour 
when, I am almoſt tempted to ſay, the moral and the natural world 
ſeem to be breaking up together, when the moſt powerful European 
{tates, and populous cities have been convulſed or overthrown, can 
we hear, without ſecret emotion and without a Kindred horror, 
what the Hiſtorian calls, the P rνννμν,E¶NPZůa ENANGY geg - 


e, the Twy ETaciaorTwy Tups nai oidngw xu E,] xpauyn? Can we 
read unmoved, Oure FNuag ny ehgeg, ur EvTporrn GEAvTHT(; AN pit Vopery0; 
Kai jhrpeunoTh; Big dene Ha Kpavyny EvTonoay, Fumyt re Tiepria, xa; r 
wifi en, Capurepay meuuyra r dg. Tu beben Ta Ilabn poorpwrepa ! xrh.o. 
[ will make no apology for preſenting the learned reader with this 
paſſage, as Longinus would fay, « ours peyanu & Nee, nat epeCpibrig 4, 
at- Nev GwyacaTioy FpapaaTriNNY x24 evaywneor.”” (Set. 9. de Sublim,) lex- 


pect his thanks and not his cenſure, if he is worthy to read it. 


(2) The Ab BarxveL has done a publick ſervice to Europe, 
by his eloquent and perſpicuous delineation of the Hiftory of Jaco- 
biniſme, in his work intitled * Memoires pour ſervir d Þ hifloire du 

„ Tacobiniſme.” 


SS ,. 
I too will call, loud through the gathering ſtorms, 


Godwin 


% Tacobiſme.” I by no means ſubſcribe to all the Abbes opinions 
and particular doctrines, or to his whims and fancies. But in the 
diſpoſition of the whole work, I perceive the hand of a maſter, 
He has diſcovered, and traced from the very ſource, the original 
Cabal and its impious infamous leaders ; and he has Jaid down their 
ſcheme, and diſpoſed the proofs from their own authentick writing; 
and works, in a convincing, orderly," and logical arrangement, It 
is the beſt hiſtorical and critical commentary 'extant (except the 
events themſelves) on Mr. Burke's firſt works, called“ RefleQionz 
on the Revolution in France.” 1790. It is worthy to be read by 
all who are intereſted in the great cauſe of Gop and man, and I 
hope it will be read and ſtudied. 


Fine et Ætas. 
Tata retro; SERA VOLUMUS DECUS ADDERE MORT1! 


It is for ſuch paramount reaſons, that the Legiſlature and all the 
Magiſtrates of Great Britain are loudly called upon 10 control 
(while they yet can controll with effect) by the law, and by the 
law alone, ſuch works as thoſe by Thomas Paine, and all the 
ſpawn of lewdneſs, infidelity, and democracy, in their vigour 
or. in their dotage. They are called upon to repreſs by /aw 
ſuch popular works or novels as The Moxx, by M. Lewis, Eſq. 
M. P. which I have ſtated + amply, and, as I think, have proved, 
to be indecent and blaſphemous ; and to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of Dr. Geddes (5, the new Tranſlator of the Bible. 
The plain queſtions are theſe: © ARE WE TO BE RRESERVED? 
* and, Can WE BE PRESERVED?” The French Revolution is 

now 
+ Preface to Dial. LV. of the P. of L. 
$ Ib. Pref. to Dial. IV. 
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Godwin (r) and Volney, () Ruin and Reform; 
The 


now matter of hiſtory, I mean of hiſtory ſpeaking in every 
language of every nation of Europe. One eſtabliſhment up- 
holds another; and the fall of any one draws after it a long 
Ruin. Read the Memoires of the Abbe BaxvuseL, and doubt, if 
you can, whether LiTERATURE has power to kill, and to make 
alive. Atheiſt Stateſmen always co-operate with Atheiſt Philoſo- 
phers, but are generally duped by them. Ils prennent leurs 
ordres ſans le ſavoir,” ſaid D'Alembert, in the plenitude of his 
impudence. ; 


The grand triple Conſpiracy and crußſhing Cabal, under all its 
horrid formularies, againſt religion, regal power, and ſocial or- 
der under moral reſtraint, has ſnewu what is the force and po- 
tency of LiTERATURE, ſtimulated ahd conducted by an exter- 
minating philoſophy. LET EXGLAND BEWARE AND LOOK TO 
HERSELF | þ | 


r Gobwix. “ Ecce iterum Criſpinus !”” and I wiſh I need 
not proceed with the line, Et eſt mihi ſæpe vocandus in 
partes: Monſtrum nulla virtute redemptum.”—In my note in 
Dialogue the third of the P. of L. I thought I had taken leave 
of WiLL1am Goodwin ;z but he has again obtruded himſelf upon 
the publick. As one of the publick, I ſhall give a few remarks 
on his late book, called“ The Enquirer, or Reflections on Edu- 
cation, Manners, and Literature, in a ſeries of Eſſays.” Of his 
Enquiry concerning Political juſtice, the author differs in opinion 
from 


—Uä— — 


+ Sce alſo © the Proofs of a Conſpiracy againſt all the Religi- 


ons and Governments of Europe, carried ↄn in the Secret Meet- 
ings of Free Maſons, Illuminati, &c. &c. by . Robiſon, A. M.“ 
4 book of great importance and ſolemn warning to this Country, 
nien ſhould be peruſed with Abbe Baruel's work. They reflect 
4 powerful light on each other. 
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The Sophiſts unabaſh'd yet rear their head, 45; 
Their 


from me. He declares, in his Preface to his Enguirer, that * An 
«« Enquiry thus purſued on Political Juſtice,” (i. e. as he, William 
Godwin, has purſued it) “ i undoubtedly iu THE HIGHEST 
* STYLE OF MAN!!!” But as I have given my opinion upon it 
in the Third Dialogue of the P. of L. I ſhall ſay nothing here. 
Yet I might add, as it is recorded of the infidel Boaſter before 
Thebes, 
Si tardius artus 
Ceſſiſſent, potuit fulmen meruiſſe ſecundum. I 


1 ſhall take but a few chapters of his new book, for really I 
ſhould fatigue myſelf and my reader paſt all ſufferance, if I were 
to go through with it. The ſpirit and the manner is the ſame in 
all theſe Eſſays. The preſent volume, (i. e. the Enquirer) 
he informs us, (Preface, p. 8.) © is preſented to the contemplative 
„reader, not as dia, but as THE MATERIALS OF THINKING, 
% and that they are committed to his mercy.” He adds, “that 
«© with as ardent a paſſion for innovation as ever, he,” (i. e. Wil- 
liam Godwin) “ feels himſelf more patient and tranquil,” This 
is pleaſant to himſelf certainly, but whether his opinions and 
their conſequences will promote patience and tranguillity in other 
men, is all that we are concerned to know and to expoſe. He 
profeſſes to write a moral work. It is miſcellaneous and uncon- 
nected, whatever he may think. I would premiſe, that there is 
a difference in conſidering a moral and a mere metaphyſical En- 
quiry. In the latter, it is juſt and neceſſary to take in all the 
parts of a ſyſtem, to know its efficacy and apparent truth; but 
in a moral work there is not the ſame neceſlity, and for this plain 
reaſon. Mankind are guided in their ations, not by ſyſtem, but 
by ſingle impulſes; by detached maxims, by aphoriſms, by ſen- 
tences, which have frequently the force of whole volumes. 

Whatever 


1 Thebaid. L. 19. 


6 


Their colours gaudy, though but idly (7) ſpread. 
Better 


Whatever impels to action /ingly and by it/elf, may be conſidered 
alſo apart, and held forth either to approbation, or to cenſure. 
For this important reaſon I ſhall offer to the publick notice ſome 
paſſages from © The Enquirer, by William Godwin,” The book 
perhaps has been read very little ; but as it is publiſhed and may 
be read, I am ſure it ought to be criticized, not from its excel- 
lence, or the ability of the writer, but from the ſubje& matter. 


His firſt Chapter or Eſſay is, Of awakening the Mind.” He 
begins with /o very <vi/e a ſentence, that we are naturally prepared 
for much inſtruction. I have indeed been told, that Mr. Godwin's 
mother, like little Iſaac's in Sheridan's Duenna, uſed to call him 
Little Solomon.” What is this ſentence ? verbatim as follows: 
« If individuals were uni verſally happy, the ſpecies would be 
„% happy!” Again. When a child is born, one of the earlieſt 
* purpoſes of his inſtitutor ought to be, to awaken his mind, to 
* breathe a ſoul into the, as yet unformed, maſs,” Whether the 
maſs is the mind, or the mind the maſs, and at what time the ſoul 
is to be breathed into the mind, is not quite clear; but it is very 
in/irutive, Mr, Godwin alſo thinks, that“ it is not the abſurdeſt 
* of paradoxes to affirm, that the true object of juvenile educa- 
tion is to teach no one thing in particular; but (the reader will 
* be rather ſurpriſed) to provide, againſt the age of Aue - and- 
* twenty, a mind well regulated, active, and prepared to learn.” 
It is to be remembered, that the general education of mankind 
is the object under conſideration, If the reader's mind is not 
awakened by tuch an alarum of nonſenſe, I think he muſt be 
deeply intranced, as faſt as a modern watchman, or Mr. Godwin 
himſelt, when he wrote the chapter. 


Next comes Eſſay 2. ** On the utility of talents.” From this 
we learn, in Mr. Godwin's own words, that “ The only com- 
| Aaaz &© plete 
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Better be dull than wicked ; from the heart 
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«« plete protection againſt the appellation of fool, is to be the 
© poſſeſſor of uncommon capacity ;” and that a ſelf-/atisfied, 
half-witted fellow is the moſt ridiculous of all things.” This is 
alſo very inſtructive, and lets us into the ſecret of Mr. Godwin's - 
wits, and his ſelf-ſatisfaction. But I cannot think Mr, G. 
inſtructions will “produce in his pupil or child (if he has either) 
* one of the long-looked-for ſaviours of the human race.” It might 
perhaps produce another Anacharſis Cloots, the Orater of the 
human race. Then come“ The Sources of Genius, in Eſſay 3. 
The ſentiments are either ſo trite, or ſo abſurd, or ſo wicked, 
that it is difficult to chooſe. One of them I muſt ſele&,—Of 
the children of peaſants, Mr. G. obſerves, ©* That at the age of 
« fourteen the very traces of underſtanding are obliterated. They 
are enliſted at the crimping houſe of oppreſſion. They are bruti- 
« fied by immoderate and unremitting labour. Their hearts are 
* hardened, and their ſpirits broken by all that they ſce, and all that 
« they /eel, and all that they /ook forward to. This is ONE or 
© THE MOST INTERESTING POINTS OF VIEW, in which we con- 
« fider the preſent order of Society!!! It is the great aug bter 
&« houſe of genius, and of mind. It is the unrelenting murderer 
4% of hope and gaiety, of the love of reflection, and of the love 
„ life,” (p. 16.) This it is, I ſuppoſe, as this atrocious but 
fooliſh writer would call it, to promote patience and tranquillity 
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among mankind! Mr. G. has not yet done. Eſſay the ath 1s 
on the ſame Sources. Here he proves too much for himſelf. 
He ſays, p. 19. There is an inſanity among Philoſophers, 
* that has brought Philoſophy itſelf into diſcredit.” (p. 19.) 


At 
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The life-ſprings iſſue, and their force impart ; 
Better 


At the cloſe of the eighteenth century, Mr. G. ſpeaking of 
the ſucceſſion of events, and the manner in which we acquire 
ideas, delivers this ſentence ſeriouſly and philoſophically, with 
a view to be inſtructive, as I ſuppoſe. ** If any man was to tell 
« me that / I pull the trigger of my gun, a ſwift and beautiful 
&« horſe will immediately appear farting from the mouth of the 
« tube; I can ONLY anſwer, that I do not exped it, and that it 
eis contrary to the tenor of my former experience. But TI can 
« gn xo reaſon (CI, why this is an event intrin/ically more 
« abſurd, or /eſs likely to happen than the event IJ have been accuſ- 
* tomed to witneſs. It may be familiarly illuſtrated to the un- 
«© learned reader, by remarking, that the proceſs of generation, in 
* conſequence of which men and horſes are born, has obwiouſly 
% no more perceivable corre/pondence with that event, than it would 


% have for me to pull the trigger of a gun!!!“ I paſs by the groſs 
indecency of the illuſtration, that I may juſt hint, what it is to be 


a modern philoſopher, and i uct the unlearned in the new way, I 
am aſhamed to analyſe any other opinions in this Eſſay ; but as 
Mr. G. is ſuppoſed by ſome perſons, to be“ A man of talents,” I 
ſuppoſe alſo Mr. G. has the properties of“ A man of talents,” as 


he himſeif has declared them to be; and that“ He (himſelf) can 


* recolleft up to what period he was jejune 5 and up to what period 
he was dull. Ile can call to mind the iznumerable errors of ſpe- 
« culation he has committed, that would almeſt diſgrace an idiot.“ 
(p. 28.) For my own part, in the preſent inſtance, I have nothing 
to do with reco/le4:0n, Mr. Godwin and his book are before me. 
So much for“ A man of talents.” I cannot opprefs the reader 
with all his deſolating, unfounded, and filly opinions on all 
trades, profeſſions, and occupations; wholly fubverſive of the 
order 
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Better to write ſtark nonſenſe ; better preach 
With 
order of ſociety, and as I believe, of any ſuppoſcable order what. 
ſoever of any regulated human ſociety. 


But if the reader wiſhes to be amuſed with the acmè or height 
of abſurdity and wildneſs, I earneſtly recommend him to read 
Mr. G's account of “ The Walk of a man of talents,” (Mr. Good- 
win himſelf, for inſtance,) “ and of a man without talents,” (ſuch 
as myſelf) “ from Temple Bar to Hyde Park Corner.” (p. 31 and 
32). It is really refreſhing in the extreme. Nothing can be ſu- 
perior to it, but his Gun of generation,“ juſt deſcribed, © and 
his ſelf-tilling plough, without the intervention of man,” in 
his other book on Political Juſtice, Vol. 2. p. 494+ Ed. 8vo. 
I will give Mr. Godwin's «wr account of this famous Walk, 
eſpecially as the publick are accuſtomed to obſerve all kinds of 
men, and women too, between Temple Bar and Hyde Park Corner, 
« The chief point of difference“ (ſays Mr. G.)“ between the man of 
«© talents and the man without, CONSISTS in the different ways in 
© which their minds are employed during the ſame interval!!!“ 
This is the propoſition, ludicrous and abſurd enough of itſelf, 
but now let us hear the proof, or illuſtration. They,” (i. e. e 
man of talents and the man without) are obliged, let us ſuppoſe, 
** to walk from Temple Bar to Hyde Park Corner. The burt 
«© MAN goes /trait forward : he has ſo many furlongs to traverſe. 
«© He obſerves if he meets any of his acquaintance; he enquires 
& reſpeQing their health and their family. He glances perhaps 
« at the ſhops as he paſſes; he admires the faſhion of a buckle, 
« and the metal of a tea urn. / he experience any lights of 
e fancy” (i. e. between Temple Bar and Hyde Park Corner) “ they 
& are of a ſhort extent; of the ſame nature a: the flight of a foreſt 
. ird clipped of his wings, and condemned to paſs the reſt of 
« his life in a farm-yard, On the other hand, THE MAN OF 
„ TALENTS gives full ſcope to his imagination, He laughs and 
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With ſilky (u) voice, and ſacred flow'rs of ſpeech, 
| In 


« rien. Unindebted to the ſuggeſtions of the ſurrounding objects, 
« his whole ſoul is employed!“ We are now to prepare for the 
employment of the whole foul of a man of talents from Temple 
Bar to Hyde Park Corner, and the Reader will chr that he 
has enough to du. He” (the man of talents) “enters into nice 
& calculations; he digefs ſagacious reaſonings.” (All this is done 
between Temple Bar and Hyde Park Corner). © In imagination 
„ he declaims or deſcribes, impreſſed with the deepef ſympathy, 
& or elevated to the lie rapture. He paſſes through a thou- 
« /and imaginary ſcenes, tries his courage, taſs his ingenuity, and 
thus becomes gradually prepared to meet almoſt any of the man- 
* coloured events of human life. He conſults &y the aid of memory 
& the books he has read, (N. B. a man of talents never reads in 
the ſtreets,) * and he projets others for the future inſtruction 
and delight of mankind.” (I always ſaid Mr. G. himſelf 
projected his book on Juſtice, and this on Education, in the freets ; 
Sic tu triviis, indofe ſolebas.) If he obſerves the paſſengers,” 
(the dull man only obſerves his acquaintance) he reads their 
* countenances, conjectures their paſt hiſtory, and forms a ſuper- 
* ficial notion of their w;/dom and folly, their virtue or vice, 
« ſatisfation or miſery. J he obſerves the ſcenes that occur, 
« it is with the eye of a connoiffeur or an artiſt,” (The dull 
man above minds only buckles and tea urns.) © Every object is 
* capable of ſuggeſting to him a Volume of Reflections. (Mr. G. 
muſt mean His own volume now before me, called Reflections on 
manners, education, and literature.) The time of the/e tao per- 
* /ons in one reſpect reſembles ; it has brought them both to Hyde 
* Park Corner, In almoſt every other reſpect it is diſſimilar.” 
Here is the denouement, or of Everxa of Philaſopber GoDwin, and 
1 have no doubt, he thinks it a diſcovery in Terra jam cognita, 

as 


| (26 
In ſoft probation (x) for a Foundling's gown, 461 
To 


as he will allow the ground to be between Temple Bar and Hyde 
Park Corner. I cannot ſay the Parallel is quite in the manner of 
Plutarch; but it is very in/rufive. No man can ever be again at 
a loſs to know a man of talents, from a man without, in the frreets, 


I had often been puzzled, till I met with this inſtructive volume of 
Reflections. | 


When the P.cader has confidered this, and all the other parts 
I have produced, and thouſands which I have omitted, he will re. 
member that Ma. Gonwix has /e: HIMSELF wp for a Legiſlator, 
a Reformer, aa Y pher, a deſtroyer of ancient prejudices, and 
a builder of new ſtems, a guide through the darkneſs of the 
world by this new light; ond he expects the obeiſance of man- 
kind. I am ſure, I cannot even conceive that any man or woman 
will worſhip 8 goRE such AN IMACE of Democracy and Ty- 
ranny, whoever may ſound the cornet, ſackhut, or dulcimer at 
the dedication. It is not an image of gold; it is an image of ircn 


mixed qwith mis lay. 


> This it is to inſtru the world, to reform it, to make it happy, 
Mr. G. cores in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, that I know not When 
to finiſh my queſtions. I might go on chapter by chapter in this 
manner. Let any man look at his opinions, and the nature of bis 
knowledge and his pretenſions. I muſt copy two thirds (at the 
leaſt) if 1 wiſhed to expreſs, and to expoſe, all that is reprehenki- 
ble in this volume, or wicked, or ridiculous, or trite beyond be- 
lief. I would hold up Mr. G's. own propoſitions, in his own 
words, to all perſons who have underſtanding, and let them judge. 
Let them fairly decide whether his impiety be not even leſe than his 
folly ; and the weakneſs of his underſtanding more viſible than 
the plunging violence of his exertions. Dat operam, ut cn ra- 
tiene inſaniat. f 


Mr. 


To pleaſe ſome guardian Midas of the town, 


6 


Who 


Mr. Godwin is at beſt but a mongrel, or an exotick. He is 


grafted upon the ſtock of Condorcet, and the French rabble on 
French ground; but he has not even the racineſs of that teeming 
ſoil. Engliſh minds will not long bear the groſſneſs of ſuch an im- 
poſition, We are better and earlier taught, than he wiſhes we 
ſhould be. Reaſon indeed diſclaims Mr, Godwin; of eloquence, 
and good writing, (in ſpite of all his dogmatiſm) he knows no- 
thing; and of the Belles Lettres nearly as much as can be at- 
tained, or rather picked up, in a modern academy, in ſome Lon- 


don Square, or at Iſlington. But for Mr. Godwin we are to lay 
down Plato and Xenophon ; for him we are to relinquiſh Ariſtotle 
and Tully ; to him Locke is to give way, and the fimplicity and 
tempered humour of Mr, Addiſon is to be loſt in Mr. Godwin's 
effuſions, I really am fatigued with this man. Nothing but the 
importance of the conſequences and effects of his wild, weak, 
wicked, and abſurd notions, (I cannot dignify them with the name 
of principles, or «»47a) could have prevailed upon me to have 


waſted irretrievably ſo much of my time upon them. 


From the period when Ph;/oſopber Ru u firſt garbled his ne- 
glected “ Treatiſe on Human Nature,” and publiſhed it in the 
form of Eſſays, and ſet up a kind of /:p-/op of morality in the 
ſuburbs of Atheiſm, we have had nothing but Eſſays upon Eſ- 
ſays, till—we all know the conſequence. And laſt of all comes 
Philoſopher GoDw iN, and ſets up his trumpery ſhop too in the 
fame quarter; though he is willing to wait upon ladies and gen- 
tlemen at their own houſes, with his“ Gros paquet de toile verte 
rouge, upou the principles and practice of the celebrated 
| Fripier 


$ Green is the ſymbol of the Li, and Red of French demo- 
cratick factions, 
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Who gives his vote from judgment and from taſte; 
Better 


Fripier in Gil Blas, and with the ſame kind of juſtice. He pre. 
ſents you with his ſecond-hand ſuits, with his © habits de drap 
5 tout unis, and his * habits. de welours un peu paſſas; demands 


his /oixante ducats, and then addreſſes you with the ſame cool 


effrontery ; © Vous 7tes bien heureux qu on ſe ſoit addreſſe d wo, 
* plutot gu” @ un autre, Graces au ciel, j* exerce rondement mg 
« profeſſion: JE $U1S LE SEUL FRIPIER ui ait DE LA MORALE, * 
So much for Phi/o/opher Gopwix, or LE PHiLOSOPHE FaIpiER, 
malgre ſa morale 

To the learned world in particular (if they have ever drudged 
through the works of Mr. Godwin as I have done) I will addreſ; 
a few words from the ſecond book of the Pyrrhonick Inſtitutions 
of Sextus Empiricus, as applicable to WiLL1am GoDwix, after 
all the obſervations I have made on his writings. 


« EEE N & TON ANOPNTTON TOYTON Nas T5 amo Twy a Z 
xa ELAIKPINNE NOHEAI Jumoomeda.''$ 


(s) Volney.— See Dial. r. (note e) of the P. of L. for an ac- 
count of Mr. Volney's book, entitled, © Ruins, or a Meditation 
on the Revolution of Empires.“ 


()“ Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread.” 
Shakſpeare's King John, 
I wiſh to refer the reader to an excellent, very ſeaſonable, and 
important pamphlet called © Reform, or Ruin“ by J. Bowdler 
Eſq—It is well written. 


u All Doctors (and Biſhops too) ſhould remember it is one 
thing to preach, and another to print and publiſh their ſermons. 


It is alſo high time for BisHoe HoksLEy (qui au travers de toute 
ſa 


6 Sexti Empyrici Inſt, Pyrrhon. 1, 2. c. 5. 
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Better wit! Warner move with meaſur'd haſte, 
To 


fa piets net ps Auteur impuntment ; et qui a la ſatisfaction d'ar- 
racher les Volupueuſes aux plaiſirs, | et d'affermir dans leur devoir 
des Epouſes dbrailfes par des amans ſeducteurs; though I cannot 
ſay, qu” on trowe /es hamelies, et ſes ouvrages egalement forts et 
delicats) it is hgh time I ſay, for my Lord Biſhop Horſley to 
remember, that it was ſaid of the Archbiſhop of Grenada, 
« Voila un Sermn qui ſent furieuſement PApoplexie.f” I do 
not think that th Archeveque de Grenade, (I beg pardon) Biſhp 
Horſley (for I thik, be never will be an Archbi/hop) will appoint 
me to be his Secretry, or in the inimitable words of Le Sage, be 
deſirous ** avoir pes de lui un homme (comme moi) qui ait de la 
literature, et une onne main pour mettre au net ſes homelies.”|| 


I may add, that / I ſhould take a walk through his /iterary 


grounds, I fear I ſhuld be found damage-feaſant ; and if I were 
to enter the premiſes at Rocheſter or Weſtminſter, and be proſe- 
cuted for it, I ſhoul certainly direct my counſel to plead a ſpe- 
cial © Nil habuit in tenmentis. (See Lord Raymond's Rep. 1550.) 
For though his Lordiip, as Plaintiff, is but an 4fignee, he may 
take advantage of the/toppel, for it runs with the land. See Co. 
Lytt. 152. and Salk. 26, 


< 
Truth, erudition, ad ability, always fail in their effect, if 


their profeſſors enforc them with violence, or aſperity in the 


| See his Magdalen Emily, and his ſpceches in the H. of L. 
in caſes of Adultery. 


＋ Gil Blas, liv. ch. 15. [| Ib. liv. 7. ch. 4. 
I. liv. 7. ch. 2. 
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„„ 
To lend net pleaſure (y) to a pedant's ex, 465 
Appeal 


manner, or with imprudence in the choice of ſubects, and in the 
place of delivering them. 


(x) J allude to any popular preacher, It is cally humiliating 
and degrading to the Clergy to preach probati nary ſermons, on 
any vacancy of a chaplainſhip at any of the haritable founda- 
tions, before juch a /et of judges. One is fo voice and action, 
another for what he calls learning, others for he tender paſſions, 
ſome for appeals to reaſon, and others again ove /egick and cloſe 
argument. No Divine can ſatisfy ſuch judgs, but ſuch a Doc- 
tor, as is deſcribed by John of Saliſbury, Doctor ſanctiſſimus 
& jlle Gregorius, qui melleo predicationis irhre totam rigavit et 
2nebriavit Ecclefiam !” It is high time to pt theſe affairs on a 
more reſpectable footing for the Clergy. 


I think indeed, that the buſineſs, electios, &c. belonging to all 
Hoſpitals, and all publick Charities, ſnouldoe tranſacted by a Com- 
mittee of the Subſcribers, elefed annually, Committee compoſed 
of twenty-one perſons would be ſufficient and the preſent mode of 
canvaſſing for offices might be entirely ſupprſed, which is much to 
be defired. It might be eaſily carried int effect. The propricty 
of ſuch a meaſure being generally adoptd in London, and near 
the metropolis, is evident; and I wiſh thi hint may be attended to 
by men of ſenſe and judgment. 


{y) Sec a Treatiſe lately publiſhed, atitled © METPON APIZTON, 


er a New Pleaſure, recommended in Difſertation on Greeks 
and 
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Appeal to Bryant, nor his judgment fear ; 
Better to ſtate-arithmetick be bred, 


Tell Jacobins and Tories by the (yy) head; 
Prove 


and Latin Proſody, (1797.)* It is without any permiſſion, and 
I think with conſiderable effrontery, dedicated to Mr. Bryant in 
a ſtyle perfectly new, If almoſt every page of this treatiſe were 
not ſillier, wilder, and more extravagant than the preceding, I 
might be tempted to take ſome notice of its multifarious con- 
tents. For they are very numerous indeed; from the laws paſſed 
in King Priam's reign /I beg Mr. Bryant's pardon) under his ma- 
rine Miniſter, when Troy was attacked and invaded by the Gre- 
cians, down to the preſent French war and the incomprehenfible 
Cavalry Act, under George the Third of Great Britain, As it 
does not appear to me poſſible for this Author, (I uſe is owe 
words in his own treatiſe) to“ put of the monkey and bring out the 
man, I ſhall ſay nothing further of this farrago of learned non- 
ſenſe, 


/ Mr. Burke gave it as his opinion, in his“ Two Letters 
on the Propoſals for peace, (1796) that there are 400,000 po- 
* litical citizens in Great Britain, of whom 80,000 are pure Ja- 
os cobins, and the other four-fifths perfectly ſound, &c. &c. In 
this particular inſtance I ſhall only ſay of this great and venera- 
ble man, what one of Dante's Commentators ſays on a paſſage in 
the Purgatorio: Per verita, / un gran capriccio; ma in ciò ſegue 
* i/ ſuo file,” Dante, Shakſpeare, Milton, and Burke, all abound 

in 


( 382 ) 


Prove that no dogs,as through the ſtreets they range, 
Give bone for bone in regular (z) exchange; 479 


Or 


in ſimilar capriccios z but I will add Dr. Johnſon's admirable 
words; He that can put theſe (capriccios) in balance with their 
« beauties, muſt be conſidered not as nice but dull, as leſs to be 
, cenſured for want of candour, than pitied for want of ſenſi- 
4 bility.” Life of Milton. 


(2) Here is another little capriccis of a man of no common 
ſagacity, the late Adam Smith. He ſays ſeriouſly, by way of 
illuſtration z ** No body ever ſaw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
« exchange of one bone for another with another dog.” Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1. p. 20. Ed. 8vo. This philoſophy is 
nearly of the ſame date as Adam's anceſtor + in Eden, and I can 
only ſay in reply, Who ever expected to fee a dog do ſo ?”— 
We have all heard and read of that ſnarling ſeq, the Cynicks, 
and if we could convert dogs into philoſophers, or what is harder 
ſtill, philoſophical propoſitions into meat and bones, (which I fear 
is more than moſt Scotch Profeſſors can do) I ſhould apply meta- 
phorically the following lines from a celebrated Poet, a great ob- 
ſerver of human nature : 

| cc 80 


+ In the moft exten fvely learned book I ever faw, (for the ſize 
of it) and the beſt arranged, I mean the“ Philoſophia Gencralis 
&c. per Theophilum Gale,” there is actual a Chapter, De Phi- 
loſophia Adami. L. 1. C. 1. 8. 5,—** A Capriccio!“ 
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Or frame, with Marſh, (a) ſtrange theorems to try 
Some manuſcript's divine identity; 
With Hargrave to the Peers approach with awe, 
And ſenſe and grammar fink in Yorke and law (6); 
| Better 


« So when two dogs are fighting || in the ſtreets, 
With a third dog one of the two dogs meets; 
With angry tooth he bites him to the bone, 

And this dog ſmarts for what that dog has done.“ 


(a) A learned and ingenious Critick, the Rev. WM. Marsn, 
(Tranſlator of Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſtament, 
to which he has added many valuable notes and illuſtrations) 
publiſhed in the year 1795, Letters to Archdeacon Travis, on 
the ſubje& of a Greek Manuſcript in the Publick Library at Cam- 
bridge, printed at Leipzig, but fold in London by R. Marſh, 
Fleet-ftreet.”” Mr. Marſh's theorem is ſo totally new, and ſo 
unparallelled, that I ſhall laugh hereafter at any man who tells 
me, that the chances for or againſt any thing are only 160,000 
to 1. 


General Theorem, by which the Identity of Manuſcripts is de- 
termined, from a coincidence in their Readings.” (Letters, p. 70.) 
I omit it in his edition of my Poem, as the theorem is judged 
to be too long and unintereſting. 


(6) see lately publiſhed, © The Juriſdiction of the Lords 
Houſe 


Ce Ig 


|| 1. e. For a hone, or for any thing which is an object of fair 
and deliberate exchange. 
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Better be White, though dubious (c) of my fame, 
Or wiſely ſink my own in (d) Homer's name; 476 
Better 


Houſe of Parliament, by Sir Matthew Hale,” and an introductory 
preface by F. Hargrave, Eſq. the Editor, 1796. Mr. Hargrave 
is univerſally acknowledged to be one of the ſounded and moſt 
earned lawyers in the kingdom. But when he will /tep out of 
his way, and turn rhetorician, and fancy that he is writing like 
Cicero de Oratore, there is ſome difference between the Roman, 
and the Engliſh advocate, Mr. H. in his preface thus writes con- 
cerning the Rt, Hon. Charles Yorke, the ſhort-lived and lamented 
Chancellor: He avas a modern conſtellation of Exgliſb juriſpru- 
dence, whoſe digreſſions from the exuberance of the beſt juridica! 
knowledge were illuminations; whoſe energies were oracles; whoſe 
conſtancy of mind was wor into the pinnacle of our Engliſh forum 
at an inauſpicious moment; whoſe exquifitene/s of ſenfibility, at 
almoſt the next moment from the impre{/ions of imputed error, ſtorm- 


ed the fort of even his highly-cultivated rcaſon, and ſo made ele- 


vation and extinction contemporaneous ; and whoſe prematureneſs 
of fate—has cauſed an almoſt inſuppliable interſtice in the ſcience of 
Engli/h equity.” Pref. p. 181, I really think Mr. Hargrave has 
dived through all the celebrated ten fountains of invention, from 
which „g he has taken in water for an happy voyage over the pre- 
celloſe ocean of his funeral parentation of CHARLES YORKE, 

pretend not to comprehend this paſſage in all its ſublimity, 
but upon one principle, which, as it appears to me, is the grand, 
though ſecret deſign of Mr. Hargrave, to leave por record to his 
brethren: It is this: Thar 4 LAWYER, WHO WRITES $0 
© CLEARLY AS TO BE UNDERSTOOD, IS AN AVOWED ENEMY 
© TO HIS PROFESSION.” 


$ Hiſt. of Friar Gerund, Vol. a. p. 265. 
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Better to diſappoint the publick hope, 479 


Like Warton driveling (e) on the page of PoE; ( 75 
While 


(c) See the learned and very ingenious (but rather declamatory) 
Sermons by Profeſſor White of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture. 
But in this, as in many other caſes, it ſeems, ** Garth did not 
« write his own Diſpenſary. —I always thought the charge ridi- 
culous : yet learned men would © write about it and about it.” 
Any thing will ſerve for a controverſy. Enquire of Meſſrs, Ire- 
land, Malone, and Chalmers, at the Shakſpeare ManufaFory in 
Norfolk-ſtreet, in the Strand. 


(d) The Rev. Dr. Parr will beſt explain this verſe. See his 
ſullime Apoſtrophe, ** Spirit of Henry Homer!“ &c, &c. &c. Let- 
ter to Dr, Coombe, by an occafional Writer in the Britiſh Cri- 
tick. 

(-) The Bookſellers may ſay in Sir Philip Sidney's words: 
„What fools were we, to mingle ſuch 4riveling ſpeeches among 
„ (WAaxBURTON's) noble thoughts! (Sir P. 8's Arcadia.“ ) 

Pan etiam Arcadid dicat ſe judice victum. 
The typographical errors in Latin, Greek, and Engliſh in this edi- 
tion are numerous beyond all belief; ſo numerous as to be very 
inconvenient to the reader, 


The reaſon why F have, in the following paſſages, examined 
the edition ſo particularly, is this. There is no Author in our 


language, whoſe works admit of ſuch important illuſtration, 
moral, religious, eritical, and argumentative, as Mr. Pope's. 
This opportunity has been now unfortunately loſt ; and it muſt 
be ſeen that our great poet has been diſgraced, and a fond admir- 
ing Nation is left to lament the negligence, inattentioa and im- 
propriety, (i uſe the mildeſt terms) with which this wor! has 
been performed, except in the critical part of Dr. W's votes, 

Bb | which 


1 


While o'er the ground that WARBURTON once trod, 
The Winton Pedant ſhakes his little rod : 


Centent 


which I generally approve. I have proved this in the following re. 
marks ; and I have given the moſt cogent reaſons. 


My ſole object is the good of the kingdom, which I will ftriw 
to ſupport /y/fematically, wHOEVER OR WHATEVER MAY STAND 
IN THE WAY. Hoc illis dico, qui me non intelligunt.“ 


) See the new edition of Pope's Works by the Rev, Dr. 
Joszen WaArTOR, late Head-maſter of Wincheſter School. The 
mildeſt words I can uſe are, * Tantamne rem tam negligenter ?” 
I praiſed (and liberally enough as ſome people thought) Dr. Jo- 
ſeph Warton's Common Place Book on Pope, in the Firſt Dial, 
of the P. of L. and I ſtill think it very entertaining and inſtruc- 
tive. But when a learned man appears, as the profeſſed Editor 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and the moſt intereſting Poet of the na- 
tion, and when the publick have been taught to expect the work 
as of great promiſe, we require ſomething more than mere copying 
his oaun old common place remarks from one book, to put them in 
the form of notes at the bottom of the pages of another, It is 
mere book-making beneath the character of ſo learned a gentle- 
man as Doctor Warton. It is to ſteal from one's own elf. Yet 
the town is patient: Marcus dixit, ita eſt,” But I will not ſay 
ſo. Had this been done merely by the Bookſellers, or by the 
whole <vor/hipful Company of Stationers, it would have remained 
without notice from me. It would have been an edition made with 
a pair of Sciſſars, nothing more. But at the end of the Advertiſe- 
ment to this edition I find theſe words: For the reſt of the notes 
(except thoſe by Mr. Pope and Pr. Warburton) I am @n/awerable. 
% Jos WARTON,” 


6 3x. 1 

Content his own ſtale ſcraps to ſteal or glean, 

Haſh'd up and ſeaſon'd with an old man's ſpleen; (F 
Nor ev'n the Bard's deformity can *ſcape, 485 
« His pictur'd perſon and his libel'd (g) ſhape” 
Ah, 


When the ILLUSTRIOUS friend of Pope, WiLLIAM WARBUR= 
rox, (ſublime even in his exorbitances, and dignified in ſaga- 
city and erudition,) condeſcended to become an Editor, I ſhould 
have preferred reprinting his edition as it ſtood. But, in ſome 
particulars, I am indeed aſhamed of the preſent edition, as it is 
no offered to the publick. If Dr. Warton had neither time, nor 
ſpirits, nor induſtry, nor leiſure, nor inclination, be /bould not 
have undertaken a work ſo important to the world, But as there 
is no other new edition to be had of an elegant form, type and 
paper, (and this is very pretty) many perſons will defire to have 
it, and I am ſure 1 will not refuſe it à place in my library. 


(J) See Dr. Warton's perſonal notes on Pope and Warburton 
paſim throughout the work, ſplenetick in the extreme. 


(g) Poets are often prophets. Pops little thought that, fifty 
years after his death, a learned editor would revive ſome imputed 
traſh, (perhaps) not his ew, and actually give to the malignant 
curioſity of ſome folks, His libelled perſon and his pictured 


* ſhape.” Prol. te Pope's Satires, v. 353-) It is ſtrange that 
Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Pope ſhould have the ſame fate. The figure 
of Mr, G. has been preſented to the world and to poſterity by 
his friend Lord Sheffield (See Mr. G's Poſthumous Miſcellanies, 
ato. Vol. t.) and Mr. Pope's contemptible appearance by the 
kindneſs of his editor. 


Bbz LT. have 
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Ah, better to unlearn'd oblivion hurl'd, 


Then 
I have many and great objections to this edition; but 1 ſhall 

only ſtate a few. An edition of Pope is a fair and a very proper 
ſubject of criticiſm, I think the title page contemptuous © With 
notes and illuſtrations by J. WazrTon, D. D. and others.” To 
include WILLIAM WARBZUR TO, Biſhop of Glouceſter, and Au- 
thor of the Divine Legation, under the title of others, required 
an aſſurance equal at leaſt to the dilettante ſpirit which too fre- 
quently prevails in Dr. Warton's comments. In this inſtance, as 
he ſays of the great Samuel Johnſon, * temulentus videtur,” 
Mr. Pope himſelf ſaid to Dr. Warburton, ** No hand can ft ny 
works in /o good a light, or ſo well turn their beſt fide to the day, 
as your own.” Upon which Dr. Warton remarks ; © Without 
incurring, I hope, the cenſure of being a ſhort-ſighted and ma- 
levolent critick, I venture to ſay, that our Author's fond expecta- 
tion of his Commentator's ſetting his works in the beſt light, was 
extremely ill- founded.“ 9 I believe Mr. Pope will be found the 
beſt judge of his own intereſt, Dr. Warton may remember theſe 
lines : 

& Criticks I ſaw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in their place; 

Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 

Or diſappear d, AND LEFT THE FIRST BEHIND.” 
Such was the inſeription in a Temple, from which it will be 
difficult to eraſe the name of William Warburton, and ſubſtitute 
the name of Joſeph Warton. I have no perſonal partiality for 
Warburton ; he was long before my time. Nor have I the ho- 
nour (ſuch I ſhould indeed eſteem it) of an acquaintance with 


Biſhop Hurd, his venerable friend and compecr. But 1 was born 


to admire erudition and genius, and to vindicate them when they 
are inſulted. 


Dr. 
Pope. Wartc 1's Edit. Vol. 9. p. 577+ 
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Then give to Perry (5) what I owe the world; 
And 


Dr. Warton's life of Pope is not well written as to the matter 
or the manner. The ſtyle is defective and often vulgar. I ſhall 
inſtance a paſſage or two. The perpetual vulgariſm of the term 
« ,ur author, —“ Dennis purſued our author in bitter invec- 
tives, againſt every work he gradually publiſhed.” p. 18. After 
« arriving at eminence by ſo many capital compoſitions, our au- 
&« thor,” &c. &c.—p. 24. Which, as an uncommon curioſity, 
« ohe would have been glad to have beheld,” p. 11. Dr. War- 
&« burton's defence of the Eſſay on Man ultimately got him a wife 
6d ad a biſhoprick.” p. 45. ** Into what a maſs has he raiſed 
« and expanded ſo flight a hint“ p. 21. Dr. W. is fond of 
&© delicious lines, and delicious paſſages,” &c, I cannot ſpecify 
more of them in this note, He commends Voltaire too often, 
and too much. He is alſo perpetually praiſing the German Pro- 
feſſor Heyne, who has inſulted our Engliſh univerſities and pub- 


lick ſchools in his writings, Yet we have republiſhed 4is Virgil, 


and all his ponderous diſſertations. Profeſſor Heyne was origi- 
nally a mechanick : he was not born with taſte, and he never ac- * 
quired elegance. His learning is without diſcernment. More 
embodied dullneſs, or a heavier maſs of matter than his Virgil I 
never ſaw. The ſhrine of the Poet is indeed loaded with offer- 
ings, but it is illuminated with rays from Gottingen,—I muſt ob- 
ſerve further, : 

It was very bold and very indecent in the Reverend Dr. War- 
ton, to publiſh Pope's Imitation of the Second Satire of his firſt 
Book of Horace. Pope never || printed it in his works himſelf; 

Dr. 


— 


|| Dr. W. indeed ſays, vol. x. Life, p. 56. © Pope /uffered his 
* friend Dodlley to print it as his writing in one edition 12mo.” 


1 never ſaw it, but can believe the Doctor. Pope was undoubt- 
edly aſhamed of it. 
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And idly buſy in my choice perplext, 
Throw 


Dr. Warburton refuſed to admit it: no common edition what. 
ſoever of Pope has admitted it. It is printed only in a vulgar 
appendix in two volumes. But if Mr. Pope had actually de. 
ſcribed every nymph in the ſeraglio of © the pious Needham,” 
muſt the Reverend Dr. Warton publiſh ſuch a poem, merely be. 
cauſe Mr. Pope had written it ?—This ſixth volume of Dr. War. 
ton's Edition ſhould be reprinted ; and this ſcandalous poem, and 
ſome other parts of it, omitted. With the Commentators f on 
Shakſpeare, Pope, &c. of modern days, there is no ſuch thing 
as an invocation to“ Intermiſſa VE N us; for the Goddeſs has ac, 
tually deſerted her beloved Cyprus, “ In hos TOTA ruens, (See 
Horace for the reit.) | ; | 


“Te, Venus Regina, pio vocantum 
„ Thure WARTONI ET STEPHANI1 decoras 
* Transfer in ædes.“ 


I have indeed no doubt the poem is by Pope. As to mere wit 
and point in the imitation, it is perhaps the beſt, But what then? 
Mr. Pope's works are diſtinguiſhed for peculiar correctneſs in 
taſte and morals; and are intended for the moſt general, and the 
moſt unqualified peruſal. Dr. W. might as well have printed Mr. 


E's Geranium in his comments, or any other light and vigorous 
ſally of a very young man, forgiven as ſuch and forgotten, as the 
following lines, if the reader will believe they are printed in 


Porz's Works; 


& Or 


” . "= : 
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Throw years of labour on a ſingle text, 490 
(Alike 


4 Or when a tight neat girl will ſerve the turn, 
In errant pride continue * * ®! 
&© I'ma plain man, whoſe maxim is profeſt, 
* The thing at hand is of all things the beſt.” 
Vol. 6. p. 51.—ſee alſo p. 49, worſe ill, 


I, though an anonymous layman, refuſe to print the paſſage in 
full, which the Reverend Doctor Warton has printed and ſanction- 
ed with his name as Editor of Pope's Works. Nobis non licet 
eſſe tam diſertis, qui muſas colimus ſeveriores.” If Mr. Pope 
had often written thus, his works muft have been conſigned to 
the library of a brothel. This edition of Pope's works will be 
ſent into every part of the civilized world. This will be ſo; and 
can it be ſaid, that I ſpeak without reaſon ? Surely I am not plead- 
ing for publick decency in vain» The Doctor at leaſt ſhould have 
dedicated this fixth volume to the Ladies—of the Commons. To 
what other ladies could I preſent this volume? Yet ſo it is. 
* Doctors ruſh in, where laymen fear to tread.” But becauſe 
Pope called this, “ Sober advice from Horace, the Doctor 
thought there could be no harm in it. Dr. W, obſerves, that 
© the firſt ſtep in the literary, as well as in the political world 
« is of the utmoſt conſequence. (a) I would remind the Doc- 


tor of the laſt flep in both theſe worlds, which he ſeems to have 
forgotten, | | 


I think the political principles in the notes are frequently falſe, 
and in many inſtances dangerous. I cannot copy whole notes; but 
i wiſh any ſenſible man would refer to the paſſages and examine 
them. If they are right, in ſuch a world as this and in ſuch a ſtate 
of ſociety as the preſent, I will give up the whole of my objections. 


Dr. 
(a) Pope's Life, p. 14. 
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(Alike to me, encas'd in Grecian bronze, 


Koran 


ſ 


Dr. W. tells us firſt from Sir Thomas Browne, That there is « 
certain liſt vices committed in all ages, and declaimed againſt by 
all authors, which will laſt as long as human nature, or digeſted 
into common places, may ſerve for any theme, and never be out 
of date till doomſday.” (Vo!. 4. p. 318.) Inſtead of a fpirited 
vindication of moral ſatire, Dr. W. laughs at the effects of it, 
and very unadviſedly ſeems to diſcourage even the endeavours after 
a reformation of manners. If I am aſked how? I anſwer thus. 
Dr. Warton tells us, from à certain Vit, Mount in the pulpit 
with Bourdaloue, or take the pen with La Bruyere, it is only ſo 
much time loſt ; the world will go on as before.” The morality 
of Voltaire cannot ſurely*be the morality of Dr. Warton. He 
laſtly informs us, that Pope, in thoſe Dialogues, ** exhibits many 
and ſtrong marks of petulance, party ſpirit, and ſelf-importance, 
and of aſſuming to himſelf the character of Cenſor- general.“ 
(vol. 4. p- 3480 As if in anſwer to this unjuſt and outrageous 
character, by a ſingular anticipating ſagacity, Pope ſeems him- 
ſelf to have replied to the Doctor, in his own concluding note to 
theſe Dialogues, in language, ſentiment, and dignity, beyond all 
praiſe. | 


I may add, that if this mode of arguing againſt every endea- 
wour to reform the manners of mankind, and to recall them to 
virtue and wiſdom, is to be adopted, we are indeed in the high 
road to ruin and revolution, F ortunately there is as much ſenſe 
as there 1s policy, or truth, in this indiſcreet and dangerous doc- 
trine. I might as well ſay; “ There is always a certain liſt or 
catalogue of diſcaſes, infirmities, and miſeries attendant upon every 
human being in every ſtage of his earthly exiſtence, and which 
will appear, diſquiet, and lay waſte the ſpecies in all ages. The 

art 
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Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Prieſt, or Bonze) 


And 


art of medicine never can wholly remove them, and they will 
never be out of date till doomſday. What is the uſe of the phy- 
fician and his ſkill? We ſhould never apply to bim, but ſuffer 
filently, till our diſſolution takes place, without any attempt to 
remove the pain or miſery which fleſh is heir to, even when it 1s 


in our power to mitigate, or perhaps to cure them.” I really 
cannot paſs doctrines like theſe without animadverſion, eſpecially 
when they are either recommended, or approved, by a Doctor of 


the Church whoſe office is to declare, pronounce, and enforce 
the doctrine of moral reformation, He ſhould not forget the con- 
ſtitution of the natural and moral world. © Good is ſet againſt 
evil, and life againſt death. So look upon the works of the Moſt 
High; there are two and two, one agairf}t ancther.””—1I feel I am 


right in ſubmitting ſuch remarks as theſe to the publick. 


As to political ſentiments, I own I was ſurpriſed to read many 
notes, but particularly theſe words in vol. 4. p. 333, on the com- 


pliment Virgil paid to Cato. A much hone/ter paſſage (ſays Dr. 


Warton) “ is that in which Virgil had the courage to repreſent 


** his hero aſhſting the Etruſcans in puniſbing + their tyrannical 
* king, in the $th book of the Aneid. v. 494.” 


* Ergo omnis furiis ſurrexit ETRURIA juftis, 
REGEM AD SUPPLICIUM præſenti marte REPOSCUNT.” 


Dr. W. knows that Julius Cæſar was not Mezentius. I am ſure 


the Doctor cannot approve and recommend this paſſage, which 


has been in the mouth of every modern Regicide from the mur- 


derers 


t Puni/hing is the mogern democratical word for murdering. 
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And lend to truth itſelf unhallow'd aid, 


In 


derers of Charles I. to the murderers of Louis XVI. But why 
perpetually call out theſe paſſages to publick notice? Why dwell 
the authoriſed 
type of a Lion, &c. &c. (Vol. 4. p. 330.) in times like theſe ? 
We all love liberty as well as Dr. W. but a wiſe and good man dif. 
cerns the ſigns of the Times. Theſe are the under-murmurings 


upon the morgue et grandeur des Souverains,“ 


of a ſpurious, baſtard, half-republicaniſm, I like them not. 


I write with indignation againſt /uch an edition of ſuch a poet, 
Does any Huſband, or Father, think of cautioning his wife, his 
daughter, or his ſon, againſt any part what ſoever of Pope's works? 
If this edition becomes general, it will be neceſſary to do ſo, I 
have no perſonal diſlike to Dr. Warton : my buſineſs with him is 
ſolely, as Editor of Pope. Nothing can juſtify him, Am I to 
ſpare publick criticiſm on an edition of Pope's works, becauſe of 


Dr. Warton's age, (is it in the title page?) or the variety and 


extent of his learning? Surely not. They are both ſtrong againſt 


the deed. Dr. Warton's own words of himſelf are, © ] am an- 


feverable,” 


Pope was in his hands in double truſt, Firſt, as he is the moſt 
moral and correct poet of the nation, the conſiſtence of his fame 
and character ſhould have been preſerved, even by the partiality 
of an editor. Secondly, Dr. W. ſtood bound to his country, 
from his ſacred profeſſion, not to contaminate the riſing youth 
of either ſex, by ſuch filthineſs and rank obſcenity as would diſ- 
grace the vileſt magazine, By this he has committed a great of- 
fence againſt the publick, which he cannot repair. I am ſure 1 
have ſpoken nothing of Dr. W. 's private character. But his edi- 
tion is open to me, and to the whole world. It challenges my 


notice: and executed as it is, it demands the very ſpirit of Satire, 
Enſe 


(395 ) 
In all the raſhneſs of a ſcholar's trade, 
And 


te Enſe velut ſtricto Lucilius ardens infremuit.” The very inde - 
cent chapter of * The Double Miſtreſs,” in this ſcandalous Sixth 
Volume, ſhould have been omitted, in the Memoirs of Scriblerus. 
(Vol. 6. p. 150.) In the Second Volume there are a few trum- 
pery, vulgar, copies of verſes which diſgrace the pages. I am 
aſhamed of the low taſte which could ſuffer them to appear be- 
fore the publick. I again and again, diſclaim any perſonal harſh- 
neſs or ſeverity on the character of Doctor Warton, with whom 
I am not even acquainted. All I call for loudly is, that the tb 
volume ſhould ſuffer what every catalogue yearly informs me, 
poor Hollingſhead once ſuffered. 1 never before heard that ten- 
derneſs was due to an edition of any work. But in theſe days, if 
an idea or opinion is but abſurd, it will be conſidered as deep 
and ſagacious, | 


I ſhall not make any further remarks on Dr. W's criticiſms on 
Pope at preſent, they are often very juſt, curious, and gratifying, 
but chiefly taken from his old Eſſay. I cannot now proceed. 

Nos genera deguſtamus, non bibliothecas diſcutimus, * 


If I bave written at large on this ſubject, it is becauſe I thought 
it important. Nothing is intended perſonally to Dr. Joſeph Warton 
in this note. It is only directed againſt the Editor of Pope's works; 
and whoever, with the character of a ſcholar, had publiſhed them 
in this manner, would have received the ſame ſtrong reprobation 
from me, 


This Poem on the P. of L. is deſigned to repreſent and hold 
forth, to the people of Great Britain, whatever directly or indi- 
realy ſtrikes at, or aſſects, the exiſtence of the publick morality, 

| * 


i uint. Lib. TOs Go I. 
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( 396 ) 
And fall, like (i) Porſon. 


OCTAVIUS. 


You may ſpare your pains, 493 
He gives no ear to any modern ſtrains, 
| Save 


or of the principles by which the Conſtitution of England, or of 
ſociety itſelf in a poliſhed and well guarded-ſtate, is maintained 
in vigour and in ſound health. Dr. Warton may be, and IT doubt 
not he is, a ſenſible, well-informed, agreeable, and very ingenious 
man, and of amiable manners in private life. Of theſe I have 
faid nothing; I am ſure I am not diſpoſed to contradict or to 
queſtion them. But, in his office and character of Editor of Pope's 


works, I moſt ſolemnly impeach him of a high crime and miſde- 


meanor before his country, as I have proved at large. It is a 
material part of my work, to mark the offences, errors, or aber- 
rations of men of eminence in literature. Neque me Phabi cortina 
feſellit. If I ſhrink from this duty on any conſiderations whatſo- 
ever, I hope I ſhall be deſpiſed and neglected. We ſhould natu- 
rally look to ſo learned and ingenious a man as Dr. W. (I always 
eſteemed him as ſuch) for inſtruction and improvement in claſſical 
taſte, and moral ſentiment. But when a Pilot, of long experience, 
not only neglects the care of the veſſel intruſted to his {kill and 
fidelity, but almoſt voluntarily directs it into the port of an ene- 
my, or by extreme negligence and inattention expoſes it to the 
danger of a ſhipwreck, he ſhould not be ſurprized, if he meets 
the fate of Palinurus, 


Gubernaclum (non vi, ſed SPONTE,) revulſum, 
Cui datus hærebat cus ros, curſuſque regebat, 


Pr acipitans traxit ſecum! 


( 397 
Save thoſe, by Oberea (&) fondly ſung, 
What 


% Perry, put ſynonimouſly for the printer of any factious 
newſpaper. | 


(i) See Mr. Profeſſor Porſon's Letter to Archdeacon Travis, 
of which the world has now heard quite enough. Mr. Profeſſor 
Porſon, you may begin again, but pray write no more in Mr. Perry's 
little democratick clo/et fitted up for the wits, at the Morning Chro- 
nicle office. It is beneath you ; I ſpeak ſeriouſly. I know your 
abilities, It may do well enough for ſome other ingenious men, 
if a certain political Dramatiſt's compotations will leave them 
any abilities at all, which I begin to doubt. What is genius, 
without a regulated life! Young men about town (to uſe that de- 
teſtable phraſe,) will at laſt allow it, (if they look at all the tat- 


tered, ſin- worn fragments of their ſpecies, whom they meet in 
their walks. 


To ſhew the deformity of Vice to the riſing hope of their Coun- 
try, the policy of ancient Sparta exhibited an inebriated Slave. 
As to the purſuits of heedleſs pleaſure in exceſs, it has been wiſe- 
ly obſerved, that The Conſtitution of nature marks out the 
courſe we ſhould follow, and the end we ſhould aim at. To 
make pleaſure, and mirth, and jollity, our B , and to be 
conſtantly hurrying about after fome gay amuſement, ſome new 
gratification of ſenſe, or appetite, to thoſe who 4vi/! con/ider the 
nature of man and our condition in the world, will appear the 
moſt romantick ſcheme of life which ever entered into thought. 
Yet many go on in this courſe, without learning better from the 
daily, the hourly diſappointments, liſtleſſneſs, and ſatiety, which 
accompany this faſhionable method of waſting away their days.“ 


I think 


8 3 
What time Opano (/) trembled on her tongue. 


AUTHOR. 


Cenſure or praiſe let others ſeek or fear: 

Look at my verſe, the ſuperſcription there, Foo 

The cauſe that I defend: *tis yours, 'tis mine, 

The ſtateſman's, and the peaſant's. In my line, 
All 


I] think indeed that the words of Junius are as true in a moral 
and religious ſenſe, as they are in their political and original ap- | 
plication, ** If life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcornfully re- 
& ject the noble/t part of the gift, if we conſent to ſurrender that 
© CERTAIN RULE OF LIVING, without which the condition of 


% human nature is not only miſerable, but contemptible.” 9. 


As the deſcent to a life merely ſenſual is accelerated in a proportion 
always increaſing, I wiſh moſt affectionately, that if any inge- 
nuous and ſenſible, though perhaps thoughtleſs, young man of 
faſhion, fortune, and talents, ſhould happen to read this note, 
he may above all things remember this great ſentence from Junius, 
and write it upon the tablet of his heart. 


( See © An Epiſtle from Oberea, Queen of Otaheite, to Jo- 
&« ſeph Banks, Eſq.” (now Sir Joſeph Banks) Mr. Porſon's fa- 
vourite modern poem, which he can ſay, or rather /ig to his 
friends, as Jam told. It is very ingenious, but rather too free; 
the verſification is exquiſite. I believe it is the only piece of mo- 
dern Engliſh verſe Mr. P. will read. 

(1) Opano or Tabany was the manner in which the name of 
Banks was pronounced at Otaheite, But in this learned lan- 
| guage, 


Junius, Letter 20. 


( 399 ) 


All find in me a patron and a friend, 

* Unſeen, unknown, unſhaken to the end. 504 þ 
Yes, from the depths of Pindus ſhall my rhymes, [11 
Through this mis-order*d world, theſe lawleſs times, 1 
Be heard in Albion and her inmoſt ſtate; 

All that the good revere, and bad men hate, 

In ſpirit and in ſubſtance, as of old, 

The Muſe in her A/be/tos (m) ſhall enfold. 510 


_ 
4 7 — 
L _ — — ted arr 
* _ . 


This is my Method. — Though I ſometimes ſtray 0 


From Euclid's rigid rules to Fancy's way; 1 
Vet 5 


guage, as Mr. Zachary Fungus fays to his brother Iſaac in the £% 
Commiſſary, ©** Pſhaw! you blockhead, I tell you THE NAME #5 
&© does not ſignify nothing.” 


(n) I know not whether I need mention it, but it was an anci- 
ent Roman cuſtom to wrap dead bodies, before they were placed 1 * 
on the funeral pile, in a cloth made from a ſtone called Amiantus, 1 { 
Linum vivum, by ſome called the A/be/tos, on which fire had no 5 
power. (See D'Aubenton, Tableau Methodique des Mineraux, 1 
p. 10. Edit. Par. 8 vo. 1784.) N. B. Mr. D'Aubenton, a gentle- | 
man of amiable character and of great accuracy of mind, is zow 
(1797) refident in Paris, advanced in years, and by quietly yield- 
ing to every revolutionary torrent in the republick, has eſcaped 
the general exterminating maſſacre of the active Citizen Literati 
in the hall of French Juſtice. © His armis illa quoque tutus in auld.” 


( 400 ) 


Yet have I mus'd on Granta's willowy ſtrand, 

The ſage of Alexandria () in my hand, 514 

And mark'd his ſymbols deep; while o'er my ear 

Truth pour'd her ſtrain in harmony ſevere. 

I ſought the Stagirite; and could divide 

(No Scotchman near, no Gillies (un) by my fide) 

His ſober ſenſe from pride of intellect, 

What Locke confirm'd, or warn'd me to reject. 520 

Thence ſoaring on the balanc'd wings of thought, 

(As Kepler hinted, but as Newton taught,) 

My mind in calm aſcenſion to the height 

Of the world's temple, through th' abyſs of light, 

Mid wand” ring fires and every ſtarr'd abode, 

Explor'd the works and wonders of the Gop, 
Who 


(n) Euclid, 


(xn) Since writing this verſe, I am happy to ſay, that I think 
we are much indebted to Dr. Gillies for offering to the Publick, 
at this period, an Engliſh tranſlation of the two moſt important 
treatiſes on morality and politicks, which antiquity can boaſt, 
No man can read theſe works without being wiſer and better, 
particularly the Politicians of the day. (March 1798) 


t Ariſtotle's Ethicks and Politicks, 2 vol. 4to, 1798. 


( 401 ) 
Who fix'd the laws of order, time and place, 

In his own great /en/orium (o) boundlels ſpace. 

The Chemiſt's magick flame, the curious ſport 
Amber firſt gave, would oft my fancy court, 530 
Led through creation's conſecrated range. 

Each flower, and plant, and (tem; with every change 
Of vegetative lite, in order brought, | 

| magnified Linnæus, (y as I thought; 

But ſpurn'd unteeling ſcience, cruel tales 535 
Of Virgin (q) rabbets, and of headleſs (7) ſnails, 
And 


%% © Deus, in atio in/inito, tanquam in ſenſorio ſus, res in- 
time cernit, &c. &c.” Newton Princip. Schol. General. ſub fin. 


(+) But not in the ſpirit of that filly man, who inſcribed theſe K 
words under the print of Linnæus: Deus creavit, Linneus ol 
** diſpoſuit,” —There is more folly in the inſcription, than any 8 
intention of impiety; it is the mere rage of antitheſis without 0 
reflection. But in this botanizing age, it ſhould not paſs without 

obſervation to all naturaliſts. There is a ſublime picture of a 


Ce heathen 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

, 


( 402 ) 


And through the realms of Nature as I trod, 
Bow'd 


heathen Poet, which is not unworthy of any man who acknow- 
ledges © The Woxxetr diſtin from the work,” 
Stabat anhela metu, 50LUM Natura TONANTEM 


Reſpiciens ! * 


(2) Virgin Rabbets —I allude in general to all needleſs, and 
cruel experiments upon animals. All that breathe, and feel, and 
enjoy the gift of life from their Creator are entitled to protection 
from man, under thoſe limits and degrees, which an honeſt and 
upright mind knows without being told. But in this place I 
particularly allude to an anecdote related to me by a friend, of a 
Paper read at the Royal Society in the courſe of the laſt winter, 
(1797, on the ſubject of generation. The animal, choſen for 
theſe ſavage experiments by the mercileſs Doctor, was the Rabbet. 
Decency and humanity alike forbid the expoſure of the proceſs, 
and the mutilation of the parts of generation, before and after 
the animal was impregnated, and I think, in one or two of them, 
before the coitus. Surely to fit calmly and to watch with an im- 
pure, inhuman, and unhallowed curioſity the progreſs of the de- 
fires, and the extinction of the natural paſſiuns in devoted ani- 
mals, after ſuch mutiiations and experiments, is a practice uſcleſs, 
wicked, fooliſh, degrading, and harbarous. There is no juſtifi- 
cation to be offered. The myſtery itſelf is not to be diſcloſed to 
man. But we will know every thing: I wiſh we would recollect 
that we muſt account for our knowledge, When an experi- 
ment, for any purpoſe uſeful to millions of our fellow-creatures, 
has been once made upon an animal, it ſhould be finally recorded 


by med of ſcience and veracity, as authentick and ſatisfactory, 
not 


Stat. Achil, L. 1. 488. 


(. 403 ) 


In 


not to be repeated. Sometimes, as I was told, the idea of cru- 
 elty exerciſed upon theſe animals was for a moment loſt in the 
ridiculous terms, which were perpetually repeated in theſe pa- 
pers, which occupied three or four fittings of theR.S. Myfriend 
told me, that he actually thought that Six CHARLES BLAGDEN, 
KNIGHT AND SECRETARY to the R. S. had been provided with 
ſpecimens, and that he expected to ſee Virgin Rabbets, marriæd 
Rabbets, and matron Rabbets produced from a baſket on the table 
to lick, as in ſcorn and contempt; the very mace of a ſociety, 
which night after night could fit and hear ſuch a cruel farrago 
without indignation, but with half-ſmiles and fimpers at the vir- 
ginity of theſe unprotected, devoted, miſerable animals. When 
Papers are publickly offenſive, they ſhould be publickly repro- 
bated, and not ſuffered to be produced before the Royal Society, 
upon a pretence of promoting natural knowledge. WHY HAS 
THE SOCIETY 4A COUNCIL? THE COUNCIL ſhould be a literary 
and philoſophical Grand Jury. If it is not ſo, it is of no uſe 
whatſoever, but to gratify the filly vanity of dilettanti noblemen 
and 4% Romiſhb Baro nets. I ſhould think Mr. PLANTA, the very 
learned, judicious, accurate, and well informed Secretary to the 
R. S. would be of my opinion. To make ſuch experiments as 
theſe, is to offer an inſult to the Sacrarium of the Moſt High. For 
my own part, I would extend the ſamous ſpeech of the Barons in 
the age of Henry the Third. I would thunder in the ears of the 
Prefident and of the whole Royal Society, as a body, © Nolumus 
* Leges Na rukæ mutari!”” (1797.) 

(r) Here is another ſavage inſtance to no end or purpoſe what- 
ivever, but mere cruel ſport of curioſity. The Abbe Spalanzani 
aflerts that ſnails re- produce their heads, after the amputation of 
the original capita, And he made experiments numerous be- 
yond belief. But in the Academie des Sciences 1778, the reader 

Ce 2 will 


Bow'd at the throne, and ſaw (s) the pow'r, of Gop. 
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( 494 ) 


In morals, in religion, in the ſtate, 


In ſcience, without order, ALL I hate. 540 


OQCTAVH1U:S. 


Speak then, the hour demands; Is Learning fled? 
Spent all her vigour, all her ſpirit dead ? 
Have Gallick arms and unrelenting war 
Borne all her trophies from Britannia far ? 
Shall nought but ghoſts and trinkets be diſplay'd, 545 
Since Walpole (7) ply'd the virtuoſo's trade, 
Bade ſober truth revers'd for fiction paſs, 
And mus'd o'er Gothick toys through Gothick glaſs? 
Since ſtates, and words, and volumes, all are new, 
Armies have feletons, (v) and ſermons (9 too; 550 


50 


will find. Mr, Cotte differs from the humane Abbe, and ſays, 
* that out of thouſands of ſnails who have /uffered the operation, 


there have not been above fre or ix of them which have, as it is 
pretended, reproduced their heads.” 


(s) Noupatva nalzrai, 
St. Paul. 


(:) The late ingenious Earl of Orford, Horace Walpole. The 
ſpirit of enquiry which he introduced was rather frivolous, though 
pleaſing, and his Otranto Ghoſts have propagated their ſpecics with 
unequalled fecundity. The ſpawn is in every novel ſhop. 


(v) The language of the Houſe of Commons. It ſhould have 
been in other terms.“ Sunt lacrymæ rerum, et mentem mor- 


talia 


Fr 


( 403 ) 


30 teach our Doctors warlike or divine, 

Simeon by Cam, or Wyndham on the Rhine. 
Where is Invention? is the modern ſtore, 

The fame that old Chaldza knew before ; 

All that the Gallick ſage, with ill-ſtarr'd wit, 555 
Kens from his ancient (x) teleſcopick pit ? | 


AULINH ON 


All is not loſt : Cy) the ſpirit ſhall revive : 
Lowth yet inſtructs, and Blayney's (z) labours live; 
With 


talia tangunt.“ Sorrow is ſacred, and ſhould have the language 
of conſolation even from the lips of a Stateſman. 


(w) See Claude's Eſſay on a Sermon with an Appendix, contain- 
ing one hundred Skeletons of Sermons, &c. By Charles Simeon, 
M. A. Fellow of King's College Cambridge. 1796.—This is as 
ludicrous and abſurd in a Divine, as the term is offenſive and un- 
feeling in Parliament during the miſeries of war. 


(x) See the © Origine des Decouvertes attributes aux Mo- 
dernes“ ꝗto, par Monſieur DuTexs. 1797. The work is rather 
entertaining, but by no means encouraging, if the ingenious Au- 
thor did not generally ſubſtitute conjecture for prog. He obſerves, 
page 130, in his tenth chapter, ** that the bottom of a pit, from 
«* whence we may ſee the ſtars at noon- day, may be imagined to 
be the primitive teleſcope.” Mr. Dutens may fit in calm con- 
templation at the bottom of his ancient pit, and from that natural 
primitive teleſcope ſee whatever beſt pleaſes his fancy. For my 
own part I prefer the proſpect from a cliff with the aſliſtance of 
modern ingenuity, whether #2wvented by Democritus or Dollond, 
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With all who wander by the ſacred fount, 

(A choſen band !) encircling Sion's mount, 565 
Faſt by the fanes and oracles of Gop, | 
And mark, with King, a), where waves his awful rod, 


The 


(y) I have in various parts of this Poem ſpoken of thoſe writers, 
who have done hongur to Great Britain. It is not indeed poſſible 
for me to name all thoſe who, even now, form that conſtellation 
of ability and talents, which has been or may yet be diſplayed; 
and which Plutarch might call, in language ſomewhat lofty, (1 
think in his Treatiſe de Placitis Philoſophorum) the no wa 
Euvitxuy ATTIpwY ouvjapwritomerwy , EYNAYFAZMON. 

(z) The deeply-learned Tranſlator and Commentator on Jere- 
miah, &c. &c. B. Blayney, D. D. Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Chriſt Church, Oxford. 


(a) As The French Revolution and its Conſequences muſt occupy 
and alarm the thoughts of every man who reſlects, and ſtands in 
awe of the miſery and deſolation which have been brought upon 
the earth, and of the judgments which may be yet impending 
over Europe, I think 1 may be excuſed by many perſons for the 
note which I am now writing. But firſt I recommend to all thoſe 
who either ignorantly, or inconſiderately, or impiouſty, or pre- 
ſumptuouſly deny, reject, or vilify the Scriptures, to paſs it over 
entirely, To them it will be fooliſhneſs. They have neither part 
nor lat in ſuch a diſcuſſion. But under this reſtriction, and under 
this impreſſion, I am inclined to extend the ſubject a little, and 
would call the publick attention with much earneſtneſs to ſome 
Fexv parts of a book, printed in the beginning of the year 1788 in 
ato, intitled ** Morſels of Criticiſm, tending to illuſtrate ſome 
paſſages in the holy ſcriptures upon philoſophical principles, and 


An 
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The truth of evidence, the moral ſtrain, 


Nor 


an enlarged view of things: by EpwakrD KixG, EsQ. F. R. A. 8. 
printed for Robſon and Robinſon, in 1788.” The title of it is 
objectionable on every account, open to ignorant ridicule, and 
unadviſed; but had a ſecond edition of the work been called for, 
it might eaſily have been altered. 

The author of it appears to me, (I fbeak from his book) to be a 
gentleman of extenſive erudition and ingenuity, and of accurate 
biblical knowledge, perhaps a little too fond of theory, and ſome- 
times a little whimſical in his application of natural philoſophy ; 
but never without a ſerious intention and a profound piety. He 
never forgets the nature of the -ſubje he is treating. He ſeems 
to approach the ſacred writings with that proſtration of mind, 
that diſtruſt of his own powers, and that ſelf-abaſement, which 
are required of thoſe, who defire to look into the hidden things 
of God. I ſpeak of the ſpirit by which he appears to me to be 
conducted, and (I repeat it) I ſpeak from the work alone. I ſhall 
contend for no interpretations given by Mr. King; but I propoſe 
them to publick conſideration. I never obſerved more caution 
and more warineſs than in this writer, 

We know, that it is declared, that“ the hook of Prophecy is 
ſealed ti!l the time of completion. But the events of the world, 
of the Chriſtian world, are ſo aweful and ſo alarming as to induce 
us to believe, that they happen not without the immediate pro- 
vidence, and decree of THE SUPREME BEING againſt the ſuper- 
ſtition and corruptions of man, and for the fulfilling of the pre- 
far ation for thoſe times, when “'the Kingdoms of this world muft 
(in diſiance of all human policy) become the kingdoms of God and 
of his Chriſt,” | 

The direct and circumſtantial evidence for Chriftianity is in- 
deed very extenſive, and it is alſo ſo minute and clear in many 
parts of it, and fo cogent, as to ſorm the ſtricteſt argument, 
which a matter of fact can admit as a proof. But exclufive of 
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( 408. ) 
Nor Hurd has preach'd, nor Paley taught in vain; 


Socinus 


its doctrines and ſpecifick precepts, there is one point in which 
this Revclatica can never be ſufficiently conſidered, and which 
without ſtudy never will be comprehended, or even imperfectliy 
conuived, Without ſeriouſneſs, it ſhould never be approached, 
It is this: The general den of SCRIPTURE, Conſidered as 
& Liſtorical, may be ſaid to be, to give us an account of the World 
© in this one fingle view, as Gob's wokLD! by which it appears 
« eſſentially diflinguiſhed from all other bobs, except ſuch as are 
* copied from it.“ But on this idea it is not my province to 
enlarge; I mean only to preſent it as the grand, luminous, lead- 
ing, and introductory idea on this awful ſubject. I would con- 
duct the reader into a ſafe and proper train of thinking, and leave 
him to purſue his own meditation. I have alſo read words, which 
are deemed apocryphal, but worthy the higheſt power. 4l] 
& theſe things cbere made THROUGH ME ALONE, and through none 
& offer: BY ME ALSO SHALL THEY BE ENDED, AND BY NONE 
c TUR III: Such are the words. 

I will therefore offer to perſons ſo diſpoſed, ſome paſſages from 
this work, <written ſeveral jea's before the preſent events had taken 
place in Europe, or could be conceived to be poſſible. I am not 
ſpeaking in this note of any ether parts or interpretations in this 
avork of Mr. King. Iam as little diſpoſed to ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm as any man living; and I do not give them as addi- 
tions to the idle prophecies and random conjectures which have 
appeared in ſuch numbers. I have too much reverence for the 
reade”, and for myſelf on ſuch a ſubject, Mr. King offers them 
only as his interpretations of ſcripture, ſubmitted to a calm diſ- 
cuſſion But the circumflance which peculiarly ſtrikes me is this; 
that they were written without any ſpecifick reference to any nation 

in 


+ Butler's Analogy Part 2. Ch. 7 Eſdras, B. 2. Ch. 6, v, -. 
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Socinus droops, and baffled Prieſtley flies, 565 
And 


in Europe, but ſimply and in general, that $UCH times and SUCH 


events might be expected in ſome part of the Chriſtian world. 
The firſt paſſage I ſhall preſent, is a portion of Mr. King's ex- 


planation of the 24th Chapter of St. Mathew's goſpel, principally 


of the 29th verſe. || In regard to which he ſays, We may re- 
« mark, if the words are to be underſtood, as ſpoken merely 
« emblematically, then the images made uſe of are ſuch as are 
« well known to predict (conſiſtently with their conſtant uſe in 
© many other parts of prophecy) a great deſtruction and almoſt 
« annihilation of many of tha/e lawful powers which rule on earth, 
* however beneficial any of them may be to the earth; and A 
© DREADFUL LESSENING OF THE DIGNITY AND SPLENDOUR 
© OF ALL GREATNESS, AND A SUBVERSION OF ALL GOOD OR» 
* DER AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT, Than which nothing can be 
expected more formidable. Dreadful indeed muſt be a Time, 
* (of ſuch an one is to come) WHEN men are let looſe upon each 
© other, poſſeſſed of all their preſent improvements and advantages, 
© but unreſtrained either by law and civil government, or by con- 
* ſcience and good principles ; ſcorning the admonition and autho- 
© rity of thoſe who ought to maintain juſtice, and afi/ed by the 
* more rude and barbarous parts of the avorld, whom they ſhall 
* find too ready to increaſe THE UNIVEKSAL UPROAR,” Page 
262—3.— At the concluſion of the Remarks on the Revelations, 
Ch. 16. v. 13 and 14. he ſays: “Here while we maintain due 
«© reverential fear, our interpretation muſt end. Nothing but the 
* events themſelves, aten they come to paſs, can rightly explain the 
* reſt, And they will certainly þea& LOUDLY ENOUGH for them- 


« ſelves, 


Md. 


|| Of courſe I refer the reader to the book itſelf for the tenor of 
the whole argument, 
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And at the ſtrength of Horſley (5) ſhrinks, and dies, 
| Nor 


c ſelves, as thoſe before have done. Only I muſt juſt remark, 
« that it ſeems, as if perſecution and the horrid influences of ſuper. 
« /iition, and of ignorance, and of barbariſm were allowed to pro- 


« duce their dire effects, during the firſt part of the period of the 
te time deſcribed under the Vials; and as if, IRRELIG10N, vaxi- 


* TY, AND A TOTAL WANT OF ALL SERIOUS PRINCIPLE, AND 
© A MISAPPLICATION OF THE REFINEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION, 
„% ere to be ALLOWED fo produce THEIR MISCHIEF al/o at the 
latter end of that period!“ page 453. See alſo, p. 456 and 457, 
which I could wiſh to copy, the words are ſo important, and the 
ſtyle ſo dignified. In the concluſion of which Mr, King obſerves, 
on the finiſhing of the myſtery of God, that as there ſhould be 
6 falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets, ſo there ſhould be alſo a dread- 
& ful ſubverſion of all good government and order, and that men 
% fbould be let logſe upon each other, in defiance of all civil power 
« and juſt rule, and of legal reſtraint.” He ſubjoins ſome words 
too remarkable to be paſſed over.“ If auill be happy for thi/e 
4% evho /hall live ſome years hence, if they can prove me guilty of 
&« 2 miſtake in this point. I ſpeak and write with cautious rever- 
ence and fear ; acknowledging that I am liable to error, and by 
no means pretending to prophecy but ſtill apprehending myſelf 
bound not to conceal the truth, where any matter appears ts be 
revealed in Holy Scripture ; and eſpecially when the bringing an 
« impending denunciation to light, (if it be a truth) may be an 
awful evarning and caution to many, AND PREVENT THEIR 
&© BECOMIMG ACCESSARY TO THE EVIL. T“ 


— 


N * Page 461. 
I The following paſſage from the great Hiſtorian Joſephus, on 
the inattention and ignorance of man in regard to the divine pre- 
dictions, is remarkable. The words are theſe ; 


Ta;re e, ixnatcy tjQevioa; ea Try Te Org QUEwW THUG RYVOETIy tin, 


r 


„ 


Nor ſecond ſtand in theologick fame, 
Sagacious 


J muſt own, I am ſo ſtruck with theſe paſſages, that without 
any knowledge of this moſt diſtinguiſhed Layman but from his work, 
I could a/mof be induced to addreſs him, in the ſublime apoſtrophe 
of one of the moſt eloquent Fathers of the ancient Church; 
« Avipurrs Tu Ot, giert be nai eitovopen Twy TY Or jaurThpIan, Avep 
ibu H TY TVET, Kaka 56 c N,ỹi H, Tng Exuhnoiag, Noyes 


Lung emexovra, Kat TIGTENG EPEIT {AG Nai TVEU[LATO; KaTayayor.” Þ 


Thus |] did this very learned and moſt pious man, in a ſtrain of 
ſerious, temperate, and impreſſive eloquence, deliver his opinion 


and his interpretation. They will ſtand before us and our poſte - 


rity, as the memorial of that lonely wiſdom, that reverential ap- 
plication, of the divine word, and of that filent dignity, which 


can only be attained by a retirement (at intervals) from the world 


which Gop hath made to Him alone, and by that worthip in 
ſpirit and in truth, which when joined to human erudicion, and 
to the other cultivation of the underſtanding, will produce Rur 

UNTO 


* 00 n T' £776 Ks TONUTpPIOG, Kay Tayra daß apay amayri Tiraymers;, & 
Te Jus yeverda mporeyer Try ro avlpmiwy ATNOIAN KAI ATHETIAN, up 
"; ty Tpoidrv exhnoay v anno ours), a rAAKTOI TE TALE EYM@OPALE 
NAPEAOGHEAN, ws awnyavoy auTug tivz mw ] e aurwy mTeipzy Trapuyt! 


Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 10. S. 3. p. 449+ Ed. Hudſon. Oxon. 


T Gregor. Naz. Orat. 19. (Op. edit. Prunæi. p. 216. Paris 
1609.) It was pronounced before the great Baſil, when ſeated 
upon the archiepiſcopal throne of Cæſartca. (A. C. circ. 374.) 


{| In the beginning of the year 1788. Mr. K's book was pro- 
bably written ſome years before it was offered to the publick, 


rr 2 
, — 1 
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„ 


Sagacious Hey (c), and Rennell's (d) learned name, 

And Douglas, (e) bai''d afar from earlieſt youth 

Great victor in the well - fought field of truth. 570 
To 


UNTO LIFE. But I conclude ; hambly acknowledging and deeply 
fecling myſelf wholly unequal, and altogether unworthy, to ſpeak 
of the awſu! ſublimity of ſuch ſubjects. My office can be but 
miniſterial; it is mine only to lead the aſpirant to the door of the 


temple, and to retire, 


(5) The Right Rev. Samuel Horſley, Eiſhop of Rocheſter, In 
my Opinion, the controverſy ſo ably maintained by this learned 
Prelate againſt the Herefiarch Pricſtley, is his peculiar praiſe. 
Biſhop Horſley reminds me of the celebrated Divine, Charles 
Leſlie. He has often the ſame ſtrength, the ſame acuteneſs, and 
ſometimes the ſame coarſeneſs of manner. But the argument is 
cogent, and the arms are irreſiſtible. In theological controverſy, 
Charles Leſlic and Biſhop Horllcy always appear to me, ** Eacidæ 
ſimilcs, Vulcaniaque arma capeſſunt.“ 


(ce) The Rev. John Hey, D. D. late Norriſian Profeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. The arrangement, the learning, the 
accuracy, and the extent of his reſcarches in theology, are con- 
ſpicucus in his laborious and important work, entitled ** Lectures, 


&c.*” read as Profciior. 


(4) The Rev. Thomas Rennell, D. D. Author of a very able, 
learned and eloquent Apology for the Church of England, preached 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, before the Sons of the Clergy, May 10, 
1796. 

(e) The Right Rev. John Douglas, D. D. Biſhop of Saliſbury ; 
a Prelate whoſe erudition, penetrating ſagacity, and well- directed 

efforts 


„ 


To me, all heedleſs of proud faſhion's ſneer, 
Maurice (7 is learn'd, and Wilberforce (v) ſincere, 
Though 


efforts have diſcovered and overthrown many ſtrong holds of lite- 
rary impoſture, The names of Lauder and Bower are only re- 
membered to their infamy : —The Biſhop's Treatiſe on Miracles, 
called“ The Criterion,“ ſhould be reprinted. Why is it not again 
preſented to the publick? (Oct. 1797.) 


(t) The Reverend Thomas Maurice, Author of“ Indian Anti- 
quities, in 6 vol. 8vo,” and of © the Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, its 
« Arts and its Sciences, as connected with the Hiſtory of the 
&© other great Empires of Aſia, during the moſt ancient periods 
of the world.” Vol. 1. z4to. is only yet publiſhed. The pub- 
lick are well acquainted with their merits. But it is with the 
moſt ſerious concern, that I read what Mr. Maurice has declared 
in his dedication, that“ This Hiſtory commenced under the pa- 
© tronage of the Court of the Eaſt India Directors, is dedicated 
* to them, in humble hopes of their continued ſupport of a work, 
* which MUST SINK WITHOUT THAT * SUeeoRT.” Learning 
has felt a degradation from theſe words. I am not to be told, that 
reſearches like theſe of Mr. Maurice are liable to the caprice of 
erudition, and of uncertain application, and that his ſtyle, mat- 
ter, and manner are frequently too luxuriant and diffuſe. The 
foundation of a temple may be ftrong, though every ornament 
on the pillars may not be juſt.— (Nov. 1797.) 


) Sce, © A practical View of the prevailing religious ſyſtem 


of Profeſſed Chriſtians in the higher and middle claſſes in this 
country, 


, 
—— 


bn The E. I. Company ſubſcribed for a certain number cf Co- 
ples, This is not patronage. 


( -4t4 73 


(Though on his page ſome pauſe in ſacred doubt) 
As Giſborne () ſerious, and as Pott (c) devour. 
Nor 


country, contraſted with real Chriſtianity.” By William Wit. 
berforce, Eſq. M. P. for the county of York.—Some very ſerious 
perſons have their doubts as to the theological principles of this 
work in their ul extent, and I fear it is too rigid and exclu/ire 
in its doctrines. There is alſo too much of a /eFarian language, 
which cannot be approved. But of the intention, virtue, learn- 
ing, and patriotiſm of the eloquent and well informed Senator, 
I have the moſt honourable and decided opinion. His work is 
vehement, impaſſioned, urgent, fervid, inftant; though ſome- 
times copious to prolixity, and in a few parts even to tediouſneſs, 
Perhaps it is the production of an orator rather than of a writer, 
1 ſhould think it had been dd ted. Throughout the whole, there 
is a manly fortitude of thought, firm and unſhrinking, But for 
my own part, for obvious reaſons, I diſlike the term,“ Real 
Chriſtianity,” as excluſively applied to any /t of propoſitions 
drawn from the goſpel. If I regard external circumſtances, I 
would not indeed take theology from Athanaſius or Boſſuet, mo- 
rality from Seneca, or politicks from Lanſdowne or Sicyes, But 
I will own, that from a ſcrutiny into the publick and private 
character of Mr, Wilberfore, I am inclined to think that his ene- 
mies would be forced into an acknowledgment, (as it is recorded 
in the words of a prophet), that“ they can find no occaſion 
againſt this man, except they find it againſt him concerning the 
law of his Gob.”” A reader of his work muſt be good or bad 
in the extreme, who may not receive ſome advantage from ſuch 
a compoſition, I am indeed unworthy to praiſe it, and 1 feel 
myſelf ſo. If I may deſcend from divinity to mere philoſophy, 

I ſhall 
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Nor yet ungrac'd may Sulivan (d) remain, 575 | 
Serene in fancy, nor in ſcience vain; 
; But 


{ ſhall add, that if Mr. Wilberforce proceeds and acts upon the 
ſublimity of ſuch principles, we may apply to him the expreſſions 
drawn from the fountain of Plato by his moſt enthuſiaſtick votary, 
Plotinus. 4% iar prratavu, wy isa mp; apxeruroy, Uh eG 
1 xc opeca; ! He will beſt comprehend the high and holy ſen- 
tence which declares what is the life of ſuch men; “ 'Ovrw Grup 
4% xa ayipwrruy fey xat tuIaioruy Crogy ara vr arhuy Twy vu, Cog 
& amo; ron rad, TH MONOT ITPOZ MONON !” Plotini Ennean : 


6. | 9. C. xi. 


() The Reverend Thomas Giſborne, M. A. Author of an En- 
quiry into the Duties of Men, &c, and of the Female Sex, &c. &c. 
eminently entitled to the publick eſteem and gratitude, | 


Oe The Rev. J. H. Pott, M. A. the learned and excellent 
Arch-deacon of St. Alban's. In his writings inſtructive, labo- 
rious in his office, and exemplary in his life, and in his pro- 
teſſion, 


(4) Richard Joſeph Sulivan, Eſq. F. R. S. and F. A. S. au- 
thor of Philoſophical Rhapſodies, &c.“ and of a work entitled 
* A View of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller among the Alps, 
with Reflections on Atheiſtical Philoſophy now exemplified in 
France, in fix vol. 8vo.” A work of labour and of general 
1tility, digeſted from original writers with judgment, and with 


in upright virtuous heart, in a pleafing and inſtructive manner. 
| It 


7.4008: 
But ſtill, though oft his various works I ſcan, 
I quit the volume, when I find the man. 


Herſchell (J), with ampler mind and magick glaſs, 
Mid worlds and worlds revolving as they pals, . 580 


Pours 


It appears to be intended merely as an introduction to works of 
deeper ſcience ; and I confider it in this light, I dwell with 
affection on ſuch a character as Mr. Sulivan ; and, if this were 
the place, and if India were the theme, I might make khonoura- 
ble mention of the works and excellence of his Brother, John 
Sulivan, Eſq. 


. Dr. Herſchell's new doQrine concerning the Materia Sola- 
ris, has attracted much attention among the learned. I offer to 
their conſideration a curious paſſage, which I met with when I 
was reading with a very different purpoſe. The Platonick Pxo- 
er us, in the third book of the Commentaries on the Timæus of 
his great Maſter, mentions that Ariſtotle (whom, ſurely with 
juſtice, he calls 5 favwarro; ApirrorEeAng) hints, that the Sun and 
the Stars are not abſolutely bodies of fire, The words are theſe : 
% Tey r Ac rh Xp, xa autor Toy jutyay Haw, OTK ONTA EK ITYPOE,” 
Procli Comment. in Timæum Platonis, Edit. Bafil. Gr, 1534. 
p. 141. There is another ſingular paſſage (not ſo explicit as this 
from Proclus) in the firſt book, de Cœlo, of the Second Ennead 
of Plotinus the Platonicorum Coryphzus, as he has been called : 
he talks alſo, rather quaintly from Ariſtotle, of a“ nuf ty rw 
AcTpwy wer epo S. Plotin: Ennead. 2 L. 1. page 9g, &c. Edit. 
Baſil. cum comment. Ficini — The reader is referred to Dr. 
Herſchell's moſt curious paper“ On the Nature and Conſtruction 
of the Sun and Fixed Stars.“ Phil. Tranſ. Part, I. 1795. 
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Pours the full cluſter'd radiance from on high, 

That fathomleſs abyſs of Deity. 

Who in the depth abſtruſe of intellect 

A greater now than Waring (g) ſhall expect? 

Lo, where Philoſophy extends her ſway, 585 

Guides future Navies o'er the trackleſs way, 

More voluble and firm; ſo, ſtrong in thought, 

The royal Synod Atwood (+) ſate and taught. 

Who may forget thee, (i) Beattie ? ruſtick () Burns, 

And all his artleſs wood-notes Scotland mourns. 590 
With 


(%) Edward Waring, M. D. Profeſſor of the Mathematicks in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. (1797.) 


J See a Paper in the Philof, Tranſ. 1796. Part I. entitled 
* The Conſtruction and Analyſis of geometrical propoſitions, de- 
termining the poſitions aſſumed by homogeneal bodies which float 
freely and at reſt, on a fluid ſurface, alſo determining the ſtability 
of /hips and other floating bodies, by GEORGE ATwoop, Eſq. 
T. R. 8“ The R. S. preſented Mr. Atwood with their medal 
on this occaſion, The names of Herſchell, Atwood, Maſkelyne, 
Cavendiſh, Woollaſton, Milner, &c. dignify the Royal Society. 
* as Mr. 
Locke once expreſſed himfelf, (Preface to his Eſſay on the H. U.) 


(1797.) 


We have yet ſome ©* Maſter Builders in the Sciences,“ 


(i) James Beattie, L. L. D. Author of © The Minſtrel, a Poem 
in to books,” It is for ever to be regretted that this true Poet, 
D d | aud 
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But ſtill, though oft his various works I ſcan, 
I quit the volume, when I find the man, 


Herſchell (), with ampler mind and magick glaſs, 
Mid worlds and worlds revolving as they pals, 580 


Pours 


It appears to be intended merely as an introduction to works of 
deeper ſcience ; and I confider it in this light, I dwell with 
affection on ſuch a character as Mr. Sulivan; and, if this were 
the place, and if India were the theme, I might make khonoura- 
ble. mention of the works and excellence of his Brother, John 
Sulivan, Eſq. 


Dr. Herſchell's new doctrine concerning the Materia Sola- 
ris, has attracted much attention among the learned, I offer to 
their conſideration a curious paſſage, which I met with when I 
was reading with a very different purpoſe. The Platonick Pzo- 
cLus, in the third book of the Commentaries on the Timæus of 
his great Maſter, mentions that Ariſtotle (whom, ſurely with 
juſtice, he calls 5 favuarro; Apirroring) hints, that the Sun and 
the Stars are not abſolutely bodies of fire. The words are theſe : 
% Tey ra Ac r xopoy, Kai aur Toy jryay Ham, OTK ONTA EK IIYPOZ,” 
Procli Comment. in Timzum Platonis, Edit. Baſil. Gr, 1534. 
p. 141. There is another ſingular paſſage (not ſo explicit as this 
from Proclus) in the firſt book, de Cœlo, of the Second Ennead 
of Plotinus the Platonicorum Coryphæus, as he has been called: 


he talks alſo, rather quaintly from Ariſtotle, of a“ Tus v rw 


Array Tperpopey pt. Plotin; Ennead. 2 L. 1. page 99, &c. Edit. 
Baſil. cum comment. Ficini — The reader is referred to Dr. 


Herſchell's moſt curious paper On the Nature and Conſtruction 
of the Sun and Fixed Stars.“ Phil, Tranſ. Part. I. 1795. 
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Pours the full cluſter'd radiance from on high, 

That fathomleſs abyſs of Deity. _ 

Who in the depth abſtruſe of intellect 

A greater now than Waring (g) ſhall expect? 

Lo, where Philoſophy extends her ſway, 585 

Guides future Navies o'er the trackleſs way, 

More voluble and firm; ſo, ſtrong in thought, 

The royal Synod Atwood (+) ſate and taught. 

Who may forget thee, (i) Beattie ? ruſtick () Burns, 

And all his artleſs wood-notes Scotland mourns. 590 
With 


(s) Edward Waring, M. D. Profeſſor of the Mathematicks in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. (2797.) 


Y See a Paper in the Philoſ. Tranſ. 1796. Part I. entitled 
* The Conſtruction and Analyſis of geometrical propofitions, de- 
termining the poſitions aſſumed by homogeneal bodies which float 
freely and at reſt, on a fluid ſurface, alſo determining the ſtability 
of /hips and other floating bodies, by GxorGE ATwoop, Eſq. 
T. R. $.” The R. S. preſented Mr, Atwood with their medal 
on this occaſion, The names of Herſchell, Atwood, Maſkelyne, 
Cavendiſh, Woollaſton, Milner, &c. dignify the Royal Society. 
We have yet ſome ©* Maſter Builders in the Sciences,“ as Mr. 
Locke once expreſſed himfelf, (Preface to his Eſſay on the H. U.) 
(1797.) 


(:) James Beattie, L. L. D. Author of © The Minſtrel, a Poem 
in two books.“ It is for ever to be regretted that this true Poet, 


Dd and 


— OI 
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With England's Bard, with Cowper, who ſhall vie? 
Original in ſtrength and dignity, 

With more than painter's fancy bleſt, with lays 
Holy, as ſaints to heav'n expiring raiſe. (/) 


See, 


and moſt excellent man never finiſhed his exquiſite poem. My 


mind dwells upon it, particularly on the Firſt Part, even from 
my boyiſh days at /chool. | 


() Robert Burns. The Ayreſhire Ploughman. An original 
Poet. 


(1) William Cowper, Eſq. Author of © The Taſk.” —Tm 


 Mezawy leen decig! Such are the words of the divine Aſcrzan, in 


his Theogonia. Of theſe Muſes ſeated on our 9wn Parnaſſus, it 
may be ſaid, : | 

* There did they ſit, and do their holy deed, 

That pleas'd both heaven and earth.“ 

Biſhop Hall's Satires. B. 1. S. 2. 

The concluſion of the Poet's work is ſo ſacred, ſo dignified, ſo 
unequalled in ſimplicity and unaffected piety, that I hope none 
will read it without thoſe ſenſations, and without that improve- 
ment, it ſeems deſigned to inſpire, 


© BUT ALL is IN HIS HAND Whoſe praiſe I ſeek; 
In vain the Poet fings and the world hears, 

Jf HE regard not, though divine the theme. 

*Tis not in artful meaſures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minſtrel's lyre, 


To charm His ear, who looks upon the heart: 
VW hoſe frown can diſappoint the proudeſt ſtrain, 
Whoſe approbation—proſper even mine.“ 
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See, with the fire of youth how art combines, 595 
When Milton's muſe with Weſtall's () pencil joins ! 
For Athens Cumberland (A ſeems born alone, 
To bid her comick Patriot be our own. 

High 


(% The magnificent edition of Milton by Boydell and Nicol, 
with Weſtall's deſigns. Mus4rRUM -DONA vocarem, 


(/11) RichARD CUMBERLAND, Eſq. an author of various ta- 


lents, and of very conſiderable learning. It is ſcarcely neceſſary 


to enumerate his compoſitions, in particular his dramatick works, 
which have received the ſanction of publick eſteem. In my opi- 
nion he has done wery great ſervice to the cauſe of morality and 
of literature. He is author of a work called © The Obſerver, 
and from the tranſlations, in that work, of the fragments of the 
Greek comick writers, I believe all learned readers will agree, 
that he is the only man in the kingdom (with whom we are pub- 
lickly acquainted) equal to the tranſlation of Ariſtophanes. I wiſh 
it were to be the amuſement of his retired hours. I ſhall never 
think he has been“ publick too long.“ But as he has quitted 
the ſlage, (as he has affirmed himſelf, though Poets ſometimes 
will make Fal/e Impreſſions,) ſuch a tranſlation would be an eaſy, 
yet an adequate and honourable employment for a man of un- 
queſtionable genius, verſatility of talents, and knowledge of the 
world, and a conſummate maſter of the poetical language of our 
beſt ancient dramatick writers. Let us hope that Ariſtopbanes 
may yet be aur own. (July 1797.) 


D d 2 


—B ar axe ee att” EI TED 
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High from the climes of Latium's happier day 
The Muſe on Roſcoe (n) darts her noontide ray; 
And with each ſoft, each reconciling pow'r, 601 
Sheds gleams of peace on Melmoth's (n) cloſing hour. | 
Lo, Granta hails (what need the Sage to name?) 
Her lov'd Iapis on the banks of Cam; (o) 

White 


(m) William Roſcoe, Eſq. the hiſtorian of Lorenzo de Medici 
called the Magnificent. See the P. of L. Dialogue III. at the 
concluſion. f 


(nz) WiLLiam MELMOTH, Eſq. a moſt elegant and diſtinguiſh- 
ed writer, near half an age with every good man's praiſe,” His 
tranſlation of Cicero and Pliny will ſpeak for him, while Roman 
and Engliſh eloquence can be united. Mr. Melmoth is a happy 
example of the mild influence of learning on a cultivated mind, 
I mean of that learning which is declared to be the aliment of 
youth, and the delight and conſolation of declining years. Who 
would not envy this © roRTUN ATE OLD MAN“ his moſt finiſhed 
tranſlation and comment on Tully's Cato? or rather, who would 
not rejoice in the refined and mellowed pleaſures of ſo accom- 
pliſhed a gentleman, and ſo liberal a ſcholar? (1 797.) 


(o) I wiſh, (and every Etonian and every member of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge of good character will join me heart 
and hand) that this great, diſintereſted, virtuous, and ConSUM- 
MATE SCHOLAR AND PHYSICIAN, now by learning and religion 
conducted 
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While to the goal in their ſublime career 605 
Bryant and Burke (p) the torch triumphant bear. 
Whence a 


-ondacted with dignity to the eloſe of life, may be known by this 
affectionate verſe to all poſterity, ** The lov'd IAris on the banks 
of Cam.” | 
D1is DILECTE SENEX, te Jupiter æquus oportet j 
Naſcentem, et miti luſtrarit lumine Phœbus | i 
Atlantiſque nepos; neque enim nf charus ab ortu 4 
Diis ſuperis poterit magno faviſſe poetæ. 
Hine longzva viret lento ſub flore Senectus, 
Nondum deciduos /erwvans T1B1 frontis honores, 
Ingeniumque vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 
Ergo Ego te Cliùs et magni nomine Phœbi 
MaxskE PATER, JUBEO LONGUM SALVERE PER VU! 
M1LTON AD MANSUM. 


—— — — 


I know not what ſhould reſtrain me on this occaſion. For the 
eternal honour of the Univerſity of Cambridge, in this our age, 
to the following names which I have ſelected with the ſevereſt 


judgment of which I am capable, Gaar, HurD, Oopgx, BaL- 
GUY, and BRYANT, I will add the name of her Dilectus Iapis,— 
RozexT GLYNN! 


TAaxTO HOMINI FIDUS, TANTA VIRTUTIS AMATOR ? 
(Nov. 1797.) 


(3) It is to be wiſhed, that theſe Two GREAT MEN may ow 
conclude their political and literary labours. Finem dignum et optime 


viro et opere ſunctiſimo faciant ?” (5) S; 
ince 


() Quiatil. Lib, 12. Cap. 11. 
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Whence is that groan? no more Britannia ſleeps, 
But o'er her loſt Muſzus (q) bends and weeps, 
Lo, 


Since writing the above, when I heard of the death of that 
UNEQUALLED man, the Rt. Hon, EDMuND BURk ET, Icould only 
ſay, to my friend, 
| H para XMuypne 

Tlevotas ay yehing, ö us where yeveobat' 
Keira; TIHAEIAHE ! 


Such was my veneration for THis GREAT Man, when living, 
ſuch is the depth of my homage, and the ſecret affliction of my 
ſpirit at his departure. It appears to me expedient and grateful, 
that we ſhould all remember and revere THE MAN to whoſe primal 
exertions (it cannot be repeated too frequently) we originally owe 
the publick ſenſe of the moral, political, and religious danger of 
England from the grand crſbing CABAL, grounded and rooted in 
France, and branching out and overſhadowing all. Europe. I 
ſpeak, as I think, in ſincerity. We cannot indeed, without 
much refletion, underſtand the full nature and extent of the 

publick 


+ July 1797.—See Mr. Burke's character, in “ The Imperial 
Evi/tle from Kien Long, Emperor of China, to George the Third 
of Great Britain.”” v. 117. page 19. Edit. 8vo. As far as de- 
pends upon me, the words of Pindar ſhall be verified on this great 
man: 

Ter pany ure GOavoyr” Anda 
Etre aac 0 
Laa TE Tupay Tapoy 
© EMxwre Tapyivc; 
Eoras, ers rv Te Toupajucy gyevay. Edofey 
Ape. & Abararecg 
RD yE Owra xa; $9 ifarvoy Upavoic t F$130pary. 
Pind. Iſh, O. 8. 
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Lo, every Grecian, every Britiſh Muſe | 
Scatters the recent flow'rs, and gracious dews, 610 
Where Maso lies; he ſure their influence felt, 
And in his breaſt each ſoft affection dwelt, 

That love and friendſhip know ; each ſiſter art, 
With all that Colours, and that Sounds impart, 

All that the ſylvan theatre can grace, 615 
All in the ſoul of Mason © rounD THEIR PLACE!” 


Low 


publick obligation to Mr. Burke, I would not vindicate any man 
from the cradle to the grave; much leſs a politician and a ſtateſ- 
man. The very region of Politicks is baneful ; it is too frequent- 
ly, © the ſoil the Vices like.” Every ſtateſman, in or out of pow- 
er, knows his own meanneſs, the turbulence of his paſſions, the 
rattles of office, the irritation of opponents, the jealouſy of rank, 
and the impatience of conſorted power. All this is true. But 
ſtill, when I have revolved the various labours of EpmunD 
Burke, and THE CAUSE HE HAS MAINTAINED, (as it generally 
regards government, religion, and ſociety, not the details of the 
war and its conduct) I ſay, with this allowance for the feverous 
frailty of the paſſions, and the taint of mortality in all our beſt 
actions, I would record in laſting characters, and in our holieſt 
and moſt honourable temple, the departed Orator of England, 
the Stateſman, and the Chriſtian, EpmuxD BURKE ! “ Remune- 
ratio jus Cum ALTiS$1MO!” (1797.) 


(q) The Rev, William Maſon, M. A. author of Elfrida, Carac- 
tacus, Muſzus, a Monody on Mr. Pope, The Engliſh Garden, 
&, &c, &c. &c. 
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Low ſinks the laurell'd head; in Mona's land 
I ſee them paſs, tis Mador's drooping band, 


To harps of woe in holieſt obſequies, 619 


& In yonder grave, they chant, our Druid lies!“ 


H (r) too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
The glory of their banks, from Iſis torn, 
In learning's ſtrength is fled, in judgment's prime, 
In ſcience temp'rate, various, and ſublime; 
To him familiar every legal doom, 625 
'The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 
Or Hindoo Vedas taught ; for him the Muſe 
Diſtill'd from every flow'r Hyblæan dews ; 
Firm, when exalted, in demeanour grave, 


Mercy and truth were his, he lov'd to ſave. 630 


His mind collected; at opinion's ſhock 
Jos ſtood unmov'd, and from the Chriſtian rock, 
Cceleſtial brightneſs beaming on his breaſt, 


He ſaw Tuz STAR, and worſhipp'd in the Eaſt. 


Thou 


(r) Six WILLIAM JoxESs. One of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, &e. &c. &c. &c. 
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Thou too, Oc rAvius, that dread hour mult feel, 
Nor eloquence, nor wit, nor patriot zeal, 636 
Nor piety ſincere without the ſhow, 
Nor every grace Pierian pow'rs beſtow Eo 


From pure llyſſus, and the Latian ſhore, 4 
What Swift, or great Eraſmus felt before, 640 | 
May fave thee !—yet, yet long, fo friendſhip calls, i 
May guardian angels hover round the walls, 9 


Where love and virtue fix their bleſt abode, 
Friend of thy country, ſervant of thy God! (5) 


Ocravius yes, it is, it ſhall be mine, 645 
With praiſe appropriate (2) ſtill to grace my line; 
To 


(s) In this political and depreſſing period, it is ſome comfort to 
divert the attention for a moment to ſuch characters of literary 
and poctical excellence as The Rev. William Maſon, and Sir 
William Jones: and to be able to add my own Octavius. OcTa- 
us Orriuvs, are the legitimate words of Horace. With an 
allowance for the partiality of friendſhip, (and who that ever felt. 
ſuch an affection will refuſe to grant it) and with ſorrow that ow 
he muſt neither be under food nor named, I aſſert with truth, that 
OcTavivs is formed to move among the higheſt and the fore- 
moſt in the ſtate, though contented and ſubmitting to act in a 
ſtation, certainly not without honour, yet inadequate to his fa- 


culties. Exornet ætatis notre gloriam!'? (1797.) 


— — - — 


—— — ——— 
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To mark where Genius ſoars, beyond controul, 
With Mantuan judgment and the Theban ſoul ; 


Correct, 


(4) Tt is pleaſing and ſatis factory to think, that all books which 
are abſolutely required to ſtrengthen, exalt, purify, and inform 
the underſtanding, and conſequently to correct and enlarge the 
affections and the heart, are of eaſy acceſs and of eaſy price, 
With the luxury of learning and the modern elegance of types 
and paper, I have nothing to do, but earne/tly to deprecate all need- 
Eſe extravagance, and brilliant folly in new publications, if they are 
deſigned to be of ſervicc to the world, and to be purchaſed, The 
auguſt and ſublime monuments of religion and of genius may be 
adorned without blame, or rather with great commendation, 
When the Bible, Shakſpeare, and Milton appear in all the ſplen- 
dour of typographick art, and the magniñcence of deeoration 
from the pencil, who does not feel a ſecret pride in the honour 
reflected on the diſcerning liberality of his country? Such books 
may be conſidered as typographical pictures of eminent artiſts, 
Pictures however are not neceſſary for the cloſet of a ſtudent ; 
but they may adorn the muſæum of a nation or an univerſity, 
and dignify the repoſitories of the opulent and patrician literati. 
Atticus is magnificent in ſuch patronage, though Rutilius may 
incur ſome cenſure. This is a noble and laudable uſe of the ſu- 
perfluity of wealth. It is alſo political in the higheſt degree. In 
times like theſe, men of talents and genius, when unemployed 
and let looſe upon the world, become too frequently the peſt of 
fociety, and the canker worms of the community,—lt is indeed 
high time to awake out of ſleep, and to diſcern the peculiar ule 


of every bleſſing In all our actions, we ſhould have a view to 


the ſtability of ſociety and of well-regulated government. It be- 


cles 
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Correct, majeſtick, copious, full, and ſtrong, 

In arts, in arms, in eloquence, or ſong ; 650 
Still proud to vindicate unſeen, unknown, 

The State, the Laws, the Altar, and the Throne. 


OCTAVIUS, 


Here cloſe the ſtrain; and o'er your ſtudious hour 
May truth preſide and virtue's holieſt pow'r ! 
Still be your knowledge temp'rate and (e) diſcreet, 
Though 


comes xs al to obſerve and ſeparate the eſſential and unvarying 
laws of order from the principles of confuſion, and the dictates 
of ſound ſenſe from the wildneſs of ungoverned fancy, and of 
preſumptuous intellet. The grand end and aim may at laſt be 
thus effected; and we may, by choice and conviction, turn from 
ling vanities to the ſpirit of truth and of life. 


(e) The advice of Octavius is good, but not applicable to a 
man ſo inſignificant as his friend, But to men of knowledge 
and of ability in every department of life it is of deep import- 
ance, I lament and am indignant, when TI think of ſuch a ſcholar 
as Dr. Parr, and the waſte of erudition and talents. Let him 
ſtand for a genus, © Knowledge alone is not our proper hap- 
pineſs, Men of deep reſearch and curious enquiry ſhould juſt 
be put in mind, not to miftake what they are doing.” The want 

of 
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Though not as Jones ſublime, as Bryant great; 656 
Prepar'd 


of diſcretion and prudence has ruined more men of learning and 
genius than the time would allow me to mention. Without this 
ſobriety of intelle& nothing is ſtrong, nothing is great. Without 
this prudence, without this diſcernment of time and circum- 
ſtance, and the habit of regularity, without an attention to the 
decencies of ſociety and of common life, and of the principles 
by which all men, however giftcd, my? indiſcriminately be con- 
duced, all our attainments are nothing worth. They will never 
procure us eſteem or reſpectability among men. The world will 
but ſmile at ſuch ſcholars; and miniſters, when called upon to 
promote them, will tell you not without reaſon, “ they are not 
producible. 24 Let me give two paſſages on this ſubject, one from 
Milton, the other from Dr. Johnſon, variouſly applicable and of 
deepeſt conſequence. 
& He who reads 

Inceſſantly, and to his reading brings not 

A ſpirit and judgment equal or ſupcrior, 

Uncertain and unſettled ſtill remains, 

Deep verſed in books, and ſhallow in himſclf, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

As children gathering pebbles on the ſhore.” 

P. K. 322. 
Jo men of genius (as at leaſt they are called) Dr. Johnſon 

gave this ſolemn admonition: “ This relation (of the life of 


© SAVAGE) 


T The words of the Duke of Newcaſtle on: ſuch an occaſion, 
when he was Prime Miniſter in George the Secund's reign. They 
were ſpoken of A Max, whoſe genius, talents, eloquence, and 
erudition honoured and ſupported the Church of England. Aud 
be was not promoted. 


(- QF 


Prepar'd to prove in Senate, or the Hall, 
That 


« SAVvAGE) will not be wholly without its uſe, if thoſe who, in 
« confidence of ſyperior capacities or attainments, di/regard the 
« common maxims of life, ſhall be reminded that nothing will ſup» 
« pi the want of prudence, and that negligence and irregularity, 
&« long continued, will make knowledge uſeleſs, wit ridiculous, and 
& genius contemptible. Dr. Johnſon's Life of Savage, at the 
concluſion, | 

% Deign on the paſſing world to caſt thine eyes, 

And pauſe awhile from letters, TO BE WISE.” 


No factions ever proceeded to atiempt A REVOLUTION iz 
any country, but firſt under the pretence and through the Me- 
dium of 4 REeroxmM, We have been told with effrontery an@ 
with falſhood, that the Conſtitution of England exiſts only in 
the imagination; yet we may read the Bill of Rights. The fact 
is this. Modern framers of political conſtitutions will never be 
fatisfied, till they are laid down like the elements of mathema- 
ticks in the manner of Euclid ; Definitions, Axioms, Poſtulates, 
primary propoſitions, and ſubſequent propoſitions, built upon 
and proved by the preceding, with corollaries and deductions. 
One ſtiange writer, (perhaps it is the firſt time the reader ever 
heard of him) ſays, * a CoxnsT1TUTION muſt be produced en- 
tire, and at the /ame time: it muſt be ſimple in its conſtruction, 
and PERFECT i all its parts.” Malkin's Eſſays on Civilization, 
8v0. (1795) p. 122. I had fondly thought that Lord Bacon had 
Ciltinguiſhed the works of nature from thoſe uf art, in that 
maſterly and memorable ſentence, ** Natura omnium partium 
rudimenta {mul parit et procreat.” 9 I ſuppoſc a political Con- 


ſtitution 
4 De Augment. Scent, 


— EE te os — He 


. 


That ſtates by learning riſe, by learning fall; 
Serene, 


ſtitution is the work of human art, Indeed if Mr. Malkin were 
deſcribing a perfect poem, epick or tragick, he could not have 
expreſſed himſelf more critically. Yet thus it is, that our pre- 
ſent theoretical writers ſport with man and his paſſions. They 
certainly conſider 2 all as paſſive machines, and they apply their 
laws, with as much cool indifference to their fellow-creatures, 


and with as little feeling, as they would apply the axe, or any 


mechanical inſtrument, to lop a tree or to raiſe a weight. Their 


ſyſtems uniformly proceed on this principle. They never vary, 


Mercy is not in all their thoughts; there is no allowance for 
| human frailty, no reviſion of judgment. Man has offended : he 

1 muſt die the death. Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet Dur1s- 
4 | SIMA REGNA, We have all ſeen and felt, what the revolution- 


ary principle is, 


We muſt never for a moment forget, that THE OBJECT or 
* FRANCE, from her firſt revolution, has been and is TO CHANGE 
THE GOVERNMENT IN EVERY STATE IN EUROPE, and in every 
. other part of the world which /he can pervade or influence. Look 

| in Germany, in Belgium, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Spain, in 
| } the iſles of the Eaſtern or of the Weſtern Archipelago ; caſt your 
| view, broad and unreſtrained, from the dominions of the Porte 
to the banks of the Ohio or the Miſſifippi, not a ſtate, not a 
fortreſs, not a work, not a fragment of nature or of art, not a 
\'v cliff, not a torrent, not a precipice, but has felt the ſhock and 
impulſe of revolutionary terror. Abyſſus avyſum invocat! One 


deep has called upon another, the winds have blown the fignal 
of 
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Serene, not ſenſeleſs, through the awful ſtorm, 


In 


of encounter, and the catarats are roaring and conflicting; or 
in the reſounding language of the poet of Panopolis 9, 


EUVEp X2jaevery VEQEWY fpauKNTOgps pe 
Bporrain CapuTumog eCojpCery opaCpio; nyw! 

I muſt claim excuſe and indulgence for my expreſſions ; if indeed 
it can be required at an hour like the preſent, My mind is either 
borne down, or hurried away with the terrors of impending de- 
ſolation, and the overthrow or confuſion of fixed, regulated, 
eſtabliſhed government. My ſenſations are ſolitary ; but they are 
deep, T {uy ws Tupyera: Popupaia, I have indeed the conſola- 
tion of affectionate and honourable friendſhip, and I am nat 
without the approval of a few who are wiſe and good: but I 
cannot ſay, that © in my life-time I have had too much of noiſe 
and compliment. 4˙˙* I have riſen in ſilence: and in peace and 
privacy it is my deſire to ſet, and to depart. But can any of us 
ſee what we have feen, and not labour to avert it from our own 
country? If I could conceive a man of leſs political fignificance 
than myſelf, (pot from my endeavours but from my ſituation,) 
I would call even on him for aſſiſtance. But I would alſo add 
ſtill more fervently, that if all and each of us, who feel the time, 
and the power of theſe days of darkneſs and of deſolating tyran- 
ny, can be perſuaded in the ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and of tempe- 
rate national piety, „to offer up prayers and ſupplications, 

with 


$ Nonnus Dionyſ. Lib. 41. v. 84. p. 1059. Edit. Hanov. 1610. 

} An expreſſion in the affecting Will of the Rt. H. Edmund 
Burke, What declaration, what teſtimony, what experience will 
convince us of the © Vera bona atque illis multum diverſa, re- 
mota erroris nebula ?”? | 
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In principle ſedate, to ſhun Reform; 669 
| To 


with ſtrong cries wnto Him, WHO is YET ABLE TO savz vs 


0 


FROM DEATH;” who knows, but that © We may ver be 
heard, in that we have feared ?” 


The obe, the undiverted objet of France is THE OVERTHRoOWw 
oF ENGLAND! Nos NosTRAQUE, the form of our government, 
the fundamental laws, and the principles by which property is ac» 
knowledged, and SECURED. Theſe have been attacked by aſſault, 
by ſtorm, by breach, by ſedition, by the arms of ribaldry, of 
obſcenity, of blaſphemy. At one time they open upon us the 
floodgates of treaſon and madneſs, at another they ſap the foun- 
dation by a circuitous ſtream winding and working unperccived, 
We appeal to facts and actions, not to promiſes and declarati- 
ons. They know that a Revolution can alone be effected by a 
political Reform there is no other mode, I ſpeak not of con- 
"queſt by war, 


A State may prove bankrupt ; but I would inculcate it with pe- 
culiar earneſtneſs, that, A REVOLUTION is NOT THE NECESSARY 
CONSEQUENCE OF BANKRUPTCY, I view with fear the finances of 
Great Britain, but not without a rational hope of final, though 
tardy reſtoration. || The propoſei of Reform is my ſpecilick 
apprehenſion, I would ifireuouſly reſiſt all the propoſers of 


Reform: Mr. Pitt formerly, and Mr. Gray at preſent. I 
confeſs 


In the year 1940, Lord Bolingbroke wrote to Sir W. Wynd- 
ham on the ſtate of publick aflairs, during the Seceſſion from Par- 
lament, | 

„% The Britiſh Conſtitution of Government is at A GREAT 
CRISIS, Which muſt turn either to life or death. The diſeaſe cannot 
be long borne. God knows, whether the remedies can.“ Coxe's Me- 


moirs of Sir Robert Walpole. Correſpondence; Vol. 3. P. 351. 
Fiſty 
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To mark man's intelle&, its ſtrength and bound, 
| Nor 


confeſs I never could underſtand the great Lord Chatham's cele- 
brated expreſſion of 6 infuſing a portion of ney health into the 
conſtitution to enable it to bear its infirmities.” Junius (in his 
very laſt letter) calls it ** brilliant and full of intrinfick wiſdom.” 
For my own part, I think it is but falſe glitter, and full of intrin- 
fick nonſenſe, when applied poetically. It is the mere rage of 
metaphor. It is to call the mind a ſheet of white paper, till at 
laſt we are brought to think the reſemblance to be the very thing 
ſignified. The uſe of metaphor is to illuſtrate, not to prove. ' 


Government, take it in any of its complex forms, can be 
carried on but in three ways: by unſullied principle and unde- 
viating virtue in the Governors, and perhaps in the people ; by 

"7 . 
force 


Fifty eight years have paſſed fince this was written. The ſtate of 
the National Debt at that period, and the danger of Jacobitiſm, 
may be compared with the burthen of the preſent time, and the 
horrors of French Jacobiniſm. The preſent Seceders from Par- 
liament will do well to confider their predeceſſors in this ridicu- 
lous, or rather wicked, ſcheme. Bolingbroke, in a ſubſequent 
letter to Sir W. Wyndham, fays ; “ The Jacobite party in Britain 
* is an wn-organized lump of gert matter, without a principle of 
* life or action in it, capable of mobility perhaps, but more ca- 
*- pable of divi/bility, and utterly void of ſpontaneous motion. 
(Coxe's Memoirs. Vol. 3. p. 555.) If it were poſſible to deſcribe 
a p.iiy by its oppoſite qualities, how curious and fearful is it to 
cont the modern French JacoBin Faction in Great Britain! 
Wer be its fize, or dimenſions, it is nothing but organixa- 
tion, quick matter, life and action, immobility in principle, full e- 
ſpontaneous motion, one and indiviſible. 


Sic furiis CAc1 mens effera; nec quid inauſum 
Aut intractatum ſceleriſve dolive ! 
E e 
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Nor deem ſtability on change to found; 
To 


force and terror; or by mitigated law and influence. Who does 
not wiſh for the firſt? Who expects to ſee it? In ſtates highly 
- civilized, the mixed mode of law and influence on the minds of 
free agents appears to me the only mode in which tranquillity, 
ſecurity, and general happineſs can be tolerably preſerved, with 
the allowance of human frailty, I deteſt corruption, open or ſe- 
. cret, as much as any man. But when I ſee an aſſembly formed 
on any principles however ſublime, or deep, or diſintereſted, ! 
remember it is formed of men. Menander ſaid long ago; avyurg1 
daun mpoperic. It is man; his name explains the reſt. I never will 
conſent to think, that Government is a matter of perpetual ex- 
periment. I would graft new regulations upon the old principles 
by a very gradual removal of what is abſurd, obſolete, uſeleſs, or 
an incumbrance. It was the boaſt of Citizen Lord Stanhope, 
that he would teach the Judges law, and the Biſhops religion, 
J have no ſuch ambition: but at preſent I would recommend to 
Charles Abbott, Eſq. M. P. the new Digeſter of our Laws, not 
to be too ſubtle in the proceſs. Mr. Abbott is a gentleman of 
learning, virtue, ability, and upright conduct; but in ſuch a cauſe 
the beſt among us muſt be warned of the danger of experiment, 
O xa; ofug, 5 mEupes p, ſaid the Father of Phyſick, in the depth 
of his aphoriſmick wiſdom. But caution is not timidity. It is 
not every political chemiſt who can throw off into his Work the 
ſpirit of legiſlation, unmingled with the groſſer dregs and fecu- 
lence of the maſs. 


Let us now, and at all times, be vigilant with determinate cou- 
rage. We know, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, what free 


dom, what equality of power among the citizens, what fraternity, 
what 
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To feel with Mirabeau, that © Words are Things,” (g) 

While 
what comfort, what happineſs, and what ſecurity France has of- 
fered, and given too, to all eountries, which have either bowed 
voluntarily, or have been ſubjected, to her tyranny. Take Ci- 
cero's expreſſions, As to themſelves; ©& Licet, quod videtur, pub- 
licum judicare : quod judicaverint, vendere.” As to other na- 
tions, friend or foe ; © Perſpici non poteſt, utrum ſeveritas acer- 
bior, an benignitas quæſtuoſior ſit.” Such are the words in that 
elaborate and conſummate Oration by Cicero on the Agrarian 
Law, which every man would do well to read and confider in 
the original, or in a tranſlation. It is peculiarly pertinent to the 
preſent time, When Demoſthenes raiſed his mighty voice againſt 
a decree propoſed by Ariſtocrates, he beſpoke the attention of 
his audience as to a private man, who had neither part in the 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, nor influence from his conneRions. 
He beſpoke their favour on this ground, He thought the intereſt 
of Athens was alone a ſufficient plea. ** Erzday ax; Twy woxhuvruy 
nr, UN rr METMINTEUMEVNY Mal TIT TEUSjAEVWY Tg" U WP, MUAY ht TINIKETOV 
ones Faifery mempaywmer,” For my own part without any other pre- 
tenſions, political or literary, than the love I feel to my country, 
her laws, her religion, her ordinances, and her government, and 
the labour I have exerted to underſtand and to preſerve them, I 
would earneſtly and affectionately remind my Countrymen in this 
perilous and prefling hour, of the eloquent words of Demonax, 
as they are recorded by Lucian ; “ Conflitutions and doctrines like 
* theſe you will never decree, till you have firſt removed or ouer- 
* thrown THE ALTAR OF MERCY!” The words of the original 
are full of dignity ; Mn vrt, w Adnvain, Liqiorots, av jun Tu EAROT 
Toy Capeoy , ut > 


— moos < ed. 


F Kara afie renfarug. Demoſth. Ed. Gr, Benen. 1570. p. 403. 
{ Lucian. Demonax. p. 555. Ed. Fol. Bourdelotii. 
Ee 2 
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While in Deluſion's ear their magick rings 


Through 


(g) A celebrated ſaying of the famous Mirabeau, in the begin- 
ning of the French revolution.—I would, in this concluding note, 
obſerve with great earneſtneſs and affection to my Country, that 
in all the departments of ſociety, government, religion, or lite- 
rature, the French have at all times maintained ONE UNnVAzying 
SYSTEM OF DECEPTION, when under the ancient monarchy, or 
zow under the iron, unrelenting tyranny of their new republick, 
Their manner of reaſoning is, and always has been, ſophiſtical, 
We are in perpetual danger of being miſled by the appearance 
of reaſon. We have always ground for diſtruſt. Take a ſpeci- 
men from thouſands and tens of thouſands of inſtances, Many 
years ago, in a collection entitled © Lettres Hiftoriques et Poli- 
tiques,” a French Stateſman uſed theſe words to Mr. D'Alembert, 
© Te ne veux point admettre dans les arrèts de Conſeil un vrai 
ce trivial, une clartE trop familiere, Je veux un vrai de recherche, 
cc une clartẽ elegante, une naiveté fine, toute brillante de termes 
% pompeux, releves inopinement de phraſes arrondies, de voca · 
&© tifs intermediaires et d adverbes ind einis. * Nothing can be 
more characteriſticx of French Stateſmen. Be but ſufficiently 
_ unintelligible, have but your wocatifs intermediaires et your adverbes 
indefinis, and the buſineſs is done. Language without meaning, 

phraſes to blind the people, and ideas to delude. But when the 
ſcheme is accompliſhed, and when they obtain the poxwer, their lan- 
guage is perfectly intelligible, 


Next take an inſtance in Literature. Men of learning have 
always had a proper value for the Greek language, for reaſons 
too 

Lett. Hiſt, et Polit. Vol. 4. p. 176. 
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Through ſtates, or armies, in the camp, or ſtreet, 
| And 


too obvious for me to ſtate. In general the French are ignorant 
of it. Indeed Mr. Camus (the Deputy) ſome time ago publiſhed 
an edition of Ariſtotle g, nx , moderate enough as I thought 
from a ſlight inſpection. But in general the French Philoſophers, 
who by their works prepared the Revolution, are perpetually 
deſpiſing or ridiculing the Greek language. I only ſpeak of 
their manner of effecting their purpoſe. One of the acuteſt, 
moſt dangerous, and moſt infidious of them all, Mr. D'Alems 

bert, 


W 


6 I know not whether the French have been taught by the 
Citizen Commentator Camus to have recourſe to the metaphy- 
ficks of Ariſtotle, when he declares that“ Equality is really Same - 
neſs,” or as the Stagyrite himſclf expreſſes it, N 1-orng, *Evorng.f 
The French Commentators never vary in their ſenſe. With his 
Magna Moralia,” they have nothing to do; but they ſeem mar- 
vellouſly to agree with him reſpecting the dignity and priority of 
the ſcience and practice of (THEIR) Politicks, in every ſtate of 
Europe, H Nour xupiwrary xa api TERTINNG. Tag yap th x prey v 
ET10TH{4wv t Tai; Hoge, Kai Toa, EKacTHC pavavuy, x rxps Fives, 'ATTM 
AIATAZZEL ! I am grieved to add the words which follow: Oper 
rag trrifaerarag ray Ar,, TIIO TAYTHN OYEZAZ!F I cannot alſo 
help obſerving that mutatis mutandis, the letter of a modern 
French General to any State reſembles one from a Grecian Cour- 
tezan, in Alciphron's collection. The fraternal and meretricious 
demand are not much unlike. Philumena ſays to Crito, Why 
do you trouble yourſelf to write ſo often? 1 want Fifty (or fifty 
* million) iCES or GoLD; I do not want letters: If you love 
* me, GIVE ME MONEY! Farewell. (Health and Fraternity !”") 
The Greek is more emphatick: Nevrnzore xpuruy Int, Kas pater 
„ deu. EI ME GIAEIE az.“ Alciphron. Lib. 1. Ep. 40. Edit. Ber- 
gleri 2791. p. 61. (1798.) 


f Arit. Metaphyf. L. 10. C. 3. 
py Ariſt, Ethic, Nichom, Ks bo Go 2. 
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And now a School revolts, and now a FLrer, 


Go, 


bert, has theſe words. Ab, , vous ſaviez le Gree! —Ceux qui 
ſgavent, ou croient ſavoir, PHebreu, I Arabe, le Syriaque, le Cophte 
au le Copte (as if he cared how it was pronounced) le Perſan, ou 
le Chinois, penſent et parlent de mime, et par les memes raiſons,”| 
We ſee, that the French Philoſopher by confounding the Arahick, 
Coptick, Syriack, and Chineſe with the Greek, inſinuates that there 
is an egual uſe in them all, that is, to the generality of ſcholars 
and to the world at large, little or no uſe at all. This does nat 
merit any anſwer ; but we ſee the nature of a French Philoſopher'; 
proof, and the manner of his argument. In ſhort, he either knows 
every thing, or there is no manner of uſe at all in any thing that 
he does not know: 


I think from continued obſervation, I underſtand the nature of 
theſe men. Their literature, their politicks, their philoſophy, 
all terminate in the ſame point. © Croyez Mo1,” are the words, 
whether they ſpeak to an individual, or to the nations of the uni- 
verſe. | 


Now, fince the Revolution, from reaſoning they have betaken 
themſelves to Angle words, Deception ſtill. Mirabeau faid true, 
Words are things.” I cannot help obſerving that the Athe- 
nians (whoſe government was popular, and conſequently tyrannical, 
and manured with the blood of her own citizens) had a cuſtom 
of ſoftening the appellations of things, which naturally conveyed 
an idea of terror. This may be found in a moſt curious extrad, 
preſerved by the very learned Photius from» the 4th book of the 
Chreflomathia of HELLADTus BeESANTINOUS; the words are 

theſe, 


|| D'Alembert Melanges de Literature et de Philoſophie. Vol: 
5. p. 526, 
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Go, warn in ſolemn accents, bold and brief, 


The 


theſe, “ To un Tvopnuea Moyiv Facs Toig Tana — m, amore Is 
« role Alnvanc;* de Mal To AtTjawThpiOv, Oitnga EXANGY, Xa: Toy Anjuicy Kawer, 
„ bag It Epwas oxjevas Brag x73.” Photii Bibliothec. Sect. 259. 
p. 1393. Ed. 1653. In the ſame manner the French apply the 
terms Equality, Liberty, Fraternity, and fimilar words, for Ty- 
ranny, Deſolation, Oppreſſion, and Plunder. This is well un- 
derſtood. It would be preſumption to enlarge on this ſubject to 
a kingdom ſo enlightened, ſo dignified, and I may add, so RR - 
FARED as Great Britain. 


We have every thing to loſe. We have under our own form 
of government, comfort, protection, honour, ſecurity, and hap- 
pineſs. The price of preſerving them is indeed great, very great; 
but the price of anarchy, reform, and inextricable confuſion, 
would be greater beyond all calculation. We have a foe power- 
ful, and perhaps unrelenting. But all States yield at laſt to cir» 
cumſtances; and policy may grant what affection would refuſe. 
The moſt ardent wiſh of my heart is a SECURE PEACE, after a 
war for ever to be deplored, bloody, fatal, and expenſive beyond 
all example; but which I always believed, and ſtill believe, to 
have been INEVITABLE. We have fill many and great reſources; 
but the times never called with ſo loud and ſo commanding a 
voice for wiſdom, diſcernment, and integrity, for temperate, 
timely, and gradual conceſſion with dignity and ſecurity, and for 
an ceconomy rigid and undeviating, on the parts of our governors, 
The times call equally for obedience, fftematich acquieſcence un- 
der temporary preſſure, alacrity in defence, and vigilance, and 
loyalty, and STEADINESS, in all the ſubjefts of this land. We 
have no need of the Roman Armiluſtrium; our arms are purified 


already. 


1-2 00 3 
The lumb'ring Miniſter, or factious Chief; 
Mourn 


already. Our Soldiers are loyal and honourable, and without 
ſpot. They have been weighed in the balance, and found perfect. 
And I truſt our naval flag will never again wave but in defiance 167 
our enemies. WE ARE NOT LOST, IF WE CONTINUE FIRM, 


T ſee the ancient marks of our country in every loyal counte. 
nance, I would give life to every one who thinks, and who 
loves our great kingdom and its conſtitution. In times of national 
diſtreſs Poets have ſometimes found means to invigorate the pub- 
| lick mind, and to confirm its ſtability. I ſpeak indeed of the 
days of old, © the image of our antique world.” But now, 

when the Temple and the Citadel, the worſhip, and the ſtrength, 
and the conſtitution of our forefathers are to be venerated and 
defended ; it is happy that we can trace and find theſe powers, 
each in their order. We may be reminded of all that was de- 
picted in the fabled palace, where the deities once aſſembled in 
ful conſiſtory : | 
Signa tamen, Divimque tori, et quem quiſque ſacrarat 

Accubitu genioque, locus monſtrantur ! “ 

But I fable not. We have not the images, but the very things 
before us; and the words of poetry are ſet off by the ſuperior 


force of truth, 


We muſt remember that all the leagues of French faction and 
their leaders, in England or in any country, never relent. They 
know not the meaning of the term. There is as much mercy in 
them, to uſe the phraſe of Shakſpeare, as there is milk in a male 
tiger. In all their combinations, their plots, their proſcriptions, 
and their grand meaſures, all they have done, or propoſed to do, 


18 
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Mourn proudeſt empires proſtrate in the duſt, 
Tiaras, 


is to lay their country in chains of ſervitude, bound at the feet 
of a French Directory. But Liberty is their word, and the dif- 
fuſion of general happineſs. How is this to be effected? Cicero 
might ſtart up in the Senate, and reply: © Cum ferro, cum metu, 
cum privilegio, cum præſentibus copiis perditorum, et minis, et 
nefario fædere, ſervitute oppreſſam Civitatem tenerent. Liber - 
tatis ſignum poſuerunt magis ad ludibrium impudentiæ, quam ad 
ſimulationem Religionis.“ (a) 

All this is ſo. But if they are called upon to retract, or to 
declare the full purpoſe, or to render their reaſons to the coun- 
try, they give us manifeſtos, and declaramons from their clubs. 
They tell us of corruption, and reform, and all the ſophiſms of 
anarchy and revolution. So thundered the Orator of Athens 
againſt ſuch men: © A Tv are, oopiopatae iuh⁴νESjẽHm xa rage 
« ypaQag, na Tppactic, croynpo va Tol alf DH xa; ad f (b) But Juſ- - 
tice has her balance, and the ſword is not borne in vain. At 
© home,” (I take the words of Sir John Finch in the 4th of : 
Charles I.) “ at any rate AUTHORITY MUST BE VINDICATED 
© FROM CONTEMPT; SINCE THE LIFE OF GOVERNMENT is RE- 
„ puTaT1ON.” We ſhould remember, that None are ſo bold 
as the factious in company, none ſo fearful apart. We may have 
good hope, for we have a good cauſe, When perhaps the greateſt 

ſtateſman 


(a) Cicero, Orat. pro Domo ſua ad Pontifices. SeR. 51. 

( Demoſthenes. Orat. nes Aaxpru mapzypzpry, Demoſth. Ed. 
Gr, Benenati 1570. p. 546. Why will not our Stateſmen Audy 
Demoſthenes ? Is he not allowed to be the very firſt political Ora- 
tor? Mr. Fox virtually underſtands his manner better than any 
man in England. He does not exert it for the ſame good end. 
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Tiaras, fanes and pontiffs, crown and buſt ; 679 
And 


ſtateſman and the greateſt orator that ever headed an Oppoſition, 
demands an audience of his Sovereign, I would willingly Suppoſe, 
that the principle of his heart is not democratick : though I think 
his principles, in general, are very dangerous at this time, 1 
would hope, that we may be redeemed, 


It was the boaſt of the Roman Emperor Auguſtus, that he 
found the city of brick, and left it of marble. I truſt we ſhall 
not reverſe this memorable ſaying. I truſt that the publick credit 
of the nation will revive, and that in this reſpect, when ſpeaking 


of Mr. PiTT, it will not be engraven with an iron pen, and in the 
rock of England for ever, Auream invenit ; chartaceam reli- 
quit.” T think I can diſcern the firm eſtabliſhment of lawful con- 
ſtitutional power in the plunges of meditated convulſion; and 
the return of day in the moment of greateſt obſcuration, I have 
loved my country from my earlieſt years, from a conviction of the 
excellence of the Conſtitution, and of that balanced liberty it was 
formed to maintain. I am grateful for the protection and the 
bleſſings it has afforded, and is yet mighty to preſerve. 


I am again, (much againſt my will, and I very ſincerely apologize 
for repeating the ſubjeR,) finally called upon to declare with ſo- 
lemnity, and with that truth which I have ever reyered and pre- 
ſerved, that this whole compoſition, verſe and proſe, is the work 
of one hand, In this aſſertion I have no mental reſervation. 1 
never wore the weeds of Dominick, or drank from the cup of 
Loyola, If this declaration will not ſuffice, I ſhall leave the fable 
birds of detraction to the hoarſeneſs of their own clamours, and 
to the worms on which they feed. I ſhall ſoar upward to the 


ſource and fountain of light, It is alſo frequently inſinuated 
and 
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And laſt, as through the ſmould'ring flames you turn, 
| Snatch 


and ſometimes boldly aſſerted, to be written in conjunction with 
many learned and eloquent friends in the groves and retreats of 
our beloved Academe. It is true indeed, *©* By the waters of Cam 
1 have fat down and wept, when I remembered thee, O Sion! 
as for my harp, I have often hanged it up among the trees that 
are therein.“ I wiſhed to © fing one of the ſongs of Sion.“ 
But, as it ſeems, it is an honourable Conſpiracy, a Conſpiracy to 
vindicate, to recommend, and to uphold the cauſe of govern- 
ment, of Chriſtian religion, of learning, and of good manners. 
Would it were ſo! Such united talents might do their perfe& 
work. I have only to lament the unworthineſs of him who has 
preſumed, without aſſiſtance or co-operation, to undertake that 
office ALONE 3 


4 To intermit no watch 
AGAINST THE WAKEFUL FOE, and wide abroad, 
Through all the coaſts of dark deſtlruction, EEK 
DELIVERANCE FOR US ALL!” 


If indeed I had either perſonal hope, or perſonal fear, in the 
political or in the literary world, I think it will be allowed that I 
ſhould not have publiſhed this work. He muſt reconcile contra- 
ditions who will diſpute this aſſertion, Whom have I courted ? 
to whom have I bowed? Arbitrary power in any ſhape is my 
abhorrence. I have walked in the ſchool of Locke, and have 
paſſed through that of Sidney. But I have, in this hour of ma- 
tureſt reflection, approved and held faft the tempered doctrines 
which uphold government, and prevent confuſion. 


In the political matters of his time, my ſuit and ſervice is not 
rendered perſonally to Mr. Pirr. Upon me HE can have no claim. 
My 
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Snatch THz PALLADIUM, though the Temple burn, 


— * — 


END OF THE POEM. 


— 


My ſervice is to my Country, and my praiſe to the Minifter of 
the Crown of Great Britain. My praiſe is to iu, who by den- 
berate and undaunted firmneſs, with an unblenched dignity, by 
commanding powers in ſpeech and argument, and by vigoroug 


meaſures, though without that promptitude of decifion which 


marked his great Father, has preſerved and ſupported (long may 
he preſerve and ſupport them !) the principle and ſtability of the 
Engliſh government and conſtitution, The main woice of England 
goes with me in this. Such I eſteem Mr, P1TT ; as ſuch I honour 
him. Am I his enemy? I ſee his errors and his vices too, and I 
lay no flattering unction to them. I am alive to all his publick 
virtues, and I would correct their aberrations, for they are many. 


As to Mr. Fox; that he has not diſcerned the ſigns of theſe 
times, I will not aſſert; but that his imprudence, his unbridled 
liceuſe of language, and his plunging deſperate doctrines in times 
like theſe, in and out of Parliament, have alienated the mind of 
his country from Him, that I will maintain, If I were to give 
credence to all his fpeeches, which I have either heard or read, 
I muſt declare them to be the doctrines of a man ripe and ready 
for any revolution. If he is honeſt in his opinion, I can neither 
think nor pronounce him honeſt to his country. He ſhould not 
have thus exhibited himſelf in the Houſe, or on the Huſtings. 
Non hoe i/ta fibi tempus ſpefacula poſeit ! I paſs over the primroſe 
path of dalliance on St. Ann's Hill; though I would fain caſt a 
withering look on the nocturnal orgies of dicing depredation, 
and of patrician plunder before the walls of the palace, in the 
very face of a virtuous and inſulted SovERE1GN. I will ſeparate 


the man from the leader of oppoſition. I am ready to bow, 


and I do bow, to his genius, to his political eloquence without 
an 
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an equal, and to his knowledge various, deep, and extenſive. His 
pleaſantry, his ſocial friendly diſpoſition, and the good temper of 
his private converſation are acknowledged. But if he iz ever to 
direct the councils of this kingdom, he muſt tread back almoſt all 
his ſteps. If he turns to our government, he muſt be born again. 


With opinions bold and candid as theſe, I might obtain ſome 
reſpect and perhaps ſome attention from the publick ; but 1 could 
bardly pleaſe either Mr, Pitt or Mr. Fox. If 1 ſought perſonal 
fame; my motive is ſtill more viſionary. No man can account 
for it, He who loved fame beſt, ſaid of it, Juſt what you 
hear, you have.” I am wholly unknown. It is very proper that 
1 ſhould be ſo. Yet I would be underſtood even on this point. 
I have not the ſacred fear of a coward, but the deliberate co,? 
which is inſpired by reflection, and the confidence which I ara 
proud to repoſe in honourable friendſhip, Some literary enter- 
prizes are indeed rather hazardous in their nature. Mine are of 
that number, Yet I love decorum, and I would be guided by 
diſcretion ; but it is not the form only of thoſe virtues, refined 
through certain ſtrainers, that I would preſerve, it is the ſpirit. 
I would have gentleneſs witnout timidity, and deciſion without 
preſumption. But I muſt feel the preſſing nature of the time, 
the burthens, the terrors, the perils, and the neceſſity OF THE 
83TATE, Whoever would do a publick ſervice, muſt forget him- 
ſelf, His remuneration is from within. As to myſelf, however 
unavailing my actions, my ſentiments, my abilities, or my ſer- 
vices, they are UNKNOWN, UNBOUGHT, UNSOLICITED, and hall 
be UNALTERED, In ſpirit, in principle, and in affection, my 
words and my thoughts are theſe : 

Non ante revellar, 
Exanimem quam te complectar ROMA, tuumque 


Nomen, LIBERTAS, et inanem proſequar umbram ! (1797. 
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